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WITH  MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  READER-FRIENDS 
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BASIC,  yes  .  .  .  the  picture  tells  smtf  to  adver¬ 
tisers  .  .  .  Here  hootciwcd  bound  at  workday’s 

end  .  .  .  Aod  wliii  Bueto.  goes  Qucago’s  H0jM£430ING  / 
newspafter  . .  vNow  a  i||i^  copy  ol  The  Clikag|»  Daily  News 
will  be  dUcarded  on  die  tndo . . .  No,  ml  Betstilae  the  family 
is  waiting  for  It  Wiida^  .  ^M^ether  it  ardves 

by  train  or  **!,**  Ot  has  or  oofley  the  Imaiiy  eagerly  looks 
forward  to  the  homt-cotxuo^  We^^  News. 

BASIC,  yes  .  .  i^Yh^thiSS^rVteyvs  audience  is  Chicago’s  key- 
audience  .  .  .  The  Dtiiy  News  is  Chicago’s  wasteless  adver- 


dait^  IMdhim  .  .  .  Averages  three  readers  for  each  single 
ta^  prfoted  .  .  .  Concentration  of  readers  per  copy  as  against 
tetier  spatteration  .  .  .  Maximum  efficiency,  maximum 
economy. 

BASIC,  yes  .  .  .  Advertisers  by  their  own  reasoning,  experi¬ 
ence  and  final  judgment  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  19^3  these  convinced  advertisers 
placed  more  Total  Display  linage  in  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
than  any  other  Chicago  newspaper — morning,  evening  or 
Sunday.* 


-Soure*-  M«di«  ftteerdt 


FOR  67  YEARS  CHICAGO’S  HOME  NEWSPAPER 
ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  HOME  IS  ONE  OF 
RESPECT  AND  TRUST 


Daily  news  plaza  too  west  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO 
DETROIT  OFFICE-  7.2/1  General  Motors  Building 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  9  Rockeleller  Plaza 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  Hobart  Building 
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Mr.  Erich  Brandeis 
INTERNATIONAL  NEVA’S  SERVICE 
235  E.  45th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Dear  Mr.  Brandeis 


You  asked  me  what  we  think  of  International  News 
Service.  The  best  answer  to  that  is  the  use  the  paper  makes 
of  it.  Any  copy  of  the  Star -Telegram  would  serve  as  a  good 
testimonial. 
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V/e  have  used  INS  continuously  for  thirty-three  years 
We  are  making  wider  use  of  it  today  than  any  time  in  that 
long  period. 

We  have  found  the  war  service  excellent. 

Need  I  say  more? 

Yours  very  truly, 


J  M  NORTH,  Jr 
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You  can't  fell  the  Players 
without  a  Program 


Mte  Westchester’s  a  swell  place  to  live.  And  Nassau  County.  And 
jeney.  We  ought  to  know — because  we  have  mote  daily  buyers 
dure  than  any  other  New  York  evening  newspaper. 

But  don’t  ever  let  this  blind  you  to  the  truth  that  hundreds  of 
thousands,  no,  millions  of  folks  still  do  their  commuting  on  the 
adewalks  of  New  York. 

So— if  your  job  is  to  sell  New  York  anything  from  pretzels  to 
polka  dot  ties,  you  can’t  roll  up  the  sidewalks  of  New  York  and 
hide  them  in  a  mental  moth  closet. 

IWy’re  too  darned  real.  They  and  the  people  on  them. 

Hour  do  we  know?  Because  we  publish  these  people’s  kind  of  newspaper. 

k’l  a  newspaper  that  speaks  their  language.  A  p«pcr  that  covets 
votid  news  and  national  news  like  a  tent  — the  only  New  York  eve* 
■Dg  newspaper  srith  all  three  of  the  wire  services — AP,  UP  and  INS. 
A  psper  tluit  still  doesn’t  forget  that  the  biggest  news  to  any  given 
aiEvidual  u  often  what  happens  to  the  fellow  next  door. 

Aad  New  Yorkers  go  for  it. 

^  forty  years,  more  of  them  have  been  walking  up  to  the  news* 


stands  to  plunk  down  their  pennies  for  it  than  for  any  other  eve* 
ning  paper. 

No,  sir,  you  can’t  tell  the  players  without  a  program. 

We’re  ready  to  prove,  to  your  satisfaction,  that  the  Joumal*American 
is  the  program  for  New  York. 


THS  nUCK  IS  TO  HOLO  IT! 


It  takes  a  good  trumpet  player  to  hit  a  h^h  note  and  hold  it. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  New  Yodc  Joumal*American  stepped  into  first 
place  among  all  New  York  evening  ne%irspapers. 

It  has  been  there  ever  since,  with  a  circulation  that  has  never  fidlen 
below  600,000,  now  tops  632/xx>  daily  and  1,000,000  on  Sundays. 
That's  performance  an  advertiser  can’t  ignore! 
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KEPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  RODNEY  B.  BOONS  ORGANIZATION 


AMERICA  is  pouring  out  war 
XM.  materials  with  every  sinew  of 
her  industrial  strength. 


week— up  37%  since  the  war  began 
in  1939. 

It  takes  special  cars  to  haul  coal  and 
oil.  And  there  is  a  limit  to  their 
number. 

But  the  railroafls  will  do  their  part 
to  provide  “fire  power”  for  all  our 
needs  by  making  every  bit  of  this 
equipment  serve  its  utmost. 

Right  here  you  can  help. 

Home  heating  normally  takes  one 
roal  car  out  of  every  four.  By  putting 
in  your  cold-weather  supply  of  fuel 
now,  you  help  free  a  car  to  carry 
fuel  to  war  plants  next  winter. 

So  fill  your  bins  or  fuel  tanks.  ICs 
good  insurance  that  you'll  be  warm 
and  it  helps  strike  a  blow  at  our 
enemies. 


Planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ammunition 
are  flowing  in  an  endless  stream  to 
widespread  fronts. 


To  keep  it  up  takes  power.  Power 
takes  heat.  Heat  takes  fuel. 


So  together  with  all  the  food,  war 
goods  and  other  things  the  railroads 
have  to  carry,  they  must  haul  extra 
quantities  of  fuel  to  keep  the  round- 
the-clock  plants  humming 

—a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to 
the  East  alone— over  100  times  the 
amount  the  railroads  used  to  bring 


nearly  12^  million  tons  of  coal  a 


Railroads 


Americaiv 
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FACTS  FOR  YOOR  FILES 


Once  our  tourists  came  £or  play-r — and, some  day  they 
will  again — but  now  our  new  arrivals  are  coming  to  work 
.  .  .  416,337*  of  them  in  the  past  three  years.  From  every 
state  and  every  income  group  in  the  nation. 

What  are  they  doing?  Some  are  in  offices,  stores  and  on  farms. 
But  most  are  going  into  our  vast,  expanded  industries — building 
airplanes  and  ships,  processing  metals,  oil  and  rubber  .  .  .  sharing 
in  a  monthly  workers'  payroll  of  $75,000,000! 

But  will  they  stay?  The  answer  is  in  the  way  Los  Angeles  has 
gone  industrial — become  the  center  of  America’s  growing  avia¬ 
tion  industry,  a  leader  in  ship  building  and  petroleum,  and  a 
new  major  producer  of  steel  and  other  basic  materials.  Yes,  a 
vast  number  of  our  new  workers  will  be  permanent. 

To  you  who  advertise  and  sell,  this  new  industrial  activity 
makes  Los  Angeles  a  greater  plus  market  than  ever.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  to  be  reckoned  with  in  your  plans  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

Angeltt  County  tnertmit  Fr«m  1940  /•  APril,  I94J. 


-How  are  local  advertisers  telling  and  selling  this 
great  market?  First  in  the  field  in  Retail  Advertising 
six  days  against  six,  seven  days  against  seven,  is  the 
home -delivered,  family-read  Los  Angeles  Times. 
First,  too,  in  National,  in  Classified  advertising; 
and  of  course,  in  total  advertising! 


LARttEST  MORNINR  CIRCULATION  CN  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


%/S 


Or 


INDUSTRIAL  EXECUTIVES 
Top  officers  of  the  largest 
industrial  organization.  68.6% 
read  The  New  York  Times 
regularly. 

LABOR  LEADERS 
Leading  labor  organizations 
leaders.  60.2%  read 
The  New  York  Times  regularly. 

EDITORS 

Editors  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  trade  and 
technical  magazines.  56.2%  read 
The  New  York  Times  regularly. 

BUSINESS  EXECUTIVES 
Business  executives  whose 
estimated  salaries  are  in  excess  of 
$15,000  a  year.  Sl.l%  read 
The  New  York  Times  regularly. 


EDUCATORS 
Presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities,  presidents  of 
educational  associations, 
superintendents  of  large  city  and 
parochial  school  systems.  50.1% 
read  The  New  York  Times. 

RETAIL  EXECUTIVES 

Presidents,  general  managers, 
merchandise  managers  and 
women's  apparel  buyers  of 
department  stores  throughout 
the  country.  83.5%  read 
The  New  York  Times  regularly. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 
Washington  officials,  members  of 
Democratic  and  Republican 
National  and  State  committees, 
tnembers  of  Congress,  mayors 
of  important  large  cities,  and 
governors.  50.8%  read 
The  New  York  Times. 
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Enlightened  Role  for  U.  S.  Press 
In  World  Outlined  by  Sulzberger 

Unbiased  News  and  Public  Opinion  Leadership 
In  Post-War  Era  Will  Be  "Overwhelming 
Responsibilities"  of  Newsmen,  He  Soys 

By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


Arthur  Hays  Suliber9ar  (right)  discussal  Allied  air  offensiva  at  U.  S.  Eighth  Air 
Forea  "Bombar  Night"  party  "somawhara  in  England"  during  his  recant  visit.  Also 
shown  are  Robert  McLean,  president  of  AP  and  Philadalphia  Bulletin;  Air  Vice-Marshal 
R.  Saundby,  senior  staff  officer,  RAF,  and  Brig.  Gan.  Frederick  L  Anderson,  com¬ 
manding  the  Eighth  Bombar  Command. 


THE  PUBLISHER  of  the  New  York 

Timea,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  just 
returned  from  an  aerial  odyssey  half¬ 
way  around  the  globe,  contemplated 
the  post-war  era  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  and 
forecast  “overwhelming  responsibili¬ 
ties”  for  the  American  press. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  and  James  B. 
(Scotty)  Reston,  a  former  London  and 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  who  accompanied  him  on  a 
war  mission  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  returned  to  New  York  July  30. 
They  flew  nearly  29,000  miles  during 
the  seven-week  trip  which  took  them 
to  Cairo,  Teheran,  Moscow  and  Lon¬ 
don.  This  week  Mr.  Sulzberger  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk  at  the  Times  after 
conferring  most  of  last  week  with 
officials  in  Washington  to  report  his 
findings  for  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Afkt  for  "Enlighteaed  Selfitkaess" 

“Today  the  world  is  trembling  from 
what  might  be  called  the  Revolution 
of  the  Age  of  Communication,”  Mr 
Sulzberger  said.  “The  press  is  carry¬ 
ing  now  and  must  continue  to  carry 
its  greatest  burden  of  responsibility 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.” 

In  speaking  of  these  responsibilities, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  enumerated  them: 

1.  The  problems  of  unbiased  presen- 
I  tation  of  news. 

I  2.  The  responsibilities  resting  on 
I  American  editors^  to  lead  public  opin- 
I  ion  throughout  tlie  world  “upon  broad 
I  and  not  selfish  lines,  or,  if  you  prefer 
call  it  enlightened  self-interest.” 

Great  as  the  responsibilities  are 
which  today  burden  American  news¬ 
papermen,  these  will  seem  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  with  those  in  a 
post-war  world  seething  with  political 
conflict  and  intrigue,  he  indicated. 

“The  responsibilities  resting  upon 
newspapermen  are  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds  as  the  war  progresses.” 
the  publisher  of  the  Times  observed. 
“I  don’t  know  of  any  group  that  is 
carrying  a  greater  responsibility  in  the 
world  today  than  newspaper  people.” 

Newinaa  to  Fellow  ■embordlort 

Mr.  Sulzberger  quoted  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Churchill’s  world-famous  acco¬ 
lade  to  the  RAF — that  “never  in  the 
history  of  human  conflict  have  so 
many  owed  so  much  to  so  few” — and 
then  drew  an  analogy. 

“That  is  true  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  true  because  of  the  tremendous 
air  battle  that  is  striking  at  the  heart 
of  Germany.  It  will  continue  to  be 
true  when  hostilities  cease  but  its 
truth  will  move  from  the  pilots  and 
gunners  and  bombardiers  to  the  news¬ 
papermen.” 

At  the  outset  of  the  interview  in 


his  spacious  and  sumptuous  office  on 
the  14th  floor  of  the  Times,  it  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Sulzberger,  himself 
a  peripatetic  publisher,  that  with 
aviation  advances  the  post-war  world 
might  become  a  “city  desk  beat”  for 
the  American  press,  as  Raymond 
Clapper  prophesied  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
New  York  Times  publisher  agreed 
heartily.  * 

“There  is  a  growing  obligation  on  all 
men  who  deal  with  public  opinion  to 
travel,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  said  in  em¬ 
phasizing  that  publishers  must,  in  the 
post-war  era  particularly,  go  out  and 
see  for  themselves  and  form  their  own 
judgments. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  at  this  moment  more 
American  editors  and  publishers  are 
overseas  on  independent  fact-finding 
missions  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years,  perhaps  in  all  journalistic  his¬ 
tory.  Twenty-five  UB.  newspaper  and 
magazine  executives  are  visiting  war- 
tom  England  this  summer  and  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  others — war  correspond¬ 
ents  not  included  —  went  abroad 
recently  or  are  now  overseas  “on  their 
own”  to  observe  the  war  and  other 
events  first  hand.  In  addition,  scores 
of  correspondents  have  flown  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  miles  in  quest  of 
first-hand  news  accounts. 

Newsmen  Mnst  Travel 

As  Mr.  Sulzberger  looks  at  this  pic¬ 
ture,  it  i.s  all  to  the  good.  A  news¬ 


papermen,  he  believes,  must  “travel 
and  see  the  world  and  its  problems.” 

“I  fully  understand  the  reasons 
lying  behind  an  isolationist  policy,” 
he  hastened  to  add.  “But  you  can’t 
do  what  I  did  and  see  what  I  did  and 
come  home  an  isolationist — and  of 
course  I  was  not  one  before  I  left.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  believes  that  we 
have  merely  scratched  the  surface  of 
speedy  transportation  to  date  in  the 
war. 

“After  the  war  we  are  going  to  see 
things  that  only  a  few  dreamed  of  in 
airplane  design  and  accomplishments 
— things  which  are  bound  to  affect 
the  world  and  in  turn  the  gathering 
of  news  and  those  who  have  a  hand  in 
shaping  the  news  of  the  world.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  the  American  concept  of 
a  free  press  would  spread  in  the  post¬ 
war  world. 

“If  I  didn’t  believe  that,”  he  re¬ 
sponded  quickly,  almost  with  sol¬ 
emnity,  “I  would  lie  down  now  and 
die.” 

Here  he  quoted  from  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Jefferson — “Were  it  left  to 
me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  without  a  government,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter.” 

After  quoting  Jefferson,  he  said: 
“That  only  points  up  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  that  newspapermen 
have  ahead  for  them.” 


Mr.  Sulzberger  implied  that  mis¬ 
sionary  work  will  be  required  in  the 
nations  accustomed  to  “government 
without  newspapers”  if  they  are  ever 
to  adopt  the  American  free  press  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  is  inclined  to  doubt  that 
peace  table  “legislation”  would  suc¬ 
ceed. 

The  New  York  Times  publisher 
made  the  point  that  in  the  past  few 
years  American  correspondents  in 
Britain  had  asked  and  received  an 
increasing  opportunity  to  get  at  the 
actual  sources  of  the  news  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  this  procedure 
might  be  extended  to  other  coimtries 
after  peace  sends  corps  of  correspond¬ 
ents  into  the  various  capitals  of  the 
world  to  cover  post-war  developments. 

Need  for  Restroiet  After  War 

Dwelling  upon  the  conduct  of  news¬ 
papers  at  home  during  the  war  emer¬ 
gency,  he  expressed  his  sincere  hope 
that  Ae  restraints  which  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  have 
placed  upon  themselves  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  to  win  the  war  “will 
not  entirely  be  thrown  away.”  Re¬ 
straint,  he  believes,  is  necessary  at  all 
times  in  the  conduct  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  thinks  the  American 
newspaper  correspondents  abroad  are 
“doing  a  magnificent  job— as  brave 
and  fearless  as  any  warriors  who  are 
taking  a  toll  of  the  enemy.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  impressive  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  United 
States  after  the  journey. 

“I  came  back  from  Russia  marvel¬ 
ing  at  the  bravery  and  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Russian  people,”  he 
remarked,  “but  when  I  sing  My 
Country  Tis  of  Thee  I  do  it  with  a 
new  accent — My  Country  Tis  of 
THEE,  Kweet  Land  of  Liberty,  Of 
THEE  I  Sing.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
system  and  a  pretty  good  coimtry.” 

The  prime  responsibility  now  and 
in  the  future  for  the  press,  as  Mr. 
Sulzberger  sees  it,  is  the  subjugation 
of  all  past  antipathies  which  are  bar¬ 
riers  on  the  road  to  victory  for  the 
Allies,  and  then  in  shaping  Ae  peace. 

“It  is  absolutely  imperative,  in  my 
judgment,  that  this  coimtry  find  the 
way  to  work  in  harmony  with  Soviet 
Russia,”  he  said. 

No  "Ifs**  la  Raisiaa  Relatieas 

“TTiere  never  has  been  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  that  we’d  find  a  way 
to  work  in  harmony  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  There  is,  however,  tremendous 
cleavage  between  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on 
the  other — not  in  questions  of  territory 
and  trade  but  in  fimdamental  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  British  and  ourselves  slave 
and  labor  and  build  a  great  pyramid 
and  on  top  of  it  we  place  John  Doe, 
the  average  citizen.  That  is  not  the 
Russian  point  of  view  at  the  moment, 
as  I  see  it.  There  the  citizen  exists 
for  the  state  and  not  the  state  for  the 
citizen. 

“That  is  a  fundamental  philosophical 
difference  and  if  we  are  to  work  in 
harmony  with  Russia — and  I  maintain 
there  is  no  if  and  that  we  must — it  is 
my  feeling  that  we  can  do  so  if  we 
understand  these  basic  differences.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  who  is  an  incor¬ 
porator  and  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  director  of  the  organization’s  New 
York  chapter,  also  accomplished  a 
mission  for  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee,  during 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Manpower  Seen  as  Key 
To  Newsprint  Problem 

Boren  Subcommittee  So  Concludes  After 
Meetings  in  New  York  with  Newspaper 
Publishers,  Paper  Manufacturers 


By  S.  h  MONCHAK 

THE  MANPOWER  problem,  both  in 

the  U.S.  and  Canada,  is  the  crux  of 
the  whole  newsprint  shortage  and 
once  that  problem  is  solved  US. 
newspapers  will  be  able  to  return  to 
publication  schedules  they  enjoyed 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 

That  was  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Congressman  Lyle  H.  Boren,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Brand  Names  and  Newsprint,  follow¬ 
ing  two  days  of  meetings  with  news¬ 
paper  publisher  representatives  and 
members  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 

The  subcommittee,  named  after  Mr. 
Boren,  its  chairman,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  investigate  newsprint 
resources,  government  uses  of  print 
paper  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
uses  have  led  to  curtailment  of  news¬ 
paper  supply. 

It  met  in  New  York  Aug.  11-12. 

Mr.  Boren  warned  that  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  further  cut  in 
newsprint  during  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year  unless  production  is  in¬ 
creased.  He  said  his  committee’s  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
increase  production. 

To  illustrate  that  another  cut  in 
newsprint  use  this  year  appears  in¬ 
evitable,  Representative  Charles  A. 
Wolverton  pointed  out  that  Canadian 
production  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  was  at  the  rate  of  210,000 
tons  a  month;  that  for  the  last  three 
months  of  this  year  the  estimated  out¬ 
put  is  190,000  tons  a  month;  and  that 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1944  it 
is  estimated  there  will  be  a  further 
decline  to  approximately  148,000  tons 
monthly.  These  are  WPB  figures,  Mr. 
Wolverton  said. 

“Our  purpose  in  New  York,”  the 
Congressman  said,  “is  to  obtain  from 
New  York  publishers,  manufacturers 
and  other  piaper  people,  and  also  from 
the  pulpwood  industry,  a  background 
of  fact  on  which  to  begin  our  study  of 
problems  related  to  the  papier  short¬ 
age  and  its  effect.” 

Because  the  two  meetings  developied 
into  exploratory  discussions  of  paper 
allocations,  Representative  Boren  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  open  hearings  orig¬ 
inally  announced  were  not  held. 
Instead,  following  the  meetings,  he 
held  a  press  conference. 

Cut  Method  Rotoiaod 

Representative  Boren  told  reporters 
that  the  subcommittee  “decided 
unanimously”  following  the  meeting 
with  members  of  the  American  News- 
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paper  Publishers  Association  Aug.  11 
to  recommend  to  the  War  Production 
Board  that  it  hold  unalterably  to  the 
present  basis  of  p>ercentage  cuts  in 
consumption  of  newsprint. 

“Despite  considerable  pressure  to 
change  this  program,”  he  continued, 
“the  committee  feels  that  there  shall 
be  no  change  in  method.  There  has 
been  a  feeling  in  the  WPB  and  else¬ 
where  not  to  depart  from  the  per¬ 
centage  basis  cuts  only  as  a  last 
resort.  Our  opinion  is  not  to  depart 
from  it.” 

Mr.  Boren  explained  that  if  the 
paper  industry  could  get  20,000  wood 
cutters  into  forest  regions  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  Canada,  from 
where,  he  said,  75%  of  our  newsprint 
comes,  would  place  the  necessary 
number  of  men  to  cut  its  trees,  “the 
paper  problem  would  be  solved.” 

He  said  the  committee  is  studying 
the  practicability  of  utilizing  war 
prisoners  to  cut  domestic  wood,  both 
German  and  Italian. 

The  subcommittee  met  Aug.  12  with 
WPB  officials  Howard  E.  Whitaker, 
deputy  director.  Pulp  and  Paper  Divi¬ 
sion;  Harry  M.  Bitner,  director.  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division;  Matt  G. 
Sullivan,  of  the  same  division;  and 
W.  J.  Risley,  assistant  director.  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Periodical  Division. 

Help  Siteation  Serieut 

Following  an  informal  meeting  with 
the  WPB  officials,  and  committee 
lunched  with  the  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  representatives.  after 
which  they  met  individually  with 
pulpwood  producers,  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  and  producers  of  general 
paper  products  to  hear  each  group’s 
problems. 

APPA  members  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  there  has  been  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  in  help  available  to  cut  wood 
in  forest  regions  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year.  A  New  England 
representative  pointed  out  that  its 
area  suffered  a  20%  cut  in  manpower 
in  its  region  last  year  and  expected  a 
similar  loss  this  year. 

These  wood  cutters  have  been  lost 
to  war  industries  and  through  the 
draft,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  con¬ 
dition  appears  to  be  general  in  the 
domestic  pulpwood  industry,  officials 
said. 

Congressman  Boren  pointed  out  that 
recently,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  committee,  wood  cutting  was  de¬ 
clared  an  essential  industry  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  craft  exempted  from 
.selective  service.  That  has  been  found 
not  to  be  enough,  he  added,  stating: 

“We  are  going  to  recommend  that 
other  phases  of  the  paper  industry  be 
declared  essential,  also.  We  think 
this  will  help  alleviate  the  situation.” 

Salvage  Program  ''iReffactive'' 

Mr.  Boren  characterized  as  “in¬ 
effective”  the  current  program  to  use 
salvage  paper  in  manufacturing. 

He  praised  the  ANPA’s  current 
campaign  to  get  farmers  to  cut  down 
trees  on  their  property  and  the  drive 
to  get  part-time  wood  cutters  into 
U.S.  forests. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  committee 
is  by  no  means  visiting  Canada  to  tell 
the  Canadians  what  to  do.  “Rather, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  of 


minds.  We  are  going  to  tell  them 
about  our  problems  and  we  will  listen 
to  theirs.” 

The  committee  left  New  York  Aug. 
13  for  Montreal,  Canada.  Beside  Mr. 
Boren  and  Mr.  Wolverton,  it  includes 
Congressmen  Lindley  Beckworth, 
Francis  J.  Myers,  Richard  F.  Harless, 
and  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Congress¬ 
man  Charles  A.  Halleck,  author  of 
H.R.  98,  which  created  the  committee, 
and  a  member,  was  unable  to  make 
the  trip. 

In  Canada  they  will  vbit  newsprint 
mills  on  a  tour  directed  by  G.  H.  Fisk, 
assistant  newsprint  administrator  of 
the  Dominion,  and  will  confer  with 
government  and  manufacturing  offi¬ 
cials. 

Attending  the  luncheon  of  pub¬ 
lishers  Aug.  11  were  F.  M.  Flynn,  New 
York  Daily  News;  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times;  Walter  M. 
Dear,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Journal;  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  John  Blake,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Cranston 
Williams,  ANPA,  and  William  Dwight, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
m 

Chicago  Papers 
Limit  Ads  to 
Save  Newsprint 

Chicago,  Aug.  11 — Further  curtail¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  during  the  third 
quarter  is  resulting  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  making  plans  to  limit  adver¬ 
tising  space,  particularly  in  classi¬ 
fied,  and  one  paper  has  been  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  omitting  varying 
amounts  of  display  advertising  during 
August. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  omitting  some 
display  copy  this  month,  according  to 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  advertising 
manager.  “We  had  hoped  to  avoid 
omitting  any  display  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  1943,”  said 
Mr.  Campbell.  “However,  despite 
drastic  curtailment  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  many  economies  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  news  and  circulation 
departments,  as  well  as  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  for  saving  news¬ 
print,  so  far  this  quarter  we  have 
published  in  excess  of  our  new.sprint 
quota. 

“Our  gain  in  advertising  during 
July  amounted  to  43%.  With  August 
continuing  this  upward  trend,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  carry  all  the 
display  advertising  in  the  volume 
which  it  is  being  offered  to  us.  In 
accordance  with  steps  already  taken, 
the  bulk  of  th^  reduction  will  be 
made  in  classified  advertising.  In 
budgeting  the  remainder,  first  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  regular  dis¬ 
play  advertisers — retail  and  general — 
in  the  Tribune  whom  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  without  adopting  more 
than  a  minimum  of  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  insertion  of  their  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

Like  many  other  metropolitan 
dailies,  the  Tribune  has  placed  addi¬ 
tional  limitations  on  its  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  especially  Help  Wanted. 
This  week,  the  Tribune  made  another 
reduction  in  the  size  of  Help  Wanted 
Ads,  limiting  them  to  10  lines  per  ad, 
plus  two  lines  for  each  additional  type 
of  help  listed.  Starting  next  Monday, 
the  Tribune  will  accept  no  Help 
Wanted  ads  from  outside  the  40-mile 
territory,  excepting  those  ads  re¬ 
quested  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  As 
a  further  means  of  conserving  news¬ 
print,  the  Tribime,  along  with  the 
Chicago  Herald- American,  Chicago 
Sun  and  Chicago  Times,  is  liiiuting 
its  classified  section  to  editions  circu¬ 


lating  within  the  40-mile  zone,  both 
daily  and  Sunday. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  yet  to 
place  restrictions  on  either  display  or 
classified  advertisements,  but  the 
paper  has  completed  plans  for  cur¬ 
tailment  of  such  space  if  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary. 

By  asking  for  optional  dates  of  in¬ 
sertion  on  all  national  advertisements 
and  through  careful  daily  budgeting 
of  space,  the  Herald-American  has 
been  able  to  serve  advertisers  with 
only  an  occasional  need  for  omitting 
display  copy.  The  Herald-American. 
however,  has  reduced  the  maximum 
size  of  all  classified  ads  to  25  lines. 
The  restriction,  of  course,  is  aimed 
primarily  at  Help  Wanted  ads. 

The  tabloid  Times,  which  started  its 
classified  section  early  this  spring,  is 
limiting  space  to  a  maximum  of  40 
lines  for  all  classified  ads.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  Times  is  finding  it  necessary 
to  omit  display  copy  in  the  interest  of 
newsprint  economy. 

The  Sun,  through  the  use  of  op¬ 
tional  insertion  dates,  has  not  found 
it  necessary  to  omit  any  display  copy 
to  date,  nor  has  the  new  morning 
paper  limited  the  size  of  its  classi¬ 
fied  ads. 

■ 

Commercial  Printers 
Take  New  Paper  Cut 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — Commercial 
printers  and  lithographers  have  had 
their  fourth  quarter  print  paper 
quotas  reduced  approximately  10%, 
allowing  them  80% — 5%  less  than 
newspaper  publishers  now  have — of 
their  1942  supplies. 

“Despite  continuing  efforts,  there  is 
no  indication  that  pulp  production  can 
be  sufficiently  increased  to  meet  the 
heavy  demands.”  said  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  “Unless  additional 
pulp  and  paper  are  produced  or  exact¬ 
ing  conservation  measures  are  adopted 
by  the  whole  printing  industry,  it  is 
possible  that  paper,  like  other  essential 
materials  and  products,  may  have  to 
be  allocated  sometime  in  the  future.” 

The  WPB  printing  and  publishing 
division  has  appointed  Robert  D.  Ross, 
formerly  of  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons. 
Inc..  Chicago.  Ill.,  to  conduct  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  industry  and  determine 
current  and  prospective  needs. 


ELECTION  ORDERED 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — The  Nati^al 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  ordered 
collective  bargaining  agent  elections 
among  -employes  in  mailing  divisions 
of  Interborough  News  Company,  New 
York  City,  and  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  Baltimore  Sunpapers  publishers, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

■ 

PULPWOOD  PRICE  UP 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — Ceilings  on 
pulpwood  produced  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
increased  $1  to  $2  a  cord  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  Prices  for¬ 
merly  ranged  from  $8  to  $15  a  cord. 
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Aug.  21-22 — Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  meeting, 
Raddison  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Aug.  24 — The  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  on  newsprint,  hearing.  Grand 
Rapids. 

Aug.  30 — The  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  on  newsprint,  hearing,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City. 

Sept.  8-11 — Associated  Press 
Managing  Elditors’  Assn.,  war¬ 
time  meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chi- 
cgo. 
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Inside  Story  of  Getting  Out  News 
jprom  North  Africa  is  Army  Epic 

Press  Demands  Upon  the  Few  Communications 
Available  Were  Met  As  Copy  Quadrupled  in 
Volume  During  Tunisian  Campaign 


I  . 

The  following  article  wa«  for¬ 
warded  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
by  Major  Martin  Sommers.  RPO 
officer  with  the  Allied  Head¬ 
quarters  in  North  Africa.  Som¬ 
mers  was  formerly  an  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

D  • 

pOWN  THE  WAR-STREWN  years, 
stories  of  how  the  news  has  been 
carried  from  the  men  who  write  it 
with  the  smoke 
of  battle  in  their 
nostrils  to  those 
who  read  it  be¬ 
side  tneir  home 
firesides  always 
have  been  packed 
with  drama.  In 
the  past  they 
have  followed  a 
familiar  pattern, 
usually  the  tale 
of  how  an  indi¬ 
vidual  war  cor- 
respondent, 
through  personal 
Courage  and  ingenuity,  proved  the  star 
performer  in  some  exploit  or  series  of 
.xploits. 

World  War  II  has  produced  a  new 
kind  of  story.  The  North  African 
campaign  added  a  new  chapter  to  the 
hiilory  of  communications — the  long 
pnd  tiresome  word  which  disguises  the 
rdventure  of  getting  to  press  first  with 
Ihe  most  news. 

Tlie  story  is  decidedly  not  in  the 
familiar  pattern.  It  features  no  single 
exploit.  It  has  few  heroes.  It  projects 
Do  master  mind  whose  prescience 
tnade  a  fantastically  difficult  job  pos- 
tible. 

200-Werd  Limit  at  Start 

Planning  the  press  expeditionary 
force,  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  B.  Phillips,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Officer,  had  arranged  for 
the  landing  of  correspondents,  broad- 
taslers  and  photographers  with  the 
forces.  He  and  others  knew  a 
food  deal  about  communications  fa- 
[t'lities  in  North  Africa,  but  they  had 
tot  the  slightest  idea  what  shape  these 
acilities  would  be  in  after  the  assault 
Irops  had  done  their  job.  So,  as  a 
itccaution.  a  maximum  overall  press 
t  of  200  words  each  per  day  was  es- 
hblished  for  the  key  cities,  Algiers, 
t-ablanca,  and  Oran. 

Twenty-six  correspondents,  Ameri- 
and  British,  came  ashore  with  the 
t'ding  forces  in  North  Africa  Nov. 

I  wd  9.  What  happened  in  Algiers  is 
rore  or  less  typical  of  the  adventures 
;'^where  during  the  first  few  days, 
^re  communications  for  the  press 
'^d  not  be  established  on  the  first 
V  Maj.  John  D.  LeVien,  an  aggres- 
b*  cavalryman  in  the  Public  Rela- 
^  Task  Force  assigned  to  the  land- 
%  learned  that  messages  were  being 
®t  from  a  British  ship  in  the  harbor. 
*  rushed  200  words  from  Ned  Rus- 
of  the  United  Press,  and  William 
[  Stoneman,  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
'**»,  aboard  the  naval  vessel  and  the 
fk  stories  left  African  soil  for  the 
States  via  Gibraltar  and  Lon- 
®-  Early  next  day,  200  words  from 


William  King,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Drew  Middleton,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  went  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nels. 

That  day,  the  ninth,  a  one-man  com¬ 
munications  task  force  in  the  person 
of  Lt.  Col.  Kirk  Buchak,  Signal  Corps, 
was  flown  in  on  the  plane  bringing 
Lt.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark.  Col.  Buchak’s 
orders  were  simple: 

To  grab  any  radio  station  he  could 
and  immediatly  establish  staff  com¬ 
munications  between  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  at  the  Gibraltar  Com¬ 
mand  Post,  and  Gen.  Clark,  in  Algiers. 
According  to  plan,  as  soon  as  Lt.  Col. 
Buchak  set  foot  on  the  ground  of 
North  Africa  an  American  official  was 
waiting  to  put  him  in  contact  with 
Gen.  Louis  Koeltz,  Commander  of  the 
French  19th  Corps,  and  Col.  Merlin, 
who  were  communications  specialists 
and  particularly  familiar  with  Radio 
Algiers’  best  station.  Eucalyptus.  With 
the  help  of  the  French  officers,  the 
American  officer  took  over  Eucalyptus 
and  a  receiving  station  at  Boufarik. 

Multipl*  Difficultiws 

Difficulties  were  immediate  and 
multiple.  It  was  discovered  that,  due 
to  sabotage.  Eucalyptus  could  reach 
Gibraltar  on  only  two  frequencies. 
These  were  “far  from  ideal.’’ 

Thumbing  a  ride,  seizing  a  motor¬ 
cycle  where  he  could  find  one,  Lt. 
Col.  Buchak  sped  through  Algiers  to 
the  British  vessel  in  the  harbor  to  get 
off  some  of  his  messages.  Once,  on 
foot,  he  had  to  pass  through  a  dark 
neighborhood  where  snipers  on  one 
side  of  the  street  were  firing  on  our 
troops  on  the  other.  Both  sides  held 
their  fire  when  a  one-legged  Arab 
hobbled  down  the  thoroughfare  un¬ 
concernedly.  Buchak  sagely  attached 
himself  to  the  Arab  and  so  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  harbor. 

Meanwhile  more  correspondents 
were  arriving.  Their  typewriters 
clicked  out  the  biggest  American  story 
of  the  war.  Lt.  Col.  Phillips  and  the 
British  Col.  J.  V.  McCormack,  deputy 
public  relations  officer  of  the  North 
African  Theater  of  Operations,  waited 
for  copy  in  Gibraltar.  But  the  copy 
piled  up  in  Algiers.  During  the  first 
three-and-a-half  days  this  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  Cable  and  radio  facilities 
were  inadequate  even  for  military 
messages  of  first  importance. 

Developments  saved  the  colonels 
from  becoming  casualties.  Some  copy 
was  sent  by  plane  courier  during  the 
first  days — although  this  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  at  best,  and  bad  weather  fre¬ 
quently  delayed  air  travel.  Thirty- 
fourth  Division  soldiers  found  an  ex¬ 
cellent  transmitter  in  the  German 
Embassy.  The  French  engineers  pro¬ 
duced  an  automatic  sending  machine. 
French  operators  who  did  not  know 
a  word  of  English  save  “Okay”  found 
they  were  able  to  urn  out  an  accur¬ 
ate  English  text,  down  to  the  fanciest 
adjective. 

Four  enlisted  men  who  are  major 
heroes  of  this  recital  were  dragooned 
into  service.  The  34th  Division  sup¬ 
plied  Tech.  Sgt.  Willard  O.  Truax,  ra¬ 
dio  operator  of  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
and  'Tech.  Corp.  Thomas  G.  Reis,  of 
Watertown,  South  Dakota,  previously 
a  jeep  driver.  British  officers  pro¬ 
duced  two  English  c^er  deriu.  A 


“Message  Center”  was  established  on 
a  stair  landing  in  the  ground  floor 
wing  of  the  residential  hotel  serving 
as  Allied  Headquarters.  In  the  ten- 
by-ten  flagged  stone  alcove,  fitted 
with  a  few  odd  chairs  and  boxes,  Lt. 
Col.  Buchak  and  his  “staff’  worked 
night  and  day,  without  leaving  their 
posts  to  eat.  But  for  all  that  they  ate 
very  well  indeed.  Eager  to  get  their 
stuff  out,  the  correspondents  plied  the 
four  American  and  British  enlisted 
men  with  cigarettes  and  the  choicest 
food  they  had  brought  with  them,  or 
could  forage. 

Then,  at  the  time  of  the  landing 
either  the  Germans  or  their  sympa¬ 
thizers  cut  the  cable  linking  Algiers 
and  Gibraltar.  Subsequently  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  managed  to  get  hold 
of  the  only  cable  ship  in  this  part  of 
the  world  at  the  time  to  attempt  the 
difficult  repair  job.  The  cable  was 
clawed  from  the  bottom  and  com¬ 
munications  were  established  to  Gib¬ 
raltar.  Only  a  few  days  later,  a 
freighter  was  torn  from  its  moorings 
during  a  violent  thunder  storm  and 
.sloughed  around  the  harbor,  cutting 
the  cable  once  again.  The  difficult 
job  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 
Each  passing  day  seemed  to  produce 
a  problem  of  equal  proportions  a 
good  many  of  them  more  baffling  than 
the  physical  feat  of  snagging  cable 
ends  from  the  bottom  of  the  .sea  and 
putting  them  together. 

Press  Damands  Qaadrapled 

With  American  and  British  forces 
spreading  out  in  all  directions  from 
key  bridgeheads  in  North  Africa, 
press  demands  on  communications 
doubled,  then  tripled,  then  quadrupled 
— the  whole  United  Nations  world  was 
calling  for  information  from  Allied 
Headquarters,  North  Africa,  and  the 
correspondents  were  answering  the 
call.  Brig.  Gen.  Jerry  V.  Matejka 
took  over  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  at 
headquarters,  with  the  British  Brig. 
W.  A.  Scott  as  deputy.  The  Message 
Center  spread  out  as  Maj.  R.  H.  Croll, 
an  experienced  communications  officer, 
was  added  to  the  American  staff.  The 
chief  of  traffic  control,  Capt.  Ludwig 
R.  Engler,  for  twelve  years  an  RCA 
traffic  man  in  civilian  life,  had  arrived 
on  Nov.  20  to  take  charge  of  traffic 
control  at  the  Message  Center,  and 
from  that  day  on  fulfilled  the  mission 
of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  about 
every  hour  on  the  hour. 

The  center  shifted  from  its  lowly 
stair  landing  beginnings  to  an  elabor¬ 
ate  suite  of  rooms  in  a  locale  that 
must  remain  a  military  secret.  Tele¬ 
type  machines  replaced  Louis  XVI 
furniture.  Bathroom  fixtures  went 
into  the  scrap  pile  to  make  way  for 
high  speed  transmitters  to  replace  the 
hand-operated  dots  and  dash  radio 
circuit  that  had  been  operating  to 
Washington.  You  can  get  some  idea 
of  what  this  replacement  meant  when 
you  consider  that  the  manual  radio 
circuit  sent  around  20  to  25  words  a 
minute,  and  a  high  speed  transmitter 
sends  80  words  per  minute. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  cable 
head  was  around  20  miles  from  the 
Message  Center,  and  dispatch  riders 
carried  messages  to  and  fro.  The 
center  personnel  remained  inexperi¬ 
enced.  Despite  their  handicaps,  they 


improved  conditions  by  getting  son# 
of  the  time  allotted  to  French  broad-^ 
casting  stations,  the  cable  head  was 
switched  from  its  distant  point  into 
the  message  center  itself.  Thousands 
of  feet  of  cable  were  laid  and  much 
modernized  equipment  which  cannot 
be  listed  here  was  added. 

But  things  were  to  get  worse  before 
they  could  get  better.  The  darkest 
days  were  those  of  late  November  and 
December.  Capt.  Ekigler  could  not 
train  his  staff  fast  enough.  Lt.  Col. 
Phillips  and  two  of  his  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  officers,  Capt.  Anthony  H.  Levi- 
ero,  and  Lt.  John  A.  Santoro,  F.  A., 
directed  a  sustained  offensive  to  keep 
the  copy  flowing  throughout. 

Short  Cots  Spaed  Copy 

They  found  new  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  for  correspondents,  they 
juggled  whatever  transportation  came 
to  hand  to  improve  the  courier  service 
which  carried  dispatches  from  the 
Message  Center  to  censorship  head¬ 
quarters  some  miles  away,  they  im¬ 
provised  short  cuts  to  speed  copy 
throughout  the  intricate  processes  of 
Signal  Corps  logging — a  system  de- 
.signed  for  coded  military  messages. 
The  Signal  Corps  was  handling  official 
messages  in  ten  to  fifteen  times  the 
volume  of  press.  Capt.  Leviero,  then 
chief  of  the  copy  room,  literally  slept 
with  his  job,  because  that  was  the 
only  way  to  get  it  done. 

Dec.  13  is  a  date  which  those  who 
fought  the  North  African  Battle  of 
Communications  are  not  likely  to  for¬ 
get.  Capt.  A.  M.  Wharfield,  Infan^, 
chief  of  the  radio  branch  of  the  Allied 
Headquarters  Public  Relations  Office, 
came  up  with  the  novel  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  news  stories  by  voice.  An  an¬ 
nouncer  at  Allied  Headquarters  would 
take  the  stories  from  the  press  service 
or  newsptaper  representative  and  an¬ 
nounce  and  read  it  to  his  home  office. 
Correspondents  listened  skeptically 
when  the  new  form  of  getting  their 
copy  off  was  proposed.  Schooled  to 
exclusivity — to  get  news  the  other  fel¬ 
low  didn’t  get  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
present  the  same  news  in  a  fresh  and 
different  fashion — the  correspondents 
just  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  having  their 
brain  children  tossed  into  the  air,  for 
anybody  to  catch.  But  they  were 
willing  to  experiment.  A  few  in¬ 
nocuous  bulletins  were  entrusted  to 
the  free  air  via  the  voice  of  Capt. 
Wharfield.  It  didn’t  take  long  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  copy  transmitted  by 
voice  beat  that  sent  by  cable  for  from 
three  to  six  hours.  Within  a  very 
short  time,  practically  every  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Allied  Headquarters  was 
clamoring  to  have  his  stories  go  by 
voice. 

Darlan  Story  Clogs  All  Chonnals 

Two  periods  of  voice  transmission  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  London,  allow¬ 
ing  a  total  of  75  minutes  a  day,  were 
established.  All  official  communiques 
went  out  by  voice.  Competition  was 
so  keen  for  the  remaining  time  that 
the  five  news  services  with  corres¬ 
pondents  on  the  scene — ^Associated 
Press,  Exchange  Telegraph,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Reuters,  and 
United  Press — rotated  first  choice  on 
this  transmission.  Individual  news¬ 
papers  then  took  whatever  voice  time 
they  could  get,  in  the  order  of  copy 
filed.  Capt.  Wharfield  grew  so  expert 
that  he  could  read  140  words  a  minute 
and  his  assistant,  Lt.  C.  A.  Batson, 
managed  120  (Arabic  spellings  and 
all.)  News  words  dispatched  by  voice 
soon  totalled  more  than  an  average  of 
10,000  a  day,  and  at  least  one  day  the 
total  hit  17,000.  No  case  of  news  lar¬ 
ceny  by  a  predatory  listener  ever  was 
discovered  and  no  scoop  was  stolen. 

Despite  the  diversion  of  news  stories 
to  other  channels  than  the  Signal 
Corps’  burdened  facilities,  copy  pile- 
ups  continued.  Big  news  breaks 
themselves  acted  as  a  brake  on  the 
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Death  of  Post,  N.  Y.  Times, 
Confirmed  bv  Red  Cross 


Had  Been  Missing  Since  Raid  Over  Germany 
In  February  . .  .  Correspondents  Killed  on 
Assignment  Now  Stands  at  14  Two  Missing 


MISSING  since  the  heavy  bomber  he 
was  aboard  was  shot  down  near 
Oldenburg,  Germany,  last  Feb.  26, 
during  a  raid  on 


W  i  1  helmshaven , 
Robert  P.  Post, 
London  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the 
New  York  Times, 
was  killed  in  the 
action,  the  Inter- 
nationalRed 
Cross  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has 
informed  the 
Times. 

Confirmation 
of  Post’s  death 
brings  to  14  the 


Robert  P.  Pott 


number  of  war  correspondents  killed 
on  duty  abroad.  It  brings  the  number 
of  those  missing  down  to  two.  They 
are  DeWitt  Hancock,  Associated  Press, 
unheard  from  since  the  fall  of  Java 
and  l^st  heard  from  March  3, 1941,  and 
William  McDougall,  United  Press,  also 
missing  since  the  Japs  overran  Java. 

WMt  Abroad  la  1931 

Post,  32,  was  one  of  eight  American 
correspondents  trained  in  Britain  to 
go  on  bombing  missions  with  the 
Eighth  U.  S.  Air  Force.  The  Geneva 
di^iatch  is  the  first  definite  word  re¬ 
ceived  as  to  his  fate.  It  was  Post’s 
first  bombing  mission  over  Germany. 

Post  had  been  a  newspaper  man  10 
years.  With  the  Times  London  bu¬ 
reau  since  Jan.  2,  1938,  he  had  written 
many  stories  of  the  air  raids  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Bom  in  Bay- 
port,  Long  Island,  Post  was  graduate 
from  Harvard  with  an  A.B.  degree  in 
1932.  He  started  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Putnam  (Conn.)  Patriot  and 
also  worked  on  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  World.  He  worked  on  the  Boston 
American  before  joining  the  Times. 
His  wife  survives.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren. 

Two  crew  members  of  the  bomber  in 
which  Post  was  riding  were  blown  out 
of  the  plane  when  it  exploded  in 
midair,  the  Red  Cross  said.  They  were 
2nd  Lieut.  W.  H.  Gotke  and  Sgt.  J. 
Miffin. 

Pest's  tody  Feood 

German  authorities  revealed  that  the 
bodies  of  Post  and  nine  others  were 
found  in  the  wreckage  of  the  plane. 
The  Red  Cross  said  Lieut.  Gotke 
landed  saft  ly  and  was  taken  prisoner 
and  that  Sgt.  Miffin  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  in  a  serious  condition. 

William  Hippie,  AP,  was  aboard  the 
flagship  of  a  naval  task  force  that  sank 
at  least  four  Japanese  warships  Aug. 
7  in  the  enemy’s  stronghold  in  Vella 
Gulf  in  the  Solomons  “in  one  of  the 
most  daring  attacks  of  the  war.’’ 

“From  the  bridge  deck  I  had  an 
xmopposed  view  of  the  entire  battle 
in  the  narrow  gulf  between  strong 
Japanese  bases  on  Kolombangara  and 
Velle  Lavella  Islands,”  Hippie  wrote. 
“L  saw  the  Nipponese  cruiser,  a  three- 
stacker  with  an  airplane  hoise,  ex¬ 
plode  soon  after  it  was  hit  by  torpe¬ 
does  and  shells  from  our  ships. 

“The  cruiser,  standing  broadside  to 
us,  first  caught  fire  in  her  bow  from 
torpedoes,  and  when  our  grin  bat¬ 
teries  opened  upon  her  in  a  master¬ 
ful  naval  tactical  maneuver,  I  saw  ad¬ 
ditional  fire  break  out  followed  by  a 
terrifying  explosion. 


“The  blast  sent  flames  thousands  of 
feet  in  the  air,  enabling  me  to  take 
down  notes  as  if  under  a  hundred 
watt  lamp.” 

Thousands  of  miles  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  Alfred  Wagg, 
U.P.,  was  “With  the  British  Navy  Off 
the  Bay  of  Naples”  as  “one  of  the 
most  famous  British  cmiser  teams  and 
its  destroyer  escorts  hurled  a  15- 
minute  barrage  against  the  south  end 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples”  early  on  Aug. 
10. 

It  was  the  first  direct  assault  on  the 
Italian  west  coast  since  February, 
1941,  when  Genoa  was  shelled  from 
the  sea. 

“I  watched  from  our  bridge  deck  as 
tracer  shells  spooned  from  our  tur¬ 
rets,  which  were  cocked  at  peak  ele¬ 
vation,”  Wagg  said.  “Our  shells,  con¬ 
verging  with  those  from  the  cruiser, 
formed  an  almost  continuous  line  over 
the  peninsula. 

“Such  concentrated  fire  in  the  space 
of  a  few  minutes  jarred  the  teeth  and 
made  you  dizzy,  and  if  you  forgot  to 
shut  your  eyes  the  flashes  almost 
blinded  you.” 

■oillio  Writes  of  Malta 

Hugh  Baillie,  UP.  president,  who 
recently  visited  the  Sicilian  fighting 
front,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  role  of 
Malta  in  the  Sicilian  invasion  in  a 
dispatch  written  especially  for  the 
Times  at  Malta.  Mr.  Baillie’s  dispatch 
appeared  in  the  Malta  publication  the 
week  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  re¬ 
vealed  that  Malta  had  served  as  the 
base  from  which  the  Sicilian  campaign 
was  planned  and  launched. 

Said  the  U.P.  chief:  “Having  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Sicilian  front,  I  real¬ 
ize  that  there  would  never  have  been 
such  a  front  had  it  not  been  for  Malta. 
This  citadel  is  where  our  European 
offensive  actually  started.  Had  Malta 
surrendered  under  the  merciless  seige, 
Mussolini  would  today  be  utilizing 
Malta  as  the  outer  bastion  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  fortress,  rendering  the  central 
Mediterranean  untenable  for  Allied 
shipping.  Had  Malta  surrendered  the 
gallant  Maltese  people  would  be  sink¬ 
ing  to  the  level  of  the  poverty  ridden 
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Sicilian  peasants  who  have  been  looted 
by  their  own  armies.” 

Keith  Wheeler,  who  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  war  correspon-' 
dent  for  the  Chicago  Times,  com¬ 
pleted  his  vacation  this  week  and  left 
for  the  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet.  Wheeler 
has  been  awarded  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  distinguished  service  medallion 
and  the  Headliners  Club  award  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Aleutians  campaign. 

It  has  happened  before  and  it  will 
happen  again  before  this  thing  is  over. 
Clay  Gowr*m,  Chicago  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  U.  S.  invasion 
forces  on  New  Georgia,  tells  it.  He 
recently  bumped  into  a  wet,  be¬ 
draggled  infantryman,  who  proved  to 
be  Corp.  William  N.  Clark,  former 
Tribune  financial  writer  and  now  one 
of  three  survivors  of  a  12-man  squad 
which  was  fighting  for  Manda  air 
field.  Clark  wrote  for  the  Tribune 
for  six  months  before  being  called  in 
the  Army  in  June,  1942. 

Several  shifts  were  made  in  NBC’s 
war  staff  this  week.  Morgan  Beatty, 
who  has  been  working  out  of  London, 
is  returning  to  the  U.  S.  for  a  vacation, 
and  Elmer  W.  Peterson,  veteran  for¬ 
eign  radio  correspondent  who  recently 
returned  to  London  from  Sweden,  will 
sub  for  him. 

Don  Hollenbeck,  of  the  London  staff, 
has  been  assigned  to  Allied  Force 
Headquarters  in  Algiers,  replacing 
John  McVane,  who  now  is  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

MacVane  went  to  North  Africa  with 
the  first  American  troops  and  stayed 
through  the  African  campaign,  cover¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  Tunis. 

Robert  Magidoff,  NBC  reporter  in 
Moscow,  is  scheduled  to  leave 
that  post  September  1  for  home 
leave. 

Arthur  Burgess  now  is  on  Guadal¬ 
canal  for  the  AP  and  Clarence  Hamm, 
photographer,  is  now  somewhere  in 
the  South  Pacific  with  Admiral  Hal¬ 
sey’s  command.  Hamm  saw  action  on 
Attu.  Also  with  Admiral  Halsey  is 
AP  cameraman  Frank  Filan,  who  saw 
action  in  the  naval  battles  at  Georgia 
Island. 


BAN  RUBBER  ADS 

Montreal,  Aug.  9 — Advertising  of 
synthetic  rubber  or  of  products  of 
vulcanizable  synthetic  rubber  are  pro¬ 
hibited  \inder  an  order  issued  at  the 
request  of  the  principal  rubber  com¬ 
panies  by  J.  A.  Martin,  deputy  con¬ 
troller  of  rubber.  The  order  states: 
“Effective  immediately,  advertising  of 
vulcanizable  synthetic  rubber  or  arti¬ 
cles  made  of  vulcanized  synthetic 
rubber  is  now  allowed.” 


At  Psiarmo,  Sicily,  Clark  Lea,  International  Newt  Service,  left,  examines  the  wounded 
arm  of  Michael  Chinigo,  another  INS  staffer,  who  was  wounded  in  landing  in  Sicily 
during  early  phases  of  the  invasion.  A  picturesque  Sicilian  carabinieri,  with  traditional 
comic  opera  garb,  stands  in  the  background. 


NAS  Plans 
Reader-Product 
Surveys  Soon 


>  £ 


Chicago,  Aug.  11 — Definite  arrange, 
ments  are  being  completed  to  maki 
reader  interest  and  pr^uct  surveys  it 
the  weekly  and  small  daily  field,  undet 
auspices  of  National  Advertising  Se. 
vice,  Inc.,  it  was  announced  here  to¬ 
day  by  Don  Eck,  NAS  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  National  Mtorii^ 
Association.  * 


Mr.  Eck’s  announcements  came  fol- 
lowing  a  series  of  meetings  in  varioi 
sections  of  the  country  at  which  NAS 
promotion  plans  were  discussed  anc 
marks  the  second  step  in  the  promo 
tional  program  of  the  NEA  subsidi^ 
operating  imder  the  one  order-osi| 
check  plan  of  servicing  national  ad 
vertisers  in  the  non-metropolitan  field! 

Elxpansion  of  NAS  activities  on  ^ 
West  Coast  was  also  announced,  fol 
lowing  the  assignment  of  Elwood  Wil 
liams,  San  Francisco  manager  of  thi. 
California  Newspaper  Publiidiers  AiP 
sociation,  as  Pacific  coast  represenul 
tive  of  NAS,  with  headquarters  at  ^ 
Holbrook  Building,  San  Francisco.  Ef 
fective  Sept.  1,  Joel  Clark,  co-publishe; 
of  the  Greenfield  (Tenn.)  Gazette,  wii 
become  sales  representative  for  NA! 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 


Censorship  Tight 
When  Churchill 


Reached  Quebec 


Quebec,  Aug.  11 — Preparatory  to  th 
arrival  here  of  Prime  Miniilel 
Churchill  for  the  conference  stiie 
censorship  was  imposed  from  Sundi; 
onward  to  all  line  of  conununicataxi! 
leading  out  of  the  city.  The  censV' 
ship  is  on  all  telephone  and  tel^rml{ 
lines  and  on  all  mail  leaving  the 
Mention  in  telephone  conversations  oil 
anything  directly  connected  with  tbtj 
conference  resulted  in  the  line  bei£| 
cut  before  the  talker  could  compIe« 
even  one  sentence.  Numerous  Canad 
and  U.  S.  newspapermen,  of  whom  IS 
are  here  with  all  kinds  of  stories  « 
preparations  for  the  conference,  wer 
unable  to  send  them  to  their  papa 
before  today  when  the  officii  aii' 
noimcement  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  arrivH 
was  issued. 


ON  QUEBEC  STORY 

More  than  a  score  of  Washing^ 
correspondents  will  leave  the  capiti| 
Sunday  night  by  special  train  for  Que 
bee  where  they  will  cover  the  Roosej 
velt-Churchill  conference.  Arrangtj 
ments  for  the  trip  were  unofficial  and| 
were  made  by  the  newsmen  and 
railroad  representative.  The  storj] 
thus  far  has  provided  Washington  re 
porters  little  to  write  because  the 
tion  has  been  taking  place  in  Can^ 
except  for  movements  of  the  Unit* 
States  delegation,  which  movemenli| 
are  cloaked  in  censorship. 


LOCAL  BOND  DRIVE 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  residents  celebrata 
Molly  Pitcher  Day  Aug.  7  with  a  oi^ 
day  War  Bond  Sale  promoted  localt 
through  advertising  in  the  Evenki 
Sentinel.  Molly  Pitcher  Tags  auto 
graphed  by  the  descendants  of 
of  tile  first  women  in  military  serw 
were  given  to  bond  buyers.  The  *® 
told  the  story  of  Molly,  who  ^ 
most  of  her  life  in  Carlisle  and  “ 
honor  of  whom  a  memorial  w* 
erected  there,  tying  it  in  with  the  cvff 
rent  need  for  passing  the  ammuni 
tion. 
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CARTOONISTS  VIEW  "DISAPPEARING  ACTS"  OF  FATHERS,  OEW  DANCER  AND  STALIN 


not  such  a  bright  future,  either  it  could  only  happen  the  three  musketeers 

IN  WASHINGTON 


the  three  musketeers 


>«I60N  MW 

omccR-  miir 


Phoenix  Arixona  Gazette 


Packard  Heads  U.P. 

In  North  Airica 

Virgil  Pinkley,  United  Press  Euro¬ 
pean  manager,  Aug.  10  announced  the 
appointment  of  Reynolds  Packard  as 
U.P.  manager  for 
North  Africa, 
with  instructions 
to  reopen  the 
Rome  bureau  of 
the  news  service 
as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble.  A  veteran 
UP.  correspon¬ 
dent,  Packard 
headed  its  bu¬ 
reau  in  the 
Italian  capital 
from  1939  vmtil 

Rtynolds  Packard  his  internment  in 
December,  1941, 
after  Mussolini’s  declaration  of  war 
against  the  U.  S.  He  returned  to  New 
York  in  the  diplomatic  exchange  of 
June,  1942,  and  was  assigned  to  Al¬ 
lied  North  African  Headquarters  early 
in  1943.  From  there,  Packard — who 
accompanied  Italian  forces  into  Ethio¬ 
pia  and  Spain — has  for  the  first  time 
witnessed  an  Italian  war  from  behind 
the  opposing  lines.  Accredited  to  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  he  accompanied 
American  bombers  in  a  mission  over 
Mermo  prior  to  the  Sicilian  invasion. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  American 
foreign  correspondents,  Packard  has 
covered  nearly  every  corner  of  the 
earth  for  U.  P.  A  veteran  of  Italy’s 
Ithiopian  campaign  and  Spain’s  civil 
war,  he  won  the  National  Headliners 
Club  award  in  1939  for  his  stories  of 
the  German  march  in  Czechoslovakia. 

A  sound  and  experienced  observer 
of  Italian  political  and  military  devel- 
^ments,  Packard  is,  with  his  wife — 
formerly  of  his  Rome  staff  and  cur¬ 
rently  assigned  to  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Ankara,  Turkey — author  of  “Balcony 
finpire,”  a  first-hand  study  of  Mus¬ 
solini’s  Italy,  published  in  1942. 

■ 

WOUNDED  IN  DUEL 

Raul  Damonte  Taborda,  former 
Reputy  of  Argentina  and  fiery  foe  of 
fMcism,  fought  a  duel  with  pro-fascist 
^tiago  Dias  Vieyra  in  Buenos  Aires 
Aug.  6,  and  he  lost  the  decision  with 
*  iword  wound  in  his  arm.  Both  men 
•re  editors,  Senor  Vieyra  of  Critica. 


JOINS  COLGATE  STAFF 

F.  Reed  Alvord,  editor  of  Hamilton 
(N.  Y.)  Republican  since  1939,  and 
leader  in  Hamilton  commimity  affairs, 
has  been  named  personal  assistant  to 
President  Everett  Case,  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity.  Robert  C.  Roberts,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Republican,  announced 
simultaneously  ^at  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Rathbone,  former  chairman  of  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  New  York 
University  for  17  years,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  newspaper.  After 
graduating  from  Colgate  in  1931,  Al¬ 
vord  was  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  two  years  and  for  the 
Rochester  Times  Union  for  one  year 
before  free  lance  writing.  Rathl^ne 
was  with  AP,  U.P.,  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  New  York  American,  Chicago 
American,  Chicago  Examiner,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  New  York  Press, 
New  York  Morning  Sun,  New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

■ 

WHO'S  IN  THE  RED? 

A  meticulous  New  York  Sun  copy¬ 
writer  saw  red  and  the  government’s 
face  turned  red  this  week  when  the 
same  copywriter,  Russell  A.  Gaines, 
discovered  written  on  his  two  brand 
new  $50  War  Bonds  under  $50  sym¬ 
bols,  a  picture  of  Jefferson,  and  “^ty 
Dollars”  repeated  in  script,  the  startl¬ 


ing  line;  “Matimity  value  ten  years 
from  issue  date — $25.00.”  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  began  an  immedi¬ 
ate  check-up,  and  excited  Sun  em¬ 
ployes  found  the  mistake  repeated  on 
another  bond.  “Not  even  April  Fool’s 
Day,”  was  Gaines’  final  comment. 


DRIVERS'  STRIKE  BRIEF 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
failed  to  get  its  first  two  editions  on 
the  street  Aug.  10  because  of  a  brief 
unauthorized  strike  of  members  of 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
Union  of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  an 
independent  organization.  The  men 
returned  after  a  few  hours  when  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 
Drivers  are  seeking  adjustment  of 
working  conditions  and  overtime  pay. 
A  contract  between  the  News  and  the 
union  does  not  expire  until  Sept.  11. 
■ 

WAR  LEAVES  1  OEHCER 

Keith  Redner,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Battle  Creek  Bread  Wrapping 
Machine  Co.,  is  the  only  officer  left 
of  the  Advertising  Roundtable  of 
Southern  Michigan.  The  others  have 
gone  to  war,  leaving  Redner  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  the  duration. 


How  Papers  Spend  Income 
Shown  by  Inland  Study 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  10  —  An  indication 
of  how  representative  newspapers 
spend  their  income  dollar  is  contained 
in  a  report  based  on  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Asociation’s  study  of  1942  op- 
eraitng  costs  and  revenues. 

The  Inland  Members  Services  De¬ 
partment  has  analyzed  the  more  in¬ 


teresting  and  timely  expense  percent¬ 
age  figures  of  five  of  the  14  circula¬ 
tion  groups  shown  in  the  master  re¬ 
port.  The  median  figures  (half-way 
between  the  high  and  the  low)  for 
each  of  these  five  representative  cir¬ 
culation  brackets  are  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  INCOME  SPENT  BY  VARIOUS  DEPTS. 


Departments 


Circulation 

Engraving 


4,000  to 

Circulation  Brackets 

6,000  to  10,000  to  15,000  to 

50,000  to 

5,000 

8,000 

12,500 

20,000 

80,000 

12.97 

14.55 

13.68 

13.63 

1332 

8.36 

8.25 

7.98 

5.76 

6.41 

5.35 

7J7 

8.65 

833 

14.02 

.26 

.45 

LSI 

38 

35 

27.96 

24.74 

20.77 

21.42 

16.43 

6J4 

8.42 

9J7 

1137 

1733 

London  Telegraph 
Cleared  in 
Libel  Action 

Judgment  was  given  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  recently  in  favor  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  in  its  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  Justice  Hilerby, 
whereby  £5  damages  and  costs  were 
awarded  for  libel  to  Ben  Lyon  and 
^  wife,  Bebe  Daniels,  both  Amer¬ 
ican  motion  picture  stars  in  the  days 
of  silent  pictures,  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  commenting  on  the 
radio  broadcast  of  “Hi  Gang.” 

Costs,  both  in  the  Court  of  A^Jeal 
and  below,  were  allowed  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Defeads  Press 

The  letter  criticized  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  stating:  “We  must  be  a  nation 
of  lunatics  to  permit  such  a  waste  of 
money  for  such  a  very  sordid  show.” 
The  address  of  the  writer  was  found 
to  be  fictitious. 

Lord  Justice  Scott,  in  pronouncing 
judgment,  said  that  no  doubt  the  let¬ 
ter  was  published  because  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  a  writer  making 
a  fair  comment 

He  added:  “The  principle  of  fair 
comment  is  well  known  to  lawyers 
and  newspapers.  It  is  perhaps  not  so 
well  known  to  the  general  public. 
Fair  comment  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  British  nation  and  re¬ 
mains  undiminished  and  unimpaired. 

“With  regard  to  the  claim  that  the 
address  on  the  letter  was  fictitious,  I 
cannot  accept  that  there  is  a  general 
rule  of  law  making  it  the  duty  of 
every  newspaper  to  verify  the  signa¬ 
ture  and  address  of  a  letter  writer. 

“On  public  grounds  it  is  desirable 
that  a  newspaper  should  do  so,  but  to 
hold  the  absence  of  such  verification 
destroys  the  plea  of  fair  comment 
would  put  too  great  a  burden  on 
newspapers. 

It  would  be  a  burden  so  deterrent 
in  practice  as  would  very  much  re¬ 
duce  the  val^ble  contribution  to 
public  discussion  of  correspondence 
in  the  press.  If  the  comment  were 
fair,  and  the  editor  published  it  solely 
m  the  public  interest,  I  cannot  see 
any  hardship  to  the  person  criticized 
if  the  paper  succeeded  on  the  plea  of 
fair  comment.” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEli 


Free  Press  in  Danger, 
Linwood  I.  Noyes  Says 

ANPA  President  Tells  American  Legion 
That  an  Unshackled  Press  Is  Needed 
For  an  Equitable  Peace 


“IF  WE  LOSE  freedom  of  speech  and 

of  the  press,  we  will  quickly  lose 
all  our  other  freedoms,”  warned  Lin¬ 
wood  I.  Noyes, 
publisher  of 
the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe 
and  president  of 
the  American 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  speech 
last  week  to  the 
Wisconsin  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  in 
Rhinelander, 

Wis. 

Stating  that  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
the  war  is  not 

yet  won  and  that  we  must  not  once 
relax  our  efforts  toward  victory,  he 
said,  “That  we  can  win  the  peace, 
and  an  equitable  and  lasting  one,  is 
another  question.  While  we  fight,  we 
must  pave  the  way.  A  war  can  be 
won  on  the  battlefields,  in  the  air,  on 
and  under  the  sea.  A  war  cah  be  lost 
at  home  and  on  the  home  front.  Re¬ 
member  also  that  America  must  re¬ 
main  free  herself,  free  and  unshackled 
from  within  as  well  as  from  without.” 

Pretf  Under  Attach 

“The  press  is  under  attack  these 
days  and  consequently  the  people  are 
under  attack  and  their  liberties  again 
threatened,”  Noyes  declared.  “Should 
the  press  go  down  before  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  its  enemies,  the  nation 
would  be  the  loser  and  the  loss  would 
be  felt  by  every  individual,  for  he, 
himself,  would  be  lost.  The  press  is 
more  than  a  business;  it  is  an  institu¬ 
tion,  without  which  no  people  can 
live  as  a  free  people.” 

He  explained  that  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  one  and 
the  same,  merely  expressed  through 
different  means,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  initial  act  of  European  dictators 
was  the  suppression  of  the  press. 

Making  the  point  that  it  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  through  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  factual  news,  to  promote 
mutual  understanding,  Noyes  stated, 
“It  is  my  considered  belief  that  W'orld 
peace  cannot  be  manufactured  by 
peacemakers  in  a  conference  which 
concludes  a  global  war  of  extreme 
bitterness.  Peace  can  come  only  with 
understanding,  and  understanding  can 
come  only  with  knowledge.  Therein 
lies  a  great  strength  of  a  free 
press.” 

Freodomt  in  Danger 

“Those  who  would  make  America 
over  have  been  taking  a  second  step,” 
Noyes  asserted.  “They  have  been 
trying  to  destroy  public  confidence  in 
the  nation’s  press,  so  that  when  they 
feel  the  time  is  ripe  they  can  attempt 
to  take  over  and  destroy,  by  economic 
pressure,  or  control  by  regimentation, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country.  If 
they  should  succeed  in  doing  that, 
they  will  be  able  to  destroy  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  which  the 
newspaper  protects.  Such  a  precious 
right  as  that  embodied  in  the  term 
‘free  press’  is  inseparable  from  that 
other  fundamental  American  right, 
freedom  of  speech.  One  cannot  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the 
other.  If  we  lose  freedom  of  speech 
.  and  of  the  press,  we  will  quickly  lose 
all  our  other  freedoms.” 

“Let  us  not  underestimate  the  men 
and  women  who  would  remake 


America,”  he  urged.  “They  are  re¬ 
sourceful  to  the  point  of  cunning. 
They  are  ruthless  and  relentless.”  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  American  Legion  would 
continue  to  support  and  work  for  the 
freedoms. 

■ 

Pulp  Advisory  Group 
Appointed  by  OPA  _ 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — A  pulpwood 
industry  advisory  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  representatives  of 
12  producing  firms  as  members. 

TTie  committee  will  advise  OPA  on 
matters  of  price  policy  in  connection 
with  all  grades  of  woodpulp  sold  on 
the  open  market,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  pulpwood  price 
ceiling  regulations. 

Members  are: 

Amor  Hollingsworth,  president, 
Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  L.  K.  Larson,  manager  of  sales, 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.,  Longview, 
Wash.;  S.  B.  Copeland,  president. 
Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Cloquet,  Minn.; 
and  the  following  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City:  S.  E.  Kay,  manager, 
manufacturing  department.  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Co.;  R.  M.  Buckley,  east¬ 
ern  representative,  Soundview  Pulp 
Co.;  A.  W.  Berggrem,  assistant  to  vice- 
president,  Rayonier  Inc.;  W.  J.  Dixon, 
vice-president  and  secretary,  St.  Regis 
Paper  Co.;  D.  S.  Leslie,  first  vice- 
president  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  Hammermill  Paper  Co.;  J.  L. 
Madden,  vice-president,  Hollingsworth 
&  Whitney  Co.;  R.  W.  Hovey,  vice- 
president,  Oxford  Paper  Co.;  D.  L. 
Luke,  Jr.,  vice-president,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.;  and  D.  P. 
Brown,  assistant  to  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Brown  Co. 

■ 

Collier  Urges  Action 
On  Pulp  Shortage 

Charles  W.  Collier,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  this  week  urged  action  on  the 
wood  pulp  shortage  situation,  stating, 
“that  adequate  supply  of  paper  to 
continue  the  full  unabated  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  to  our  people  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  war  job  cannot  be  questioned.” 

Regarding  the  cut  in  newsprint  al¬ 
ready  in  effect,  he  asked:  “Who  knows 
what  the  end  will  be?  One  of  the 
most  immediate  and  direct  threats  is 
that  allocation  will  be  made  by  the 
government  under  a  licensing  plan 
depending  on  which  publications  are 
considered  the  most  essential.  Such 
a  step  certainly  is  a  direct  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press  itself.” 

Collier  asserted  that  the  real  bottle¬ 
neck  is  the  manpower  situation  in  the 
forests  themselves  and  advanced  the 
proposal  of  John  Picket,  editor  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco, 
that  20,000  workers  be  recruited  from 
Mexico  to  relieve  the  wood  pulp  short¬ 
age  situation. 


ALL  FOR  ONE 

Workers  in  all  departments  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  pitched  in  last 
week  and  collected  a  fund  of  several 
hundred  dollars  for  Earl  Adams,  eld¬ 
erly  copyboy,  after  hearing  that 
Adams’  farm  home  near  Flat  Rock, 
Mich.,  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  fire.  Many  of  the  staffers  also 
contributed  items  of  clothing. 

a 

Ad  Course  Aims 
To  Relieve  Shortage 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Athenaeum 
and  Mechanics  Institute  is  offering  a 
new  course  in  newspaper  advertising 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association.  The 
shortage  of  advertising  personnel  in 
many  newspapers  led  the  New  York 
State  organization  to  request  that  the 
Institute  provide  such  a  special  course 
to  help  meet  the  emergency. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  the  areas  of  selling  and  servic¬ 
ing  advertising.  It  aims  to  prepare 
students  for  initial  employment  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  newspapers 
or  for  transfer  to  advertising  from 
other  kinds  of  work. 

E.  M.  Waterbury,  publisher  of  the 
Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Palladium-Times  and 
chairman  of  the  special  committee 
working  with  the  Institute  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  course,  emphasizes  the 
point  that  anyone  may  enroll  who  is 
recommended  by  any  responsible 
newspaper  publisher  in  the  U.  S.  or 
Canada.  Careful  selection  of  stud¬ 
ents,  many  of  whom  will  have  had 
newspaper  experience,  will  make  it 
possible  to  conduct  the  course  on  an 
intensive  basis  and  to  complete  basic 
training  in  one  semester  of  19  weeks. 

SUCCESS  in' REVERSE 

Richard  Pollard,  formerly  with  Life 
and  Time  magazines,  has  found  his 
Army  experience  just  one  series  of 
successful  reverses.  When  he  entered 
the  army  16  months  ago,  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  army  photographic 
school,  which  as  a  civilian  he  had 
helped  organize  and  for  which  he  had 
written  the  lectures,  and  had  to  listen 
to  his  own  teachings.  Five  months 
ago  Pollard  was  assigned  to  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  public  relations  office  as  a 
private,  and  two  days  after  his  com¬ 
manding  officer  had  recommended 
him  for  a  lieutenant’s  commission,  a 
routine  recommendation  that  he  be 
raised  to  private  first-class  was  de¬ 
nied.  Nevertheless  his  commission 
went  through  unquestioned. 

BALTIMORE  'pRICE  RISE 

Baltimore,  Aug.  9 — (AP) — The  Bal¬ 
timore  News-Post  and  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  announced  last  week  the  home- 
delivery  price  of  the  News-Post  would 
be  raised  from  12  to  15  cents  a  week. 
An  announcement  appearing  in  the 
News-Post  also  stated  that  the  street- 
sale  price  of  the  Simday  American 
on  Saturdays  and  Saturday  nights  in 
Baltimore  and  vicinity  would  be  raised 
from  10  to  12  cents.  The  price  of  the 
final  Sunday  morning  edition  will  re¬ 
main  at  10  cents. 

a 

SHIP  FOR  P.  C.  BOYLE 

The  memory  of  Patrick  C.  Boyle, 
founder  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
and  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  will  be 
honored  in  the  near  future  as  his  name 
is  given  to  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Liberty 
ships  soon  to  slide  down  the  ways. 


Drake  University 
Given  $200,000 
For  Ingham  Hall 

Fund  Donated  by  Cowles 
Foundation  to  Honor 
R  &  T  Editor  Emeritus 

Drake  University  has  announced  rt- 
ceipt  of  a  gift  of  $200,0(X)  to  build  and 
equip  a  new  science  building  to  be 
known  as  “Harvey  Ingham  Science 
Hall.” 

The  new  building  is  the  gift  of  the 
Gardner  Cowles  Foundation,  Des 
Moines,  and  the  equipment  for  the 
building  will  be  donated  by  the  Dei 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany. 

40  Years  of  Service 

The  new  building  will  be  a  lasting 
tribute  to  Harvey  Ingham,  editor- 
emeritus  of  the  Register  and  Tribune. 
Mr.  Ingham,  always  a  strong  advocate 
of  education,  has  completed  more  than 
40  years  of  service  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  will  celebrate  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  Sept.  8. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  speaking  for 
the  donors,  said,  “Harvey  Ingham  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  in  the 
life  of  Des  Moines  and  Iowa. 

“This  state  today  is  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  because  of  his  splen¬ 
did  influence  during  the  last  half 
century.  He  has  always  been  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  education  throughout 
Iowa. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles, 
founders  of  the  Gardner  Cowles  Foun¬ 
dation,  and  all  of  us  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  long  association  with  Harvey 
Ingham  at  the  Register  and  Tribune 
hope  that  this  new  science  buildng 
will  be  a  fitting  and  useful  tribute  to 
his  long  career  of  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Middle  West.” 

Bom  in  Log  Cabin 

The  Gardner  Cowles  Foimdation  was 
established  in  1934  to  assist  Iowa  col¬ 
leges,  hospitals,  and  other  educational 
cultural,  and  charitable  institutions. 
Prior  to  1943  more  than  $600,000  had 
been  distributed  in  gifts  to  about  two 
dozen  institutions  throughout  the 
state. 

Mr.  Ingham  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
just  north  of  Algona,  la.,  in  1858.  For 
20  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Upper 
Des  Moines,  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Algona.  For  the  last  40  years  he  has 
been  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune. 

These  newspapers  under  his  editor¬ 
ship  grew  from  some  16,000  circulatioo 
to  more  than  300,000  daily  and  375,(101) 
on  Sundays.  Since  1903  Mr.  Ingham 
and  Gardner  Cowles  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  together  in  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Company. 

Last  January  Mr.  Ingham  became 
editor-emeritus,  being  succeeded  is 
editor  by  W.  W,  Waymack.  Mr,  Ing¬ 
ham  still  writes  a  daily  column  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Des  Moina 
Register. 

LEASED  for'  DURATION 

The  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  Daily  Bulle¬ 
tin  has  been  leased  by  W.  R.  Twining, 
its  owner,  to  E.  H.  Paysen  and  John  L 
Rider,  former  owners,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  is  announced  by  Twin¬ 
ing,  who  has  been  called  into  tbe 
armed  forces.  He  will  resume  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  after  the  war.  Pay- 
sen  and  Rider  sold  the  property  ^ 
Twining  June,  1942.  Paysen  has  been 
star  reporter  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner, 
and  Rider  has  been  associated  with 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News. 


WPB  EXTENDS  ITS  PAPER  SALVAGE  DRIVE 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  8— The  War  Production  Board  has  extended  its  waste- 
paper  salvage  campaign  to  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  to 
sevei‘al  states  beyond  it.  Collection  campaigns  will  be  suspended  in  areas 
where  an  over-supply  is  indicated,  it  was  added.  An  “avalanche”  of  waste- 
paper  was  collected  in  the  1942  drive,  the  WPB  said. 
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Milwaukee  Daily 
Develops  Plant 
Town  Advertising 

Journal  Gets  Out  Promotion, 
Sells  Local  Industry  on 
)|  Public  Relations  Ads 

The  development  of  plant-town  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  individual  newspapers  as 
well  as  by  industries  and  newspaper 
associations  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  7,  p.  5), 
and  one  of  the  most  active  papers  has 
been  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  which 
began  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
solicit  this  type  of  business  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  separate  from  War  Bonds  or 
other  “contribution  copy.” 

When  the  paper  first  decided  to 
tap  this  source,  a  member  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  staff  was  assigned 
to  handle  the  work  exclusively.  A 
call  list  covering  the  city’s  heavy 
manufacturing  industries  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  an  easel-type  presenta¬ 
tion  showing  the  paper’s  place  in  in¬ 
dustrial  public  relations  developed. 
Ceatiauing  Study  Cited 
The  presentation  began  with  the  use 
of  the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  report  on  the  Journal 
duwing  that  the  paper’s  business 
p(ge  readership  was  not  confined  to 
the  executive  class  but  included  44% 
oiall  men  and  21%  of  all  women  read¬ 
ers.  This  was  followed  by  examples 
of  the  continuous  coverage  given  local 
industry  by  the  paper,  examples  of 
industrial  public  relations  advertising 
done  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and  an 
outline  of  possible  subject  matter  for 
the  individual  prospect.  The  latter 
covered  production  successes,  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  employe  welfare 
programs,  and  the  effect  of  taxes  on 
profits. 

The  presentation  concluded  with  a 
resume  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
E  newspaper  advertising  showing  that 
"I  by  using  it  the  industry  was  support¬ 
ing  the  champion  of  free  enterprise, 
its  own  best  friend. 

When  the  idea  was  first  presented 
to  30  or  40  of  Milwaukee’s  largest 
manufacturers,  it  was  greeted  with 
interest  but  some  skepticism,  for  many 
of  the  prospects  felt  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  impose  additional  prob- 
Ims  on  management  and  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  execute  it  without 
criticism  from  labor. 

"Hitler's  Goose"  Ad 
However,  William  C.  Schroeder,  of 
>bi  Journal  Advertising  Department, 
•rites  Editor  &  Publisher,  “We  were 
hftunate  in  securing  our  first  copy 
iron  a  local  manufacturer  with  a 
®odel  labor  record.  This  firm,  the 
f>lk  Corporation,  was  quick  to  sense 
•be  value  of  taking  the  initiative  in 
Me  relations.  The  initial  ad,  deal- 
b|  with  the  subject  of  working  on 
I  holiday,  won  considerable  comment 
bo®  plant  employes,  and  even  before 
fWnnts  had  been  mailed  to  Falk  men 
^oervice,  letters  came  in  from  some 
J"^se  people  expressing  approval, 
o  “*1**  firm  plans  to  continue  its  news- 
advertising  as  a  permanent  pro- 
after  the  war.” 
advertisement  to  which  Mr. 
fPoeder  refers  was  headed,  “We’re 
.  jading  this  Thanksgiving  cooking 
•iPpH  Hitler’s  goose,”  and  copy  further 
^^pfained  that  many  of  the 

^gone  without  a  single  day  <5ff,  Sun¬ 
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days  included,  for  more  than  a  year. 

AUis-Chalmers,  Milwaukee’s  larg¬ 
est  plant,  was  the  next  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing.  After  a  few  trial  ads,  the  firm 
settled  on  a  weekly  schedule  of  one- 
column  ads  picturing  representative 
workers  at  their  jobs.  The  company 
reports  an  excellent  reaction  to  the 
series  and  has  ordered  it  through  for 
40  weeks. 

A  particularly  distinctive  series  of 
ads  vfas  done  by  the  Cherry-Burrell 
Corp.  using  pictures  of  the  industry’s 
workers  coupled  with  those  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  in  service.  For 
example,  one  ad  entitled  “Mother’s  In 
Uniform,  Too”  used  pictures  of  eight 
different  women  at  their  respective 
jobs,  with  star-shaped  photo  inserts 
of  their  sons,  and  copy  telling  briefly 
the  worker’s  name,  her  job,  the  names 
of  her  sons,  and  their  branch  of  and 
rank  in  the  service. 

An  example  of  advertising  for  post¬ 
war  business  is  the  series  by  the  Ben- 
Hur  Manufacturing  Co.  picturing  froz¬ 
en  food  lockers  for  the  farm  and  home 
to  be  produced  after  the  war. 

In  an  article,  “Industry  Discovers 
the  Local  Newspaper”  published  in 
the  Torch,  January,  1943,  Mr.  Schroe¬ 
der  discusses  at  length  this  plant-town 
advertising,  showing  that  through 
newspapers  many  problems  of  person¬ 
nel,  production,  and  public  relations 
can  be  solved.  He  also  points  out  that 
in  this  type  of  advertising  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  the  aid  of  “two  of  copy¬ 
writing’s  greatest  tools  —  Timeliness 
and  Local  Interest.” 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  elaborate  film 

promotions  ever  planned  has  been 
working  out  by  Warner  Bros,  for 
“This  Is  the  Army.”  In  addition  to 
the  customary  advertising  for  a  major 
production,  the  company  and  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Army  Emergency  Relief 
Fund,  to  which  all  profits  from  the 
film  are  going,  are  forming  commit¬ 
tees  of  merchants  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  towns  where  the  film  is 
to  play  to  sell  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  pTogram  was  initiated  in 
New  York  where  the  movie  had  its 
premiere,  and  stores  there  ran  ads  de¬ 
voted  to  welcoming  the  production  or 
included  the  welcome  in  their  regular 
ads.  Warner  Bros,  has  limited  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  film  magazines  so  that 
there  will  be  more  money  for  the 
fund,  and  has  worked  out  a  variety  of 
ads,  window  displays,  radio  programs, 
outdoor  poster  ideas,  and  direct  mail 
campaigns  for  local  use.  In  most  of 
the  ads  and  all  of  the  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  the  title  of  the  film  has  been 
worked  out  in  animated  letters  using 
cartoons  of  soldiers. 

Liggett's,  the  Rexall  Drug  Stores, 
this  month  is  running  a  full-page  in¬ 
stitutional  ad  in  Boston  and  New  York 
newspapers.  Entitled  “Homesickness 
Can  Be  Cured,”  the  ad  urges  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  buy  War  Bonds  in  quantities. 

Another  of  the  series  of  Ford  ads  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  public  informed  on 
the  war  work  being  accomplished  by 
the  company  will  be  released  Aug.  15 
or  22  in  202  newspapers  located  in  113 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Headed 
“The  Ford  Way  of  Doing  Business  in 
Wartime,”  the  ad  discusses  how  Ford 
methods  save  money  amd  materials 
and  get  the  job  done  quickly. 

On  the  theory  that  any  manufac¬ 
turer,  no  matter  how  remotely  he 
deals  with  the  general  public,  will 


benefit  from  newspaper  advertising. 
Gene  P.  Robers,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Weatherhead  Co.,  Cleveland, 
announced  this  week  the  opening  of 
a  campaign  in  17  newspapers  in  nine 
principal  cities.  Copy,  which  will  be 
in  1,500-line  units,  dramatically  em¬ 
phasizes  the  increased  suffering  and 
loss  of  life  resulting  from  time  lost 
on  the  production  lines  and  from  any 
individual  or  general  let-up  in  our 
effort  to  speed  victory.  The  taking  of 
newspaper  space  marks  a  departure  in 
Weatherhead  advertising  which  in  the 
past  has  been  limited  to  trade  papers 
and  a  select  list  of  national  magazines. 
The  campaign  was  created  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  John  C.  McManemin,  Jr.,  of 
the  copy  staff  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  New 
York,  who  is  handling  the  account 

The  New  York  Von  Co.  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  is  using  newspaper 
advertising.  Fifty-line  spot  annoimce- 
ments  are  being  run  in  approximately 
18  rotogravure  supplements  every 
Sunday.  The  campaign  has  been  nm- 
ning  for  the  past  eight  months  and  has 
been  scheduled  to  run  for  the  next 
eight.  Roy  Durstine  is  the  agency. 

The  Waste  Paper  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries  has  begun  a  general  newspaper 
campaign  on  the  war  need  of  waste 
paper.  Olian  Agency,  St.  Louis,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  New 
York,  ran  a  one-column  editorial- 
type  ad  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  this  week  asking  “Why  ‘Intoxi¬ 
cants’?”  Copy  asserts  that  alcoholic 
beverages  need  not  be  intoxicating 
and  points  out  that  immoderate  use  of 
sunshine,  water,  and  food  can  be  as 
injurious  as  that  of  liquor.  This  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  ads  planned. 

The  United  States  Rubber  Co.  this 
week  began  a  campaign  in  18  news¬ 
papers,  explaining  that  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  is  an  entire  family  of  new  mate¬ 
rials,  “Not  Just  One  New  Kind  of 
Rubber.”  Photographs  taken  by  a 
high-speed  camera  demonstrate  the 
difference  in  the  bounce  of  balls  made 
from  different  synthetics.  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.,  New  York,  handles  the 
account. 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Kidd  &  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
direct  the  advertising  for  Whip-Aid, 
the  new  prepared  mix  for  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  whipped  cream  from  ordinary 
cream.  Advertising  is  scheduled  for 
key  city  newspapers. 

A  production  budget  of  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  has  been  set 
by  Eldward  Small  for  his  forthcoming 
United  Artists  picturization  of  Booth 
Tarkington’s  new  novel,  “Kate  Fenni- 
gate.”  The  book,  now  one  of  the 
nation’s  best  sellers,  will  get  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  advertising  and 
exploitation  campaigns  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  publishing  field.  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  and  Co.,  the  publishers, 
are  scheduling  a  two  month  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  forty-four  key  city 
newspapers.  During  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  insertions  running  from  a 
hundred  lines  to  half  pages  will  be 
used. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  withdraw  from 
the  handling  of  the  NBC  and  The  Blue 
Network  accounts.  This  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  permanent  policy  adopted 
by  the  agency  not  to  handle  media 
accounts. 

Todd  Shipyards  Corp.,  which  began 
using  large-space  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  March  featuring  its  workers 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Grade  Labeling 
Made  Compulsory 
On  Meat  by  OES 

Vinson  Soys  Congress  Ban 
Does  Not  Limit  President's 
Power  to  Issue  Regulations 

Washington,  Aug.  9 — While  OPA  has 
been  issuing  formal  orders  eliminating 
compulsory  grade  labeling  from  a  list 
of  price  regulations  and  explaining 
that  the  action  is  pursuant  to  law  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress,  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  has  been  setting 
up  compulsory  grade  labeling  for 
meats  and  contending  its  moves  are 
within  the  law. 

An  amendment  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Act  specifically  outlawed  grade 
labeling  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Fred  W.  Vinson,  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilizer,  says  the  Congres¬ 
sional  act  does  not  limit  the  power  of 
the  President  to  issue  regulations 
looking  to  the  stabilization  of  living 
costs.  And,  Vinson  continued,  the 
President  has  delegated  the  power  to 
OES. 

Grade  labeling  of  meat,  it  was  rep¬ 
resented,  is  essential  if  sharp  increases 
in  prices  are  to  be  avoided. 

■ 

Retailers  Hear  War 
Loan  Drive  Plans 

Groups  of  retailers  meeting  in  local 
NBC  studios  the  country  over  Aug. 
10  heard  government  and  retail  of¬ 
ficials  outline  over  a  closed  circuit, 
the  stores’  part  in  the  coming  Third 
War  Loan  Drive.  Theodore  Gamble, 
director  of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
U.  S.  Treasury,  commended  retailers 
on  past  performance  and  explained 
that  the  stores’  goal  for  the  new  drive 
would  be  one  million  dollars  in  bonds 
and  stamps.  Palmer  Hoyt,  director 
of  owl’s  Domestic  Bureau,  was 
equally  laudatory. 

Delos  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
tailers  War  Campaign  Committee,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  amount  needed 
amounted  to  $220  per  employe  per 
store  and  that  citations  would  be  given 
those  who  make  their  quota. 

Walker  stated  that  retailers  plan  to 
devote  10%  or  one  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  their  September  adver¬ 
tising  budget  to  the  promotion  of  this 
drive,  and  asserted  that  “Advertising 
is  a  powerful  force.”  Edward  M.  Al¬ 
len,  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  urged,  “Let’s 
turn  our  advertising  departments 
loose  to  write  the  advertising  copy 
about  the  war  they’ve  wanted  to 
write.” 

BUTTER  RULING  EASED 

Washington,  Aug.  10— The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  stricken 
compulsory  grade  labeling  out  of  its 
regulations  on  butter  pricing.  The 
formal  order  notes  that  Congress  has 
directed  that  compulsory  grades  no 
longer  be  enforced  under  OPA  rules. 

HUMMERT  LEAVES 

Negotiations  having  fallen  through 
between  Frank  Hummert  and  Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
mert  will  terminate  his  affiliation  with 
the  agency  effective  Dec.  31,  1943,  and 
continue  in  the  radio  production  busi¬ 
ness  as  heretofore,  operating  under 
the  name  of  Hummert  Radio  Produc¬ 
tions. 
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Plans  to  Expedite  Stories 
From  Sicily  Fleet  Miscued 

Correspondents  Were  Told  Planes  Would 

Fly  Dispatches  on  Invasion  Back  to  African  HQ, 

But  Idea  Didn't  Work  Out 

By  JOHN  A.  MOROSO,  m 
Associated  Press  Naval  Correspondent 


(Written  eipecialljr  for  Eoirok  &  PoaLKHu) 

NEWSPAPERMEN  covering  the 

Sicilian  invasion  were  scattered  with 
Army  and  Navy  forces  in  all  of  the 
AUi^  ports  of 
North  Africa  and 
at  Malta. 

Ninety  -  three 
reporters  and 
photogra- 
phers  were  ac¬ 
credited  in  the 
area  and  this  list 
was  increased  at 
the  last  moment 
by  arrival  of 
newsmen  in  con¬ 
voys  from  Amer¬ 
ica. 

I  went  over  as 
a  naval  correspondent  in  an  amphib¬ 
ious  task  force  commanded  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Alan  G.  Kirk.  In  the  same 
convoy  went  Clark  Lee  of  Bataan 
fame,  with  INS,  and  John  M.  Meck- 
lin,  of  UP.  We  also  had  Texas-bom 
George  Sessions  Perry,  author  and 
special  writer  for  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Poet,  and  Reginald  Ingraham, 
formerly  an  AP  staffer  in  Washington, 
now  with  Time. 

We  made  a  lengthy  crossing  to  a 
North  African  port.  It  was  my  sec¬ 
ond  trip,  since  I  went  in  with  the 
Navy  in  the  occupation  of  North 
Africa  last  November.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  we  were  fully  informed  what  lay 
before  us — the  Sicilian  invasion.  We 
got  everything  we  needed  for  back¬ 
ground  and  copy  but  we  did  not  get 
the  one  important  thing  we  needed — 
proper  arrangements  for  transmission 
of  copy. 

PreaiUed  Ploaet  Dida't  Show 

Naval  correspondents  in  our  task 
force  were  told  that  we  could  fly  our 
material  from  the  flagship  to  one  of 
three  North  African  ports  for  censor¬ 
ship  and  transmission  to  America. 
Our  fleet  censors  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  any  copy. 

That  might  have  worked  all  right 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  never  got 
any  planes  and  the  Navy  correspon¬ 
dents  were  forced  to  retium  by  ship 
to  a  North  African  port  to  file  copy. 
This  port  had  no  censors  so  we  had 
our  copy  flown  to  another  port.  None 
of  us  knew  what  had  passed  the  cen¬ 
sor — if  anything — imtil  we  got  back 
to  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Kirk  and  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer,  Lieut.  John  Mason  Brown, 
formerly  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  did  everything  they 
could  to  help,  and  the  situation  was 
not  their  fault.  The  answer,  seems  to 
lie  in  inadequate  planning  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  In  future  operations,  the  Navy 
should  have  all  these  matters  arranged 
in  advance. 

We  had  some  gruelling  experiences. 
I  went  ashore  with  the  first  assault 
troops  and  my  landing  boat  struck 
rocks  when  we  lost  oiu:  way  in  the 
darkness.  We  had  to  swim  for  it,  and 
some  of  us  did  not  make  it 

(The  officer  in  charge  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  conunendation  for  Moroso  and 
reconunended  he  be  given  the  Silver 
Star  or  other  suitable  award  for  his 
courage.  Last  November,  when  Mo¬ 


roso  was  knocked  out  by  concussion 
aboard  a  light  cruiser  off  Casablanca, 
he  received  a  special  citation  from  the 
conunanding  officer. — Ed.) 

Ingraham  covered  the  landing  from 
a  destroyer  which  bombarded  the 
coast. 

Lee  landed  after  daylight  with  the 
generals  and  went  on  to  some  thrilling 
experiences  including  a  visit  to  Vit- 
toria  before  that  town  was  captured. 
He  transferred  from  the  Navy  to  the 
Army  and  remained  in  Sicily  when 
our  ships  sailed. 

Mecklin  was  aboard  his  transport 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  attack, 
but  later  got  in  and  gathered  material 
from  soldiers  ashore. 

Perry,  a  romantic  fellow,  went  in 
with  a  group  of  boats  that  drew  fire 
from  shore  batteries.  He  had  the  thrill 
of  watching  two  Allied  ships  lay  a 
smoke  screen  around  his  group  of 
boats.  They  all  landed  without  mis¬ 
hap. 

Fantastic  Experitnee 

The  most  fantastic  experience  of  any 
correspondent  was  that  of  bearded 
John  Thompson  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  John  invaded  with  paratroopers 
and  took  his  typewriter  along.  It 
landed  close  by  him  and  he  retrieved 
it  rapidly.  His  group  was  blown  miles 
away  from  their  objective  and  John 
hiked  about  15  miles  with  that  type¬ 
writer  before  he  ran  into  an  attack 
by  strong  German  forces.  He  hid  the 
machine  in  a  ditch  and  lost  it  during 
the  melee. 

When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  in  a 
dusty  command  post  near  Scoglitti 
trying  to  borrow  a  jeep  to  search  for 
that  typewriter.  Thompson  was  a 
sight.  The  dust  in  Sicily  is  fine  and 
gray  and  John’s  beard  is  long — about 
seven  inches.  He  had  the  appearance 
of  an  ancient  when  he  walked  down 
the  road  and  I  heard  a  battle-scarred 
soldier  say,  “I’d  hate  to  meet  that 
man  in  the  dark.’’ 

John  also  puzzled  some  of  our  Army 
men.  They  could  not  reason  why  a 
reporter  would  want  to  parachute  from 
a  plane  in  the  dark  and  land  in  enemy 
territory  particularly  when  casualties 
were  expected  to  run  as  high  as  60  to 
70%.  I  wanted  to  ask  John  but  didn’t. 

Wars  produce  odd  situations.  In  the 
middle  of  a  sand  dune  area  during  a 
battle  I  started  up  a  narrow  trail.  An 
Army  captain  stepped  from  behind  a 
tree,  his  face  disguised  by  dust  glasses. 

“Where  in  hell  do  you  think  you  are 
going?”  he  demanded.  I  had  not  seen 
Fete  Eldred  in  three  years  but  I  rec¬ 
ognized  his  voice.  We  had  been  bud¬ 
dies  back  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  AP. 

Reanion  in  Sicily 

We  sat  down  under  a  tree  despite 
the  fact  the  ground  was  covered  with 
dried  horse  dung,  and  Eldred  told  me 
all  the  latest  gossip  from  the  AP  of¬ 
fice  back  home.  I  had  left  only  a  few 
weeks  before  and  Pete  knew  more 
about  it  than  I  did.  The  grapevine  is 
long. 

With  Pete  was  Phil  Stem,  a  Stare 
and  Stripes  photographer,  and  Clint 
Green  of  INS.  They  were  both  dog- 
tired  and  lay  prone  on  the  smelly 
groxind.  They  were  heading  for  the 
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front  and  were  waiting  for  a  jeep  to 
haul  their  equipment  up. 

Newsmen  in  Africa  live  fairly  well. 
Most  of  them  have  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters. 

The  food  situation  not  surpris¬ 
ingly  leaves  something  to  be  desired 
but  none  go  hungry.  Liquor  is  mostly 
bad  and  expensive.  The  American 
product  is  non-existent.  French 
cognac  is  mostly  of  a  bootleg  nature. 
Most  of  our  correspondents  stick  to 
such  potable  wine  as  is  obtainable, 
and  many  have  given  up  drinking  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  Army  has  established  a  rest 
camp  on  the  beach  at  Zefra,  near  Al¬ 
giers,  and  press  people  can  live  there 
in  tents  and  eat  at  a  beach  house  run 
by  the  Army. 

Col.  Joseph  Phillips,  formerly  of 
Newsweek  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  head  man  and  is  doing  a 
good  job  under  trying  conditions. 

Most  of  the  correspondents  are  in 
good  physical  condition  from  long 
marches  in  the  field.  Our  boys  are 
really  in  there  pitching. 


Schneider  loining  NBCi 
Press  Dept.,  Sept.  1 


J.  N.  Faulkes  Heads 
Grand  Rapids  Gazette 


James  N.  Faulkes,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  management  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
since  1914  and 


has  been  circu¬ 
lation  director 
for  the  last  15 
years,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  and 
general  manager 
of  the  Gazette 
Company  at  a 
special  meeting 
of  the  board  of 
directors  last 
week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  L. 
Miller,  who  died 
July  22. 


Jamas  N.  Faulkes 


J.  F.  Hladky,  Jr.,  was  named  vice- 
president,  succeeding  Mr.  Faulkes,  and 
will  continue  to  hold  the  position  of 
secretary.  Clare  R.  Marshall  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer.  Mrs.  John  L. 
Miller  was  elected  a  director  of  the 


company. 

The  new  president’s  father,  Fred  W. 
Faulkes,  who  in  1884  became  co¬ 
publisher  with  Clarence  Miller,  was 
editor  imtil  his  death  in  1905.  Mr. 
Faulkes  is  a  native  of  Grand  Rapids 
and  he  attended  Coe  College  and  the 
University  of  Iowa. 


ANPA  SEEKS  NURSES 


Walter  E.  Schneider,  associate  ei 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  has  n 
signed  to  join  the  Press  Departin« 
of  the  National 


B  r  o  adcasting 
Company,  effec¬ 
tive  Sept.  1.  His 
successor  at  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PUBUSHER 
has  not  yet  been 
named. 

Mr.  Schneider’s 
new  position  will 
be  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  NBC 
press  depart¬ 
ment,  headed  by 
John  McKay. 
M  r .  Schneider 


DITTER  ASKS  OWI  PROBE 

Washincton,  Aug.  12  —  Charging 
OWI  with  violation  of  the  “probation” 
on  which  it  was  placed  by  Congress 
when  funds  for  limited  operation  were 
granted.  Rep.  J.  William  Ditter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Committee,  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  ask  for  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  next  month.  Treatment  of  the 
radio  industry  in  connection  with  plans 
for  “Atlantic  Charter”  anniversary 
broadcasts,  plus  the  program  which 
described  Victor  Emmanuel  as  a  “mo¬ 
ronic  little  King”  are  high  x>oints  in 
the  bill  of  particulars  filed  against 
OWI  by  Ditter.  The  latter  broadcast, 
the  congressman  charged,  conceivably 
"delayed  the  capitulation  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  government  and  thereby  added  to 
American  casualties.” 


Walter  E.  Sckn*'^ 

has  been  associate  editor  of  Editoi 
Publisher  since  May,  1939.  He  joim 
its  staff  in  March,  1937,  as  news  edib 
after  serving  as  Philadelphia  com 
spondent  for  two  years. 

Before  going  to  New  York  he  wi 
feature  editor  and  assistant  city 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Puil 
Ledger  for  11  years  and  previoui 
was  general  assignment  and  featu 
reporter  for  several  years.  He  joiw 
the  Ledger  after  obtaining  his  fir^  ei 
perience  as  a  reporter  on  the  Camdi 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Courier.  A  native 
Philadelphia,  he  attended  Cent'j 
High  Siffiool  and  Temple  Universi; 
in  that  city  before  entering  newspij 
per  work. 


Started  Press  Casealty  List 


During  his  career  at  Editor  t  Pn 
LisHER,  Mr.  Schneider  has  specialke 
in  surveys  of  the  newspaper  field  is 
since  the  war  began  in  1939  has  M 
lowed  closely  the  activities  of  tkl 
American  war  correspondents,  il 
September,  1942,  at  the  time  of  tfj' 
third  anniversary  of  the  war,  he  cos 
piled  the  first  list  of  U.  S.  press  cr- 
unities  abroad,  which  has  been  wide 
reprinted. 

As  a  result  of  this  emphsi  t 
upon  the  dangers  and  hardships  su 
fered  by  the  U.  S.  corps  of  war  n 
porters  and  their  growing  list 
casualties  in  line  of  duty  at  the  v 
fronts,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Co: 
gress  last  April  proposing  decor 
tions  for  outstanding  achieveme:  | 
by  wounded  or  injured  correspo: 
ents. 

Mr.  Schneider  has  contributed 
number  of  editorials  appearing  1 
Editor  &  Publisher..  His  recent  e 
torial,  “How  Long  a  Free  Press ; 
pointing  out  the  dangerous  situati  j 
facing  newspapers  under  the  U.  | 
Supreme  Court  decision  giving  1 1 
Federal  Communications  Comm' 
unlimited  powers  over  the  “compo^J 
tion  of  tridfic”  to  radio  stations, 
widely  reprinted  and  occasioned 
siderable  comment.  He  also  star 
the  editorial  campaign  in  Editos 
Publisher  against  tfie  “off-the-re«r 
practice  by  public  officials,  politici^ 
and  public  speakers. 
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SUES  DETROIT  NEWS 


An  appeal  was  sent  out  to  ANPA 
members  recently  by  President  Lin- 
wood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe,  to  assist  the  Americsm  Red 
Cross  in  recruiting  30,000  graduate, 
registered  nurses  for  war  duty  this 
year  from  the  175,000  eligibles  in  the 
U.  S. 


Detroit,  Aug.  10 — The 
News  has  been  named  defendant 
a  $500,000  libel  suit,  with  News  1 
porter  Louis  Tendler  named  as  i 
defendant  The  suit  was  filed  in  M 
cuit  Court  by  a  former  common  pj 
judge,  Joseph  Sanders,  who  cM 
that  his  reputation  was  dam^w 
one  of  a  series  of  articles  witten 
Tendler  and  appearing  in  the  News) 
July  27  and  28,  according  to  the ' 
of  particulars.  Tendler’s  artide 
ferred  to  an  alleged  appearMce 
Judge  Sanders  at  Bethune  police  I 
tion,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
ven^  court  for  the  release 


prisoners. 
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In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Our  interest,  naturally,  is  in  the  4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families  who  prefer  to  read  about  the  heat  (and 
other  items  of  moment)  in  their  favorite  newspaper — The  Evening  Bulletin.  Care  to  delve  with  us  in  this 
matter  of  reader  interest?  Surveys  show  that  Philadelphians  read  The  Bulletin  an  average  of  53  minutes 
daily,  which  goes  to  explain  why  The  Bulletin  is  more  interesting  to  advertisers  than  any  other  Philadel¬ 
phia  daily  paper.  Incidentally,  The  Bulletin  has  the  largest  evening  newspaper  circulation^  in  America. 

'k  CircuUaion  over  600,000^ 


\ 


I 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 


Skott  'Ta.kzA 

MORNING  AFTER  remorse  seldom 
is  so  well-documented  as  in  two 
letters  received  in  the  same  mail  at 
I.  &  P.  this  week. 

A  New  England  reader,  who  evi¬ 
dently  doesn’t  like  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  who  must  remain  anonymous, 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  E.  &  P.,  Aug.  6 
but  addressed  his  remarks  to  “Peg.” 
(hir  subscriber  didn’t  like  the  Pegler 
biterview  headline  in  the  July  31  issue 
—“Pegler  Not  Satisfied  With  Fruits  of 
K)  Years  Racket  Campaigning” — and 
asked: 

“Well,  Peg,  if  you’re  not  satisfied 
with  ‘Fruits’  why  don’t  you  ask  for  a 
raise? 

“Don’t  deny  it,  old  boy,”  he  chided, 
‘‘the  only  reason  you  write  as  you  do 
k  because  you  foimd  a  market  for 
jrour  writing.  You,  Peg,  like  your 
publishers,  your  syndicate,  and  yes, 
aiyself,  are  interested  in  only  one 
Sling,  MORE  DOLLARS.” 

A  postscript  to  the  editor  said: 
*^pace  allowing,  please  publish.  I 
am  not  a  Red,  I  am  a  Republican  run- 
aing  for  ofiice,  I  am  a  Christian,  a 
diurch  member,  a  believer  in  God  and 
Christ.” 

Came  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  and 
Our  anti-Pegler  friend  typed  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  _ 

“‘PLEASE  KILL  LETTER  TO  EDI¬ 
TOR  REGARDING  PEGLER  WHICH 
1  MAILED  LAST  NIGHT.  DO  NOT 
RUN  IT.  CANCEL  LETTER. 

“I  had  a  few  too  many  gins  and 
short  beers  or  I  would  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  raucous  vein. 

“PLEASE  DESTROY  LETTER.  It 
would  seriously  embarrass  me.  Funny 
things  we  do  sometimes  with  too  many 
‘shots’  under  the  belt” 

Our  New  England  friend  evidently 
has  taken  a  page  out  of  Pegler  to 
heart.  It  was  in  his  column  a  few 
years  back  that  “Peg”  wrote  50  times 
his  memorable  New  Year’s  Day  les¬ 
son:  “I  must  not  mix  champagne, 
whiskey,  and  gin.” 

■ 

ADD  TO  THE  WOES  of  trying  to  nm 
a  newspaper  with  women: 

A  crisis  developed  at  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  newspaper  office  last  week  when 
two  young  women  reporters,  who  dis¬ 
like  each  other  anyway,  arrived  at  the 
office  wearing  dresses  that  were  exact 
duplicates. 

They  eyed  each  other  with  amazed 
disgust  and  then  one  of  them  went  to 
her  locker  and  took  out  a  jacket  she 
had  kept  their  for  chilly  days.  She 
donned  it,  buttoned  it  tightly  and 
wore  it  all  day  despite  the  fact  the 
fiiermometer  hit  93  and  the  humidity 
was  higher. 

■ 

HEIRE’S  ONE  REASON  state  editors 
get  that  haunted  look: 

A  country  corrrespondent  waited 
tiiree  days  ^ter  an  air  crash  to  mail 
a  report  to  Fitzhugh  Crain,  state  news 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner: 

“I  was  informed  last  night  by  my 
operator  .  .  .  that  the  Trammel,  Ky., 
Rl,  mail  carrier,  E.  C.  Cook,  told  Mr. 
Tom  House  that  the  missing  body  has 
been  found.  .  .  .  They  tell  me  that  as 
file  body  was  not  found  \mtil  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday  they  could  not  tell  but 
little  about  it,  and  that  the  debris  of 
the  wreck  is  now  all  cleared  away 
and  the  people  who  have  been  guard- 
fog  it  are  all  now  gone,  and  it  is  also 
reported  that  some  money  and  an¬ 
other  bag  of  mail  has  been  found. 

“I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
authentic  reports,  so  the  best  I  know 
is  to  give  you  this  tip,  so  if  you  have  a 
reporter  at  the  place  where  the 
authorities  have  gone  to,  you  might 
have  them  inquire  into  it. 


“If  I  KNEW  you  wanted  me  to  go 
down  there  and  inquire,  I  might  do  so, 
but  think  my  most  sensible  plan  is  to 
await  your  instructions  before  barging 
in  on  news  that  important” 

■ 

EIDITORS  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal  sadly  shook  their  heads  and 
chalked  it  up  as  “a  sign  of  the  times” 
when  a  new  reporter — ^who  had  been 
a  street  car  motorman  the  last  six 
years — resigned  after  three  nights  of 
work  “because  they  wouldn’t  let  me 
write  editorials.” 

Urge  'Tall  Gardens" 

LONG  BEFORE  the  spring  planting 
season,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar  was  nmning  garden  pages 
and  daily  stories  with  timely  data  on 
how  to  raise  a  Victory  Garden. 

Now  most  of  the  harvest  has  been 
made  but  the  Press-Scimitar  is  not 
content  to  sit  back  and  wait  until  next 
spring.  It  has  already  started  a  move¬ 
ment  for  more  fall  gardens.  In  a 
page  one  news  story  that  bore  a  two- 
column  heading  gardeners  were  re¬ 
minded  of  the  many  vegetables  that 
could  be  planted  now  for  a  fall 
harvest.  “Your  seed  won’t  grow  if 
you  keep  it  in  the  sacks  and  won’t 
plant  it,”  gardeners  were  reminded. 
Those  victory  gardeners  who  did  not 
gather  all  of  the  vegetables  they  an¬ 
ticipated  because  of  the  drouth  or 
other  adverse  conditions  were  told  to 
“try  again  and  see  what  you  can  do 
wiA  a  fall  garden.” 

"Over  Here"  Column 
SOMETHING  new  in  the  way  of  a 
newspaper  column  blossomed  forth 


recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  when  “Over  Here”  made  its 
debut. 

Accentuating  the  rapid  strides  of 
women  in  American  journalism,  the 
column  is  written  by  a  woman  who 
has  made  her  journalistic  mark  in 
brief  time.  The  author  is  Ellen  Taussig, 
who  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
News  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
She  was  a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  when  it  closed  in 
1942. 

“Over  Here”  is  a  column  in  the  war 
vein  about  war  workers  and  per¬ 
sonalities  on  the  home  front,  l^en 
tours  the  canteens,  the  nearby  camps 
and  naval  stations,  the  war  industrial 
plants  and  oUter  service  centers.  Her 
daily  grist  is  a  miniature  Who’s  Who 
about  those  who  are  serving  valiantly 
in  behalf  of  the  armed  services. 

Candidates'  Column 

THE  Somerset  (Pa.)  American  during 

every  primary  campaign  for  the 
nmnination  of  county  ofiicers  carries  a 
column  of  political  cards — set  in  agate 
to  conserve  space.  This  season  as  in 
former  years  the  paper  is  finding  it 
profitable.  Hie  names  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  are  inserted  alphabetically,  be¬ 
ing  grouped  according  to  the  office  to 
which  they  aspire,  and  copy  is  the 
same:  “Subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
Republican  (or  Donocratic)  voters  at 
the  primary  election  Sept.  14.  Your 
vote  and  influence  will  be  gratefully 
appreciated.”  A  flat  rate  continues  in 
effect  until  the  first  of  September,  and 
candidates  inserting  cards  after  that 
date,  are  charged  by  the  day.  Candi¬ 
dates  and  politicians  watch  the  col¬ 
umn,  which  appears  daily  on  the 
classified  page,  for  annoimcements  of 
new  office-seekers.  Each  candidate 
appearing  in  the  column  is  given  a 
free  write-up. 


This  is  an 


Economy -Wise 
Editor 


He  ADDS  readers 
and 

SUBTRACTS  costs! 
He  does  it  on  his 
NEA  budget . . 

.  .  keeping  readers  pleased 
with  NEWS-Columns  by 
such  noted  Staff  writers  as: 

PETER  EDSON 
in  Washington 

HARRY  GRAYSON 
“The  Scoreboard” 

S.  BURTON  HEATH 
Editorials 

ALICIA  HART 

“Beauties’  Hints” 

TOM  WOLF 
in  London 

RUTH  MILLETT 
“We,  the  Women” 

GAYNOR  MADDOX 
“War  Kitchen” 

BETTY  MacDONALD 
'  “Homefront  Forecast” 

ERSKINE  JOHNSON 
in  Hollywood 

ROSELLEN  CALLAHAN 
Fashion  Features 

THOMAS  M.  JOHNSON 
Military  Analyst 

MARGUERITE  YOUNG 
Feature  Articles 

He  pleases  himself  by 
saving  cash  and  time  .  . 

He  needn’t  waste  a 
precious  minute  hunting 
additional  news- 
features  or  columns.. 

Nor  spend  a  singl* 
penny  over  his 
budget,  for  NEA 
adequately  provides 
his  every  need. 


Line  up  200,000  Icids  and  you  have  a  food 
problem  of  staggering  proportions.  Do 
you  wonder  why  New  York  POST  readers 
spend  more  than  95 
millions  a  year  on 
FOOD  alone?  .  .  . 


Motkars  of  these  aver-hunqry  kids  need  astkee- 
lie  food  information.  So  the  New  York  POST 
(alone)  runs  a  COMPLETE  food  page  EVERY 
day,  sensibly  edited  by  Agnes  Adams. 


It's  a  lot  of  dough! 
This  combined  income 
of  the  200,000  New 
York  POST  families  is 
truly  an  IMPORTANT 
national  market— cov¬ 
ered  by  no  other  New 

- York  evening  paper. 

WE  REPRESENT  ourselves  in  this  billion-dollar  market.  Write  or  phone 
collect  to  Ed  Kennelly,  National  Advertising  Manager,  for  details! 
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Illinois  Editor 
Trcoislates  Com 
Into  Hogs  for  U.  S. 

Pantagraph  Executive  Shows 
Farmers  the  Need  for  Saving 
80.000,000  Bushels  for  1944 

When  H.  C.  Tate,  associate  editor 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph 
heard  hybrid  seed  com  growers  say 
that  a  shortage  of  help  would  keep 
them  from  detasseling  two-thirds  of 
their  crop,  he  decided  to  do  something 
about  it. 

About  20%  of  the  nation’s  hybrid 
seed  com  is  grown  in  the  Pantagraph’s 
circulation  territory.  If  only  one- 
third  of  it  were  detasseled,  a  process 
which  keeps  the  com  from  reverting 
to  the  ordinary  field  type,  Tate  esti¬ 
mated  that  80,000,000  bushels  of  com 
would  be  lost  from  the  1944  crop.  To 
impress  Central  Illinois  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  getting  the  job  done,  he 
translated  this  com  into  pork  chops, 
estimating  it  would  provide  almost 
two  and  one-half  billion. 

The  Pantagraph’s  zinc  supply  was 
strained  to  put  out  a  full  page  of  pic¬ 
tures  showing  how  detasseling  is  done. 
Tate  called  two  public  meetings  at¬ 
tended  by  leaders  of  civic  and  frater¬ 
nal  and  church  organizations.  Vol¬ 
unteers  were  rounded  up.  When  it 
came  time  to  start  detasseling,  the 
growers  had  revised  their  one- third 
estimate. 

“We  can  get  it  all,’’  was  their  ver¬ 
dict.  They  did,  with  the  help  of  about 
7,000  volunteers.  They  were  house¬ 
wives,  society  girls,  newsboys,  busi¬ 
ness  men,  white  collar  workers  and 
farmers. 


H.  C.  Tate 

6-Point  Detroit  News 
Plan  to  Save  Paper 

A  six-point  program  to  reduce  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  and  conserve  news¬ 
print  was  placed  in  effect  this  week 
by  the  Detroit  News. 

All  classified  advertising  will  be 
eliminated  from  the  Saturday  editions 
and  no  liners  will  be  carried  in  the 
mail  editions  on  other  weekdays  and 
on  Sundays.  In  addition,  a  table  of 
maximum  space  limits  on  various 
types  of  classified  has  been  set  up. 

Large  local  and  national  display  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  asked  to  make  a 
voluntary  reduction  in  their  space. 

The  Sunday  bulldog  edition  has 
been  eliminated  for  the  duration  and 
the  News  management  has  ordered 
the  elimination  of  all  “extras”  except 
under  the  most  extreme  circumstances. 


S.  F.  News  Expose 
Starts  Jury  Probe 

A  series  of  four  stories  appearing  on 
page  one  of  the  San  Francisco  News, 
exposing  the  gambling  dens  in  that 
city,  has  resulted  in  a  “flood”  of  com¬ 
mendatory  letters  being  received  by 
the  editors  and  in  the  launching  of  a 
grand  jury  investigation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

A  spokesman  for  the  News  said  that 
the  stories  were  not  run  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  launching  a  crusade,  but 
merely  as  a  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
city  that  was  now  flourishing  as  a 
result  of  the  war  boom  prosperity. 

The  stories  were  obtained  by  two 
News  reporters,  whose  names  did  not 
appear  over  the  published  articles 
and  who  have  continued  to  remain 
anonymous  despite  the  investigation. 
■ 

NAME  SHIP  LAWSON 

A  Liberty  ship  named  in  memory  of 
Victor  F,  Lawson,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  will  be  launched  Aug.  16  or  17 
at  Wilmington  Harbor,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.  A  niece  of  the  late  publisher 
and  editor — Mrs.  Clark  M.  Cavenee  of 
Petraro,  Calif.,  will  take  part  in  the 
christening.  Mr.  Lawson  became 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Daily 
News  in  1876,  a  few  months  after  it 
was  started  by  Melville  E.  Stone,  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  his 
death  in  1925.  A  Liberty  ship  was 
recently  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Stone. 


Am  POWER  SHOW 

An  air  power  show,  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  opened  Aug.  7 
at  Tribune  Tower  and  in  a  large  tent 
south  of  the  To\^er.  As  a  result  of 
public  interest  shown  in  the  ord¬ 
nance  show,  which  attracted  392,887 
visitors  during  a  six-week  period,  the 
Army  Air  Force  Materiel  Cominand 
decided,  in  cooperation  with  the  Trib¬ 
une,  to  stage  an  air  power  show. 
More  of  the  Army’s  flying  equipment 
than  ever  has  been  brought  togette 
for  public  display  is  now  open  for  ex¬ 
amination.  The  show  is  free. 

■ 

SEIZED  PAPER  RESTORED 

An  order  was  signed  by  Magistrate 
H.  S.  Wood  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  re¬ 
cently  to  restore  property  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  leftist  newspaper,  which  wn 
seized  under  Defense  of  Canada  Regu¬ 
lations  in  June,  1940.  R.C.MP.  offi¬ 
cers  closed  the  paper  offices  and  seized 
desks,  filing  cabinets  and  other  office 
equipment.  The  seized  property  wffl 
be  returned  to  Harold  Griffin,  former 
editor. 

START  CIGARET  DRIVE 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9— Tie 
Schenectady  Gazette  has  opened  a 
campaign  here  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  cigarets  for  service 
men  in  the  combat  areas.  They  are 
to  be  purchased  from  manufacturen 
at  41^  cents  a  pack  and  the  manufiic- 
turer  will  bear  shipping  and  packing 
costs. 


f/^Sr  in  FOOD 


TO  REACH  AND  SELL  .  .  . 

AKRON 

AND  SUMMIT  COUNTY 

YOU  NEED  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  COVERAGE 


Akron  is  the  Rubber  Capital  of  the  World  with 
0  yearly  pay  roll  of  $324,000,000.  Its  127,000 
workers  moke  up  this  important,  free-spending 
market.  They  depend  on  their  only  Doily  and 

f  Sunday  Newspaper  to  form  their  buying  habits. 

You  can  REACH  ond  SELL  them  ONLY  through 
the  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

5IPtC  about  AKRON  AND  SUMMIT 
•IwliO  COUNTY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE 


FROM  MARCH  31,  1943  ABC  AUDIT  REPORTS 


Coverage  figured  on  1943  estimated  number 
of  Summit  Coynty  families  ...  (105,263) 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  SUMMIT  COUNTY 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  . 105,861 

DAILY  COVERAGE  .  100% 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  .  90,811 

SUNDAY  COVERAGE  .  86% 

- CLEVELAND  MORNING  NEWSPAPER - 

CLAIMING  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE 

DAILY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  CIRCULATION . 12,661 

DAILY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE . 12% 

SUNDAY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  CIRCULATION . ....10,958 

SUNDAY  SUMMIT  COUNTY  COVERAGE . 10% 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

REPRESENTED  BY:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


’ '  '  ,  J  I 


Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

WORCESTER,  Massachusetts  spends  more  per  family 
for  food  than  any  other  city  of  100,000  or  more  in 
the  United  States.  Worcester:  $396  per  family  per 
year.  U.  S.  average:  $222  —  The  Market  Data  Book 
(1943  Edition) ,  Advertising  Publications  Inc.,  Chicago. 

City  Zone  Population  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones; 
440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette  blankets  this  field. 
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WHAT  PRICK 

a  policeman’s  peace  of  mind? 


shield  he  dares  dark  streets  at  ni^ht,  now  the  barrage  l>egan.  Joseph  H.  Miller, 

chances  closed  doors  and  mobster  guns,  Inquirer  political  editor,  watched  over 

acts  as  the  living  force  of  law.  More  than  the  bill  like  the  Hollywood  mother  of  a 

anything  else  we  know,  the  cop  on  the  child  prodigy;  prodded,  commented, 

beat  represents  our  degree  of  civilization,  called  names  in  his  daily  dispatches.  In¬ 
makes  freedom  a  fact.  .  .  .  And  as  such,  quirer  editorials  appeared  almost  daily, 

gets  very  little  concern  from  most  of  us.  became  increasingly  insistent. 

With  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 

1j  AST  February,  an  Inquirer  staff  man  Pennsylvania  aware  of  the  issue,  the  law 

met  a  friend,  in  City  Hall .  .  .  an  elderly  makers  dropped  their  double  talk.  The 

police  sergeant  called  before  the  Council  bill  was  brought  to  a  vote  on  May  9th, 

to  testify  as  to  the  current  needs  of  the  passed  by  a  big  majority.  Similar  bills 

Police  Pension  Fund.  Thus  the  story  .  . .  had  failed  at  three  previous  sessions  . . . 

Each  year,  the  police  force  had  to  ask  The  Inquirer  campaign  lasted  only  six 

the  City  Council  for  funds  to  keep  the  weeks;  but  in  six  weeks  The  Inquirer  will 

Police  Pension  Fund  solvent.  Each  year,  get  results  for  anything  worthwhile, 

out  of  the  goodness  of  its  heart,  the  Coun-  Philadelphia  policemen  are  holding 
cil  came  across.  This  arrangement  gave  their  heads  a  little  higher  these  days.  And 
the  Council  a  certain  measure  any  cop  who  stops  a  bullet  tonight  knows 

of  influence  in  police  affairs.  that  the  welfare  of  his  family  will  not 

The  men  on  the  force  felt  V  rest  with  the  whim  of  politicians. 


1  HERE  was  no  extra  circulation  in 
this  Police  Pension  Fund  campaign,  no 
extra  linage.  Policemen  are  a  minority, 
with  not  too  much  money;  and  get  their 
papers  free,  anyway.  The  city  needed  this 
pension  provision  more  than  the  police. 
The  Inquirer  thought  the  issue  worth 
fighting  for. 

Our  founding  fathers  defined  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  press  as  a  check  on 
representative  government.  The  Inquirer 
respects  its  responsibilities;  gets  respect 
in  turn  from  its  readers.  ResiJect  is  one 
element  that  makes  a  good  newspaper  a 
good  medium  ...as  more  advertisers  learn 
every  day  in  The  Inquirer! 


X  HE  Police  Pension  Fund  bill  had 
not  gone  unnoticed  in  The  Incpiirer  —  hut 
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'Local'  War  Photos  Bank  Fails  to  Bar 

Featured  by 
Phila.  Inquirer 

Daily  Assigns  Its  Reporter 

In  England  to  Get  Shots 
Of  Home  Town  Boys 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  one 
of  its  war  correspK)ndents  abroad  is 
bringing  its  readers  stories  and  Inti¬ 
mate  photographs  devoted  solely  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  and  groups  of  the 
American  armed  forces  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  en  route  to  the  battlefronts.  Paul 
W.  Ramsey,  the  Inquirer’s  war  re¬ 
porter  assigned  to  the  British  Isles, 
took  on  a  staff  photographer  and  as¬ 
signed  him  to  get  “snaps  ’  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  soldiers  in  their  daily  camp  life 

_ not  just  still  portraits,  but  action 

pictures  and  close-ups  clear  enough  to 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  folks  back 
home. 

A  typical  daily  presentation  in  the 
Inquirer  shows  a  group  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians  lined  up  outside  a  Red  Cross 
clubmobile.  One  is  reaching  for  a 
doughnut  and  behind  him  are  others. 

All  are  identified.  Another  photo 
shows  three  others  playing  with  their 
canine  mascots.  A  third  shot  shows  a 
Pennsylvanian  shaving  with  a  mirror 
set  up  on  a  tree  stump. 

FaU  Page  of  Fictares 

As  an  initial  tryout,  the  Inquired 
published  a  full  page  layout  of  these 
individual  photographs,  complete  with 
names  and  home  addresses,  their  pres¬ 
ent  address  “Somewhere  in  England.” 

The  newspapers  were  deluged  with  re¬ 
quests  for  reprints  on  the  part  of  ador¬ 
ing  home  folks,  and  requests  from 
many  sources  as  to  whether  the  In¬ 
quirer  contemplated  printuig  more 
such  pictures. 

In  addition,  many  small  town  news¬ 
papers  upstate  have  wired,  telephoned 
and  written  the  Inquirer  asking  for 
mats  of  pictures,  featuring  the  home 
town  boys  in  their  section,  an  addi¬ 
tional  service  which  is  giving  the 
Philadelphia  daily  some  problems  to 
solve. 

Acting  on  the  favorable  reactions 
to  this  photo  service,  the  Inquirer  edi¬ 
tors  wired  Ramsey  to  give  them  spe¬ 
cial  stories  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
pictures — individual  groups  and  de¬ 
tachments,  with  all  the  personal  flavor 
that  makes  reader  interest  for  the 
families  concerned.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Pennsylvanians  in  Elngland,”  the 
first  of  Ramsey’s  “home-town  spe¬ 
cials”  appeared  Aug.  9,  the  story  of  a 
former  cavalry  outfit  now  converted 
to  mechanized  units. 

At  the  Inquirer  this  week,  it  was 
said  that  these  stories  and  pictures 
would  continue  a  daily  feature  indefi¬ 
nitely.  An  average  of  three  to  four 
photos  appears  daily,  being  made  a 
part  of  the  Inquirer’s  daily  picture 
page. 

WAR  ADVERTISING  POOL 

One  hundred  and  one  firms  in  Rich¬ 
mond  thus  far  have  subscribed  to  ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  the  proposed  $50,- 
000  wartime  advertising  “pool”  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Victory  Advertising  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Richmond.  This  commit¬ 
tee  is  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Richmond  War  Savings  Committee  to 
promote  the  sale  of  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps  and  other  essential  activities 
allied  with  the  war  program,  75%  of 
the  amount  subscribed  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising  War  Bonds  and 
Stamps,  and  25%  to  advertising  other 
activities  incident  to  the  war  program 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  commit¬ 
tees. 


$30,000  mortgage  on  building  and  real  $250,000,  the  court  said  appointment 
estate.  of  a  trustee  was  mandatory.  'Rm 

’ITie  court,  however,  refused  to  ap-  bank  has  a  $33,000  judgment  on  the 

_ o-  —  _ _ —  —  *he  indenture  trustee’s  reor-  building  and  real  estate  which  prob- 

dismiss  the  petition  for  reorganization  ganization  plan,  which  would  have  ably  are  not  worth  more  than  $25,000 
of  the  Wisconsin  Guardian  Publishing  “tirt  fix  the  value  of  the  building  to  $30,000.  Liquidation  value  of  the 
Co.,  which  published  the  Milwaukee  at  536  West  Juneau  Avenue,  give  the  debtor’s  machinery  and  equipment 
Evening  Post  and  previously  the  Mil-  debtor  or  creditors  a  reasonable  time  would  not  exceed  $20,000. 
utaukee  Leader,  has  been  denied  by  to  acquire  it  and  defer  for  a  year  the  jjj  addition  to  secured  creditors, 
Judge  F,  R.  Duffy  in  United  States  payments  on  practically  all  of  the  ob-  there  is  a  large  number  of  unsecured 
District  Court  for  Eastern  Wisconsin  ligations,  after  which  the  debtor  would  creditors,  including  wage  claims  d 
here.  ’The  petition  for  reorganization  present  a  plan  for  liquidation  or  can-  more  than  $150,000.  The  judge  ad- 
was  filed  last  March  bv  the  indenture  cellation  of  claims.  mitted  that  nrosnects  were  not  brieht 
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J;  ormerly  a  space-buyer’s  nightmare, 
Boston  “levelled  out”  more  than  15  years 
ago  as  the  Herald-Traveler  won  and  main¬ 
tained  a  dominant  position  in  the  factors 
that  influence  media  selection.  So  now, 
when  schedules  are  being  made  up,  it’s 
easy  to  be  right,  with  the  majority  of 
national  and  local  advertisers  who  select 
the  Herald-Traveler  as  No.  1  paper  in 
Boston. 
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Traveler 


The  Destroyer  Escort  is  hunting  Hitler’s  pig  boats.  She’s  a  sleek 
beauty  toith  a  lust  for  enemy  subs.  Maneuvering  like  a  PT-boat, 
outstripping  the  speed  of  a  surfaced  submarine,  carrying  nearly 
the  fire  power  of  a  destroyer,  she  has  become  one  of  our  deadliest 
fighters.  Because  of  her  strength  and  speed,  our  merchant  ships  de~ 
liver  more  of  the  materials  of  war  than  at  any  other  time  since  our 
declaration  to  help  rid  the  world  of  a  desperate  enemy. 


SUB  BUSTER 

Here’s  the  the  Navy’s  New  Ship 

that’s  Helping  to  Blast  the  Suh  Menace 


The  destroyer  escort  is  the  youngest 
member  of  a  distinguished  family— the 
fighting  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy! 

Power  plants  for  all  the  D  E’s  equipped 
with  turbine-electric  drive  are  designed  and 
built  by  General  Electric. 

These  turbine-electric  units  are  tough  lit¬ 
tle  sluggers,  so  small  that  two  of  them— and 
two  are  used  on  each  Destroyer  Escort— fit 
into  a  single  box  car,  and  yet  these  two  mites 
can  drive  1700  tons  of  ship  fast  enough  to 
overtake  the  speediest  surfaced  submarine. 


All  the  way  from  the  Destroyer  Escort  to 
the  biggest  battleship,  G-E  turbines  are 
standard  equipment.  In  fact,  naval  and 
maritime  demands  are  so  heavy  now  that 
EVERY  TWELVE  HOURS  ANOTHER  SHIP 
WITH  G-E  TURBINES  HITS  THE  WATER! 

After  this  war  is  won,  there  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  propulsion  units  to  drive  a  vast  new  U.  S. 
merchant  marine  through  the  seven  seas,  to 
give  America  cargo  and  passenger  ships 
faster  and  more  economical  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York. 


G.  E.  MAKES  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THESE  SHIPS: 


Carritn  Cruiitn  Taukert 


and  Battleships  Destroyers  and 

it  In  additfon  to  the  eleven  million  horsepower  in  this 
year’s  marine  turbines,  auxiliary  power  is  produced 
by  motor-generator  sets.  Control  of  this  power  is 
achieved  with  a  variety  of  switchgear  equipment. 

Distribution  transformers  raise  and  lower  power  to 
required  voltages.  Motors  and  controls  are  used  for 


Snkmarines  and  freighters 

machine  tools,  pumps,  battery  chargers,  turning  gears. 
Combat  vessels  employ  equipment  for  gunfire  control. 

The  list  of  G-E  marine  products  is  almost  endless: 
wire  and  cable,  ship  fittings,  plastics,  signaling  equip¬ 
ment,  fans,  dental  X-ray  equipment,  electric  cooking 
equipment,  instruments,  and  many  others. 


NEW  “SECRET  WEAPON” 
DISCLOSED  BY  NAVY 

★  Recently  the  Navy  made  public  what  it 
termed  an  important  “secret  weapon”— one 
that  allows  our  big  warships  to  go  farther  and 
and  hit  harder  because  they  consume  up  to  35 
per  cent  less  fuel  than  the  ships  of  any  other 
Navy  in  the  world. 

That  “secret  weapon"— the  high  pressure, 
high  temperature  steam  turbines  used  on  bat¬ 
tleships,  destroyers,  and  cruisers— is  no  secret 
to  G-E  engineers,  who  have  been  working  on 
its  development  for  more  than  40  years! 

Today’s  turbines  operate  at  600  pounds  pres¬ 
sure,  compared  with  300  pounds  15  years  ago, 
and  at  temperatures  up  to  850  degrees! 

1b  the  Navy  those  improvements  mean  an 
increased  range  of  25  to  35  per  cent  for  Ameri¬ 
can  ships,  extending  the  time  our  ships  can  re¬ 
main  at  sea,  simplifying  the  supply  problem. 


FREE  —  available  soon 
—"The  Story  of  the  Tur¬ 
bine"— ^4  pagej  — illus¬ 
trated.  Write  note  to 
General  Eleetrie,  Dept. 
6-215,  Schenectady, 
N.  r,  ash  for  GEB-I29, 
and  vdU  tend  your  copy 
at  soon  at.  U  eomet  off 
the  press. 


The  best  investment  tn  the  world 
is  in  this  country’s  future— 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


HEAR  THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  RADIO  PROGRAMS:  ••THE  HOUR  OF  CHARM^*  SUNDAY  !•  P.  M.  EWT.  NBC 
—  ••THE  WORLD  TODAV  NEWS,  EVER’  WEEKDAY  «:45  P.  M.  EWT,  CBS 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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Circulation 
Frozen  by 
News  &  Observer 

Raleigh  Daily  Takes  Step 
Alter  Economies  Prove  In¬ 
adequate  in  Paper  Shortage 

The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  announced  Aug.  9  an  imme¬ 
diate  freezing  of  its  circulation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  limitation  on  the  use  of 
paper.  No  new  subscribers  will  be 
accepted  until  an  old  subscriber  dis¬ 
continues  the  paper,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said,  adding  that  dealers  and 
carriers  would  continue  to  receive  the 
same  number  of  copies. 

Effective  Aug.  9,  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  also  discontinued  a  truck  route 
and  reduced  its  circulation  by  1,SOO 
more  papers  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  It  already  has  refused  to 
accept  increases  from  dealers  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  4,000  a  day. 

Clrcalatlea  Up  24% 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  say; 

‘"nie  circulation  of  the  News  and 
Observer  has  increased  24%  daily  and 
26%  Sunday  since  the  base  period  in 
1941.  The  War  Production  Board 
granted  the  News  and  Observer  a  sup¬ 
plement  of  66  tons  of  newsprint  for 
the  first  quarter,  and  by  reducing  the 
number  of  pages  by  approximately 
24%  and  practicing  other  economies, 
it  was  possible  to  operate  on  the 
amount  of  paper  allowed.  Some  of 
the  economies  were:  shorter,  better 
edited  news  stories,  increasing  to  99% 
the  proportion  of  net  paid  circulation 
to  number  of  papers  printed,  includ¬ 
ing  copies  spoiled  in  printing;  discon¬ 
tinuing  returns  from  dealers  of  unsold 
copies;  cooperation  of  advertisers  by 
permitting  advertisements  to  be  rim 
on  days  when  space  was  available 
without  increasing  the  number  of 
pages,  and  many  others. 

“In  spite  of  an  additional  allotment 
of  50  tons  which  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Appeal  Board  of  the 
War  Production  Board  by  its  News¬ 
print  Division,  the  News  and  Observer 
cannot  allow  its  circulation  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  amount  of  paper  allowed, 
including  the  additional  allotment,  is 
just  enough  to  permit  the  publishing 
of  the  minimum  number  of  pages  for 
the  circulation  in  effect  today. 

Redacflea  Necessary 

“The  News  and  Observer  already 
has  found  it  necessary  to  decline  in¬ 
creases  from  its  dealers  amounting  to 
more  than  4,000  papers  to  be  delivered 
each  day.  Effective  yesterday,  the 
News  and  Observer  also  discontinued 
a  truck  route  and  reduced  its  circula- 
tiiMi  by  1,500  more  papers.  In  spite  of 
the  reduction,  it  is  impossible  to  pub¬ 
lish  more  papers  than  as  of  today  on 
the  3,700  tons  of  pajjer  allowed  this 
year. 

"There  is  one  type  of  subscription 
that  will  continue  to  be  accept^  as 
in  Ae  past.  That  is  a  paper  ordered 
by  or  for  anyone  in  the  armed  forces 
to  be  sent  to  camp  or  A.P.O.  address 
by  mail.  Sufficient  paper  has  been 
set  aside  to  permit  the  acceptance  of 
this  type  of  subscription.” 

m 

QUITS  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Mominp  Free 
Press  announced  Aug.  7  its  immediate 
conversion  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  “because 
of  paper  rationing,  coupled  with  man¬ 
power  problems.”  Holland  L.  Adams, 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  Associated  Press, 
said  that  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1943  “we  far  over-consumed  our 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


paper  quotas — the  quotas  are  based  on 
1941  consumption,  when  our  circula¬ 
tion  was  only  two-thirds  of  what  it 
is  today — and  our  advertising  and 
editorial  content  has  increased  pre¬ 
cipitously.  Our  very  prosperity  has 
caused  us  trouble.” 

Atlantic  Fleet 
Writers  Form 
War  Organization 

By  JOHN  M.  MECKLIN 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

With  a  U.  S.  Invasion  Force,  July  27 
— Delayed — ^Rear  Admiral  Alan  G. 
Kirk,  who  commanded  the  American 
amphibious  attack  at  Scoglitti,  Sicily, 
was  decorated  today  with  a  strip  of 
red  and  black  typewriter  ribbon,  mak¬ 
ing  him  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Associated  Press  War  Correspondent 
John  Moroso,  one  of  the  association’s 
charter  members,  pinned  the  ribbon 
on  the  admiral’s  shirt,  explaining  that 
the  red  stripe  was  significant  of  a 
typical  correspondent’s  financial  con¬ 
dition,  the  black  of  his  probable  future. 

The  brief  ceremony,  held  on  the 
bridge  of  Kirk’s  flagship,  also  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Reginald  Ingraham,  Time 
and  Life;  George  Sessions  Perry,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post;  John  M.  Mecklin, 
United  Press,  and  Lieut.  John  Mason 
Brown,  New  York,  task  force  public 
relations  officer. 

Rales  Are  Simple 

The  association  has  seven  corre¬ 
spondent  members  and  22  honorary 
members,  including  Admiral  Royal  E. 
Ingersoll,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  several  other  high- 
ranking  navy  officers.  Its  member¬ 
ship  card  liste  the  following  rules: 

“Membership — good  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  (1)  of  the  war,  (2)  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  (3)  of  the  recipient. 

“Privileges — recipient  is  entitl^  by 
custom  and  precedent  established  by 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  Correspondents,  to 
enter,  without  apology:  (a)  all  places, 
especially  those  with  a  foot  rail;  (b) 
all  disputes;  (c)  the  admiral’s  barge.* 

“Tenets — members  must  have  cour¬ 
age  and  the  cheerful  determination 
to  blast  the  enemy  to  hell  whether 
with  gun,  to'pedo,  bomb,  plane  or 
pen.  It  need  only  be  added,  further, 
that  the  beliefs  of  the  AF(iA  cover 
all  beliefs — including  that  of  the  right 
to  argue  about  it. 

“• — the  admiral  willing.” 

■ 

NAMED  TO  WPB  POSTS 

Appointment  of  Allen  Norman  of 
Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  and 
Stephen  G.  Wright  of  Time,  Inc.,  to 
the  printing  and  publishing  division 
of  the  WPB  was  announced  this  week 
in  Washington  by  H.  M.  Bitner,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  division. 

■ 

LEWIS  REJOINS  CBS 

W.  B.  Lewis,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  programs  for  CBS 
and  recently  chief  of  the  radio  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  OWI,  has  accepted  a  spe¬ 
cial  12-month  assignment  from  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Paley,  president  of  CBS,  to 
make  a  nation-wide  study  of  radio 
program  service. 

■ 

REVENUE  REPORT 

Washington,  Aug.  9 — Of  printing 
and  publishing  industries  that  filed 
federal  income  tax  returns  for  the 
year  ended  Dec.  31,  1942,  6,201  re¬ 
ported  taxable  income,  and  4,930  re¬ 
ported  they  operated  without  taxable 
income,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  has  reported. 


Mid-Sammer  NEWSIetter  from  Texas] 


Hogg  Foundation,  U.  of  Texas,  Reprints  Deltas 
News  Series  on  Causes  of  Juvenite  Detinquenry 
.  .  .  Outstanding  Issue  Helps  Texas  Observe 
"American  Made  Rubber  Day"  . . .  Master  Plan 
lor  Dallas  Is  Publicized. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


For  distribution  to  welfare 
workers  throughout  the  State, 
the  Hogg  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
Texas  has  reprinted  in  pannphlet  form  a 
series  of  Dallas  News  articles  on  the  con¬ 
dition,  causes  and  background  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  These  articles,  by  Miss  Lois 
Sager,  staff  reporter  of  The  Dallas  News 
were  collated  with  court  and  social  service 
agency  records  and  were  published  in  The 
News  in  early  July. 

Miss  Sager,  a  newcomer  to  The  News,  ‘ 
majored  in  sociology  in  her  campus  train¬ 
ing.  Many  letters  have  come  to  The 
News  and  Miss  Sager  because  of  this  challenging  material. 


Loll  S«9«r 


A  I  In  news  space  and  advertisements,  the 
m  l%l#Ak  heretofore  unpublicized  story  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  was  told  in  The  Dallas  News'  issue  of  June  27th. 
The  Nation's  leaders  in  rubber  and  petroleum  joined  hands  with 
The  News  in  heralding  a  new  industry  for 
Texas  and  in  saluting  American  Made 
Rubber  Day,  proclaimed  for  observance  of 
Texans  by  Governor  Coke  R.  Stevenson. 

This  Synthetic  Rubber  issue  was  edited  by 
The  News'  Agricultural  Editor,  Victor  H. 
Schoffelmayer,  Texas'  recognized  pioneer 
and  authority  in  chemurgy. 

Special  articles  were  contributed  by  lead¬ 
ing  research  and  industrial  authorities  in 
rubber  and  petroleum. 


Victor  Schoffelmoyor 


PLANNING 


Dallas  is  determined 
ent  place  among  the 
cities  of  the  future  and  is  now  about  to 
initiate  a  Master  Plan,  whose  details  are 
already  under  consideration  by  public- 
spirited  Dallas  citizens  and  master  planners 
of  nation-wide  reputation. 

To  give  public  enlightenment  on  Dallas' 
Master  Plan  was  the  assignment  of  Barry 
Bishop,  veteran  city  hall  reporter  of  The 
Dallas  News.  His  series  of  ten  articles  dis¬ 
cussing  this  planning,  its  setting,  character 
and  application,  began  publication  in  The 
News  in  mid-July. 


to  have  a  promin¬ 
leading  American 


Barry  Bishop 


Sell  the  Readers  of  The  Dallas  News 

And  You  Have  Sold  the  Dallas  Market 

Pbmiiig 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc.,  Representatives 

Afllliatas:  Radio  Stations  WFAA  and  KGKO,  Tho  Toxas  Aimanac 


RETAIL  TRADE  FOLLOWS  THE  DALLAS  NEWS, 
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Hero  th  Overalls 


#  If  Joe  Smith  heard  you  call  him  a  hero, 
he’d  laugh. 

A  hero  wears  medals,  and  shoots  down 
Zeros.  But  Joe?  He  wears  faded  overalls, 
and  pilots  a  plow  instead  of  a  plane. 

There’s  nothing  heroic  about  his  job  to 
Joe.  It’s  a  thing  he’s  got  to  do.  He’s  got  to 
raise  more  hogs,  ship  more  milk,  grow 
more  food  .  . .  and  he’s  got  to  do  it  with 
less  help  and  less  new  machinery. 

Joe  Smith  might  be  any  one  of  the  more 
than  2,440,000  farmers  who  live  in  the 
rich  farming  area  served  by  the  New  York 
Central . . .  whose  farms  this  year  are 
producing  over  3'A  billion  dollars’  worth 
of  America’s  food. 

We  of  the  Central  know  the  magnihceot 
job  these  Joe  Smiths  are  doing,  for  we 
work  with  them  every  day  . . .  transporting 
their  crops  to  processing  plants,  industrial 
centers,  army  camps  and  docksides. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  for 
example,  Central  trains  carried  4.896,724 
TONS  of  farm  products ,  .  .  grain  and  flour 
.  .  .  live  stock,  dressed  and  cured  meat ,  ,  , 
fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  canned  and 
dehydrated .  .  .  and  all  the  other  things 
people  eat.  This  was  about  one-third  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  months^  of  1942. 

But  the  transportation  of  food— important 
as  it  is— is  only  one  of  the  Central’s  war¬ 
time  responsibilities.  Troop  movements, 
military  supplies,  essential  war  freight 
and  passengers  on  war  business  have 
more  than  doubled  our  traffic  since  World 
War  II  began. 

So  when  you  travel  or  ship  by  rail,  please 
remember  that  railway  space,  like  food, 
is  a  perishable  commodity.  And,  like 
food,  it  must  be  conserved ...  so  that 
every  car,  every  precious  inch  of  space, 
can  do  a  full-time  job  for  Victory. 


sale  of  bonds  and  stamps.  In  addi-  Division  of  Publications  (Informa-  SAVES  HALF  A  PAG 
tion,  it  has  supported  government-  tion  Section),  wrote  Sinclair:  “You  _  . 

suggested  programs  sudi  as  conserva-  have  done  an  excellent  job  and,  as  “y  elin^aU^  a  column 

tion,  showing  the  customer  how  to  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  a  most  torials  shiftily  me  p« 

care  for  shoes,  rubber  goods,  and  useful  one.  The  Surgeon  General,  three  of  its  featmed  coliunnisi 

leather  goods,  and  anti-inflation,  using  Admiarl  Mclntire,  has  authorized  me  r*®!  from  the  first  page  of  thi 

a  photograph  of  fresh  eggs  selling  at  to  tell  you  that  full  cooperation  will  section  to  the  editorial  page, 
$3,500  a  dozen  captioned,  “It  Could  be  extended  .  .  .  for  another  series  on  nmning  the  magazine  review 
Happen  Here.”  medical  care  in  the  Navy.”  and  a  column  of  book  revie 

■  Sinclair  has  been  released  from  all  once  a  week  instead  of  ea< 

AO  other  Journal  editorial  assignments  to  times  a  week  as  had  been  tn: 

“  continue  his  study  on  the  rehabilita-  past,  the  San  Francisco  Newt 

Qi  TV  •  tion  problem.  It  is  expected  that  his  it  has  been  able  to  save  aboi 

^J^OriSOlTS  JL/inVO  investigations  may  take  him  to  other  page  of  space.  The  “saved” 

countries.  being  utilized  for  advertising. 


Stores  in  East 
And  West  Develop 
Institutional  Ads 


Campaigns,  Both  Practical 
And  Idealistic,  Support 
Various  Wartime  Programs 

Among  the  country’s  department 
stores  which  have  been  active  in  the 
use  of  institutional  advertising  (E&P, 

July  31,  p.  9)  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  are  Bullock’s,  Los 
Angeles;  Wanamaker’s  Philadelphia, 
and  Filene’s,  Boston. 

After  making  its  decision  to  use  pathetic  treatment  of  the  veterans  of 
institutional  advertising,  Bullock’s  set  this  war  so  that  a  program  of  this 
forth  several  basic  principles,  to  talk  nature  will  be  ready  to  function 
from  the  shoulder,  to  speak  briefly  smoothly  as  these  men  return, 
and  strictly  to  the  point,  and  to  use  The  Journal  became  interested  in 
a  rugged,  completely  natural  illus-  the  problem  of  rehabilitation  of  ser- 
trative  technique.  vicemen  early  in  1943  when  reports 

The  first  campaign  was  launched  began  coming  in  that  men  with  ner- 
to  interest  the  new  industrial  worker  vous  conditions  were  being  dis- 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  pointing  out  charged  by  the  Army  and  sent  home 
to  him  that  Bullock’s  was  not  the  to  Wisconsin  communities, 
high  priced  store  many  believed.  Assigned  to  Drive 

Twenty-one  full-page  ads  were  pub-  Assigned  to  the  job  of  digging  deeper 
hshed  on  21  into  le  facts  was  Frank  Sinclair, 

each  us]^  a  ^  veteran  Journal  newsman  and  a 

some  pha^  of  war  worl^  p^yJ^  member  of  the  AEF  in  the  last  war. 
mbute  Sinclair  discovered  that  notices  were 

m  a  relatively  subordinate  position  narents  with  the  mes- 

picturing  and  describing  some  item  or  ®  cnn  ie  oronr  ” 

^  °  ,  u  j-  sage,  m  enect,  your  son  is  crazy, 

category  of  mer^and^.  induction  boards  were 

Idealistic  Ads  undermanned  so  far  as  psychiatrists 

In  March,  the  store’s  Inauguration  were  concerned.  He  interviewed  re- 
Month,  of  this  year,  Bullock’s  devoted  habilitation  leaders  and  found  that 
its  advertising  as  well  as  its  window  things  were  moving  slowly  toward 
and  interior  displays  to  developing  planning  for  these  men  and  that  per- 
the  theme,  “The  World  We  Are  Fi^t-  haps  too  many  federal  bureaus  niight 
ing  For.”  Through  the  mouths  of  dif*  be  in  the  picture, 
ferent  types  of  persons,  grocers,  min-  >jiq  complete  story,  Sinclair 

isters,  soldiers,  etc.,  the  store  expi^Md  ^g^t  to  Washington  and  conferred 

various  things  the  people  are  fight-  vvjth  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Army 

iug  fo*-  and  Navy,  government  officials,  lead- 

Recently  the  Los  Angeles  store  re-  ers  in  the  medical  profession  and  field 

placed  its  annual  August  Clearance  of  rehabilitation.  Military  hospitals 

promotion  with  salutes  to  the  various  were  visited  where  'Sinclair  talked 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  in  both  to  some  of  the  men  who  had  been 
advertising  and  displays,  asserting  maimed  and  incapacitated.  A  series 
that  “the  hope  of  all  lies  in  mutual  of  twenty  exhaustive  articles  was 

understanding  among  the  people  of  written  capably  covering  the  subject 
the  world.”  In  them  he  suggested  courses  of  ac- 

Bullock’s  plans  to  continue  with  tion  for  caring  for  this  war’s  woimded 
considerable  emphasis  on  institutioiud  men. 

advertising,  attempting  to  seU  the  Available  to  Other  Papers 

ideals  and  ideas  behind  the  store,  _ ,  ....  ,  t  i  j 

with  the  hope  that  the  impression  Joumal^ounc^ 

made  will  pS  dividends  when  the  the  senes  is  bemg  nmde 

war  is  end^  and  the  public  is  less  available  for  publicaUon  m  other 
.  ,  newspapers  at  no  charge,  where  per- 

Philadelphia  Wanamaker’s  has  ^  requested.  Well-illus- 

developed  several  full-page  institu-  trat^,  the  articles  are  now  appeanr^ 

tional  ^s  around  varte4  govern-  ,®^°"tly  will  be 

*  1  4Q  made  up  m  booklet  form.  Veterans 

haniro  rtf  ctrtra  hiici  ’  Associations  have  been  contacted  and 
ceiling  pric^,  ffie  change  of  store  busi-  ^ 

ness  hours  to  help  relieve  local  trans- 

Dortation  problems,  and  the  war  loan  Lieutenant  Gerald  G.  Gross,  USNR, 


you’d  read 


THE  JOURNAL  is  the  favorite  newspapei 
of  the  entire  Portland  Trading  Zone. 
Why?  Because  its  balanced  presentatioa 
of  news  and  features  appeals  to  more 
people  . . .  because  it  makes  the  most  of 
the  natural  time  advantage  enjoyed  only 


Afternoon  newspapers  on  \ 
the  Pacific  Coast  get  a  | 
*'break"  in  the  news.  Re-  | 

fardless  of  where  or  when  a  y 

at  tie  is  fought,  o  fficial  com-  | 

muniques  are  released  during  | 

government  business  hours.  y 

When  The  Journal  goes  to 
press  it’s  mid-afternoon  in 
Portland,  day  is  done  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  it’s  past  six  in  New 
York  and  midnight  or  after  in 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Thus  The  Journal  brings  readers 
the  news  the  it  happens. 


by  afternoon  newspapers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Thus,  The  Journal  today  enjoys 


the  largest  circulation  in  its  history- 
151,888  total  net  paid  daily  drcula' 
tion— average  for  6  months  ending 
i  March  31, 1943.  (Last  3  months  aver- 
I  age  156,764.) 

I  Today  717,588  individuals  live  in 
\  the  8  counties  which  comprise  the 
I  Portland  Trading  Zone.  Here  the 

I  average  monthly  industrial  pay- 

I  roll  exceeds  48  million  dollars. 

I  And  here  The  Journal  reaches 

^  119,676  families — 21,993  toon 

I  daily  circulation  in  this  area 

I  than  any  other  newspaper.  As 
I  it  has  been  for  years,  The 
'  I  Journal  is  the  preferred  nesss- 
\  paper  in  the  Portland  Area. 


DurinK  the  first  seven  months  of 
15M3,  The  Sun  published  273,000 
more  lines  of  Total  Advertising  than 
iht-  next  highest  New  York  evening, 
home-going  newspaper. 


Him  ^  ' 


The  -Sun  is  in  its  IShh  consecutive 
y-car  of  evening-newspaper-  leadership 
in  Total  Advenising. 
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How  Army  Got  News 
Out  of  North  Africa 

continued  from  page  7 


transmission  of  the  stories  they  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Christmas  Eve  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Admiral  Darlan  is  an  example. 
More  copy  than  ever  before  had  b^n 
written  on  a  single  day  in  the  head¬ 
quarters  area  clogged  all  channels. 
The  new  crisis  finally  was  met  through 
the  cooperation  of  energetic  and  im¬ 
aginative  British  public  relations  ofii- 
cers  with  Lt.  Col.  Phillips  and  his 
staff.  For  the  first  time  in  Uie  history 
of  the  British  Army,  the  War  OflBce 
accepted  press  copy  and  distributed  it. 

niough  the  headquarters  communi¬ 
cations  problem  was  by  no  means 
solved,  a  more  serious  one  was  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  field.  The  great  push 
for  Tunisia  was  beginning.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  26  correspondents  who 
had  made  the  original  landing  in  North 
Africa  and  a  good  many  of  the  72  who 
came  along  later  were  making  their 
way  to  the  front.  They  had  to  hitch¬ 
hike  their  copy  to  headquarters — the 
custom  was  to  grab  a  passing  o£5cer, 
a  dispatch  rider,  or  a  Red  Cross  man 
and  persuade  him  that  he  ought  to 
accept  the  mission  of  getting  news 
stories  to  headquarters. 

The  “forward  echelon”  was  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  situation.  Lt.  Col.  Phillips 
gave  Maj.  LeVien  the  task  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  completely  independent  mobile 
press  center  at  the  &ont  (E.  &  P. 
May  29  page  10) .  Correspondents  were 
bivouacked  in  an  area  within  10  to 
20  miles  of  the  combat  area  to  be 
covered  and  as  near  as  possible  to  a 
command  post.  Field  kitchens  fed 
them,  and  a  small  fleet  of  jeeps  took 
them  on  daily  news  forays.  Each  man 
was  permitt^  to  send  450  words,  with 
the  deadline  at  9  pzn.,  when  motor¬ 
cycle  couriers  took  dispatches  to  a 
field  teleprinter  for  transmission  to 
the  teleprinter  at  PRO  headquarters. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
OWI  in  Washington,  the  part  time  use 
of  a  teleprinter  in  the  PRO,  Allied 
Hdq.,  was  available  for  the  press. 
Some  copy  teleprinted  trom  the  front 
was  received  on  this  machine,  rushed 
through  censorship,  relayed  to  the 
radio  transmitters  and  sent  direct  to 
New  York  and  Washington.  The 
stories  which  correspondents  wrote  in 
their  battlefield  bivouac  before  the 
9  pjn.  deadline  often  cleared  through 
this  complicated  circuit  in  less  than 
five  hours.  Because  of  the  time  dif¬ 
ference — 3  ajn.  Allied  Headquarters 
time  was  10  pjn.  New  York' City  time 
—the  copy  of  the  AP,  UP.,  INS  men 
at  the  front  often  reached  their  home 
offices  at  about  the  time  it  came  off 
their  typewriters.  But,  teleprinter 
breakdowns  at  the  front  were  by  no 
means  rare. 

Army  Plgeea  Aids  la  Scoop 

One  of  the  Army’s  pet  heroes  played 
a  sensational  role  in  speeding  press 
copy  from  the  “forward  echelon”  on 
St.  Patrick’s  day.  He  was — and  is — 
Yank,  the  Signal  Corps’  most  cele¬ 
brated  pigTOn.  Yank  had  a  perfect 
record.  His  home  loft  was  changed 
several  times  after  his  arrival  in 
Morocco.  Such  shifts  of  habitat  are 
calculated  to  upset  a  homing  pigeon 
and  handicap  him  considerably  in  his 
work,  but  Yank’s  efficiency  was  un¬ 
impaired.  Yank  was  available  when, 
on  March  17,  correspondents  wanted 
to  flash  the  big  news  of  the  American 
recapture  of  Gafsa  to  the  world.  While 
other  correspondents  hesitated,  David 
Brown,  of  Reuters,  decided  to  tuck 
his  bulletin  into  the  message  capsule 
—made  of  ising  glass  and  about  half 
as  long  as  your  little  finger— carried 
by  Yank.  The  pigeon  took  off  ^m 
Gafsa  at  12:55  p.m.  and  arrived  at  his 
home  loft  in  Tebessa  at  2:50  pjn., 
having  flown  90  miles  in  1  hour  and 
55  minutes.  Thanks  to  his  faith  in 


Yank,  Correspondent  Brown  had  a 
clean  scoop. 

Meanwhile  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps,  depending  on  the  importance 
of  the  news,  was  sending  between 
10,600  and  20,000  words  to  the  United 
States  by  radio  daily.  The  Royal 
Air  Force,  with  a  fiiist  rate  si^ial 
unit  of  its  own,  was  getting  off  more 
thousands  of  words  to  London  daily, 
and  the  popular  voice  transmission 
was  setting  new  records.  All  of  this 
daily  service  from  Allied  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  in  North  Africa  was  free  to 
the  correspondents  and  their  publi¬ 
cations. 

A  commercial  system  charging  the 
usual  tolls  had  been  set  up,  under  the 
control  of  Eastern,  a  British  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  P.T.T.,  the  French  telegraph 
and  cable  company.  It  was  averaging 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  words 
a  day.  On  March  18  an  American 
company  took  more  of  the  strain  off 
the  overtaxed  Signal  Corps  facilities. 
This  new  commercial  outlet  was  Mac- 
kay  Radio,  working  in  combination 
with  Bureau  Centrale  Radio  Tele- 
graphique  Eastern  operated  by  com¬ 
mercial  cable  to  Gibraltar  and  from 
there  via  Western  Union  to  the  United 
States  or  England.  Mackay,  with  the 
assistance  of  T.S.F.  facilities,  served 


both  North  America  and  England. 
There  were  delays  and  breakdowns 
to  be  expected  with  the  institution  of 
a  new  service  operating  under  com¬ 
plex  difficulties,  but  soon  on  heavy 
days  the  Mackay  outlet  was  able  to 
top  21,000  words  handled. 

^e  offensive  gathered  momentum 
and  the  American,  British  and  French 
troops  were  making  military  history, 
press  copy  totals  naturally  climbed 
steadily.  \^en  the  great  days  of  early 
May  and  the  Axis  collapse  came  along, 
communciations  kept  pace  with  the 
Allied  troops  racing  into  Bizerte  and 
Tunis. 

From  May  1  through  May  15,  a  total 
of  1,018,483  words  flowed  ^om  Allied 
Headquarters  Public  Rel^ons  Office 
to  the  world  with  their  sfery  of  vic¬ 
tory.  ’The  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps 
sent  398,354  words  of  press  to  the  U.  S. 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Corre¬ 
spondents  managed  to  get  182,530 
words  announced  by  Capt.  Wharfield 
and  Lt.  Batson.  RAF  Signals  sent 
63,500.  The  commercial  outlets.  East¬ 
ern  and  Mackay,  sent  205,870  and 
168,229  words  during  this  period,  re¬ 
spectively. 

But  nobody  was  satisfied.  The  big 
job  still  lay  ahead.  The  great  offensive 
to  come  would  provide  communica¬ 


tions  problems  to  dwarf  those  already 
faced.  So  AFHQ  PROS  set  to  woik 
reviewing  the  lessons  learned  by  trial 
and  error  during  the  winter  of  1942-43 
to  make  certain  that  the  next  com¬ 
munications  task  force  would  match 
the  combat  achievement  on  the  soil  of 
Europe  to  be  freed  from  the  Axis. 

■ 

1944  HEADUNERS  MEET 

Atlantic  City,  Aug.  9 — The  Atlan- 
tic  City  Press  Club,  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing,  set  June  9-11,  1944,  as  the  date  for 
the  11th  annual  meeting  and  award 
dinner  of  the  National  Headliners’ 
Club  frolic  at  this  seashore  resort 
The  Press  Club  members  nominated 
Mall  Dodson,  Atlantic  City  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  chieftain,  for  reelection  to  the 
club  presidency. 

■ 

EXPORT  GROUP  ELECTS 

The  Association  of  Export  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  recently  elected  the 
following  officers  for  the  year  1943- 
1944:  Arthur  Kron  (Gotham  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency),  president;  Irwin 
Vladimir  (Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc.), 
vice-president;  Joseph  Palmer  (For¬ 
eign  Advertising  &  Service  Bureau, 
Inc.),  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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★  Florida’s  buying  power 
is  at  all-time  high — sans  tourist! 

it  Planes  and  ships... war 
materials  and  naval  stores  are  flowing 
out  of  Florida  in  a  huge  stream  that 
spells  the  greatest  dollar  income  Florida 
ever  had. 

★  This  new  wealth  is 
concentrated  in  Florida’s  three  major 
markets  and  their  vast  trading  areas. 

it  And  you  reach  this 
new  rich  market  through  Florida’s  three 
great  dailies  ...  at  a  low  cost. 


JACKSONVILLE 


The  wer  28 i, 000  combined 
circulation  of  these  3  great 
Florida  dailies  gives  you  thor¬ 
ough  coverage... at  low  cost. 
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1  •  Mik«,  a  Union  Oil  woll-pullor, 

makes  $1.10  an  hour.  Like  any  other 
skilled  workman  he  has  to  have  tools. 
The  principal  "tool”  in  his  case  is  a 
portable  derrick,  which  pulls  the  pipe 
out  of  the  wells.  Without  that  der¬ 
rick.  Mike’s  just  another  guy  with 
two  hands. 


2*  So  in  ordor  to  uso  hit  skill. 

Union  first  had  to  buy  a  portable  der¬ 
rick  that  cost  $35,000.  At  first  glance 
this  may  seem  like  a  lot  of  money.  It 
takes  almost  exactly  that  much  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  working  equipment  ybr  every 
employee  in  the  Union  Oil  Company. 


3*  Of  court*,  it  only  takes  a  $60 
typewriter  to  put  a  stenographer  to 
work.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  takes 
a  $4,000,000  refining  unit  to  make  jobs 
for  just  25  stillmen.  And  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  refining  unit,  the  stenographer 
wouldn’t  have  anything  to  write 
letters  about. 


4.  So  th*  Union  Oil  ttockholdort 

have  actually  invested  $35,696  (in  re¬ 
fineries.  ships,  tools,  rigs,  machines, 
oil  lands,  etc.)  for  every  one  of  the 
8,192  employees  in  the  company. This 
figiu-e  shows  how  drastically  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  has  altered  American  life. 


5*  Only  SO  yoors  ago,99menout 
of  100  could  practice  their  trade  with 
tools  they  bought  themselves.  Then 
came  our  great  flood  of  modem  in¬ 
ventions.  As  hand  tools  gave  way  to 
power  tools,  and  machine  followed 
intricate  machine,  industries  changed 
almost  over  night 


6*  Many,  such  as  oil,  began  to  re¬ 
quire  such  an  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment  alone  that  no  one  man,  employee 
or  employer,  could  furnish  the  "tools” 
by  himself.  The  only  answer  was 
multiple  ownership.  Large  groups  of 
Americans  began  to  pool  their  money 
in  corporations. 


7 »  That  way,  they  could  put  up 
enough  money  collectively  to  buy  the 
equipment  Mike  needed  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  competition— 
all-important  incentive  government 
ownership  can  never  provide.  The 
efficiency  of  this  system  startled  the 
world. 


8*  In  two  gonorations. . .  wo 

achieved  the  highest  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  war 
production,  ever  known.  The  corpora¬ 
tion.  of  course,  is  not  the  only  phase 
of  our  Free  Enterprise  system  that 
made  this  possible.  But  without  it.  the 
job  could  never  have  been  done. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

AMERICA'S  FIFTH  FREEDOM  IS  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


This  series,  sponsored  by  the  People  of  the  Union  Oit 
Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why 
American  business  functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free 
to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer. 
Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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NO  PREMATURE  VICTORY 

IF  THERE  was  ever  a  time  in  our  history  when 
the  people  needed  cool  newspaper  guidance, 
today  and  the  next  18  months  qualify.  Amid 
)>ortents  that  our  enemies  in  Europe  are  dropping 
the  pilots  who  fiuled,  and  positive  statements 
from  General  MacArthur  that  Japan  has  reached 
the  limit  of  attacking  capacity,  the  first  rumbles 
of  the  1944  Presidential  campaign  are  already 
being  heard.  Political  commentators  are  agreed 
that  that  struggle  will  rank  with  the  toughest 
tm  recwd. 

Our  enemies  know,  better  than  most  of  us 
realize,  how  the  quadrennial  bickering  of  our 
Presidential  elections  occupies  national  attention. 
They  also  know  their  military  positions  better 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  best  informed  American 
layman  to  know  them,  and  it  is  no  great  mental 
feat  to  assume  that  in  Europe  and  Asia  they  are 
all  planning  to  turn  our  political  diversion  to 
their  military  profit. 

.411  three  of  our  major  foes  probably  now 
realize  that  their  dreams  of  1939-1941  are  no 
longer  achievable.  Italy  is  already  seeking  to 
chisel  a  way  out  of  the  unconditional  surrender 
fiat  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill.  Germany  may 
be  clawing  a  rearward  path  to  lines  that  might 
hold  both  agiunst  Soviet  Russia  and  an  invasion 
of  Western  Europe  by  Anglo-American  forces. 
Japan  has  been  forced  back  so  far  that  the  threat 
to  Australia,  seen  by  General  MacArthur  so  re¬ 
cently  as  March,  1943,  no  longer  exists.  Our  pic¬ 
ture  is  everywhere  more  favorable  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  the  United  Nations  are  still  far  from 
victory. 

We  can  expect  then  the  propaganda  guns  of  the 
Axis  regimes  to  be  turned  on  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  targets,  wooing  the  peace-loving  masses  of 
both  nations  toward  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
war  on  terms  that  will  not  greatly  diminish  the 
I>resent  advantages  of  the  aggressors,  or  possibly 
throwing  the  already  lost  Italian  empire  to  us 
like  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  “his  triple  barking  mouth 
to  stop.*'  The  governments  headed  by  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  will  be  cleverly  jMcked  to  pieces, 
their  faults  and  their  costs  paraded  amidst  subtle 
aiguments  for  their  replacement.  It  is  not  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  the  Axis  propagandists  will  suggest 
to  “opposition”  parties  in  both  countries  that 
capitulation  terms  can  be  arranged  which  will 
assure  the  good  behavior  for  all  eternity  by  the 
I)eople  who  precipitated  the  global  war,  with  a 
hint  that  no  fair  enemy  could  wish  any  njore. 

We  don't  believe  that  the  American  and  British 
electorate  in  the  mass  can  be  fooled  by  any  such 
hinted  reformations,  even  if  accompanied  by 
changes  In  enemy  leadership.  The  danger  is  that 
these  propaganda  essays  of  our  foes  will  get 
enough  attentiwi  during  the  next  few  months  to 
ilivert  attention  from  the  bu.siness  of  completing 
the  process  of  victory — and  a  less  than  complete 
victory  will  be  a  defeat.  The  greater  part  of  it 
will  reach  us  through  short-wave  radio,  some  of 
which  will  be  reproduced  in  newspapers  for  its 
informative  or  political  values.  Some  of  it  will 
find  spokesmen  who  have  never  been  convinced 
that  we  had  to  make  war  to  preserve  free  institu¬ 
tions,  and  they  will  call  upon  those  same  free 
institutions  to  preserve  their  right  of  preaching 
the  enemy  gospel. 

To  -offset  that  peril,  and  it  is  not  at  all  remote, 
will  require  sincere,  long-range  devotion  to  our 
national  interests  by  all  concerned  in  the  national 
politics  of  the  next  year  and  a  half.  That,  it  goes 
without  further  emphasis,  includes  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  land,  regardless  of  its  political  con¬ 
victions.  .4ny  newspaper  which,  for  partisan  ad- 


For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle? 

_ —CORINTHIANS,  XIV;  8. 

vantages,  furthers  the  desires  of  our  enemies  to 
disrupt  our  war  policies,  and  any  politician  who 
does  likewise,  deserves  prompt  chastisement. 

“EXTRA-LEGAL"  CENSORSHIP 

DISCLOSURE  that  officials  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  and  the  Office  of 
War  Information  used  the  former’s  licensing 
powers  as  a  means  of  shutting  out  “undesirable” 
broadcasters  should  be  read  with  a  sense  of  angry 
shock,  called  by  its  right  name  and  prevented  for 
all  future  time.  The  admission  by  one  official 
that  the  tactics  were  “extra-legal”  and  that  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  his  conscience  to  accept  them  * 
is  just  so  much  chatter.  The  tactics  were  not 
extra-legal,  they  were  plainly  illegal,  violating  a 
specific  dictum  of  Congress. 

It  is  intolerable  that  appointed  minor  officials 
should  assume  the  power  of  final  judgment  over 
the  utterances  of  radio  speakers.  If  broadcast 
statements  are  treasonable,  the  law  provides 
measures  for  dealing  with  them.  If  they  are  sub¬ 
versive  or  harmful  to  the  national  interest  we 
have  war  time  statutes  which  can  be  readily  in¬ 
voked.  Neither  of  these  smacks  of  the  near  black¬ 
mail  which  is  implicit  in  the  methods  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  in  testimony  before  the  House  cennmittee. 

Press  and  radio  should  stand  as  one  on  this 
issue.  If  one  government  underling  can  assume 
and  get  away  with  tlie  power  of  gagging  a  radio 
speaker,  we  can  be  sure  that  others  will  try  the 
same  schemes  in  other  directions.  The  postal 
regulations  by  which  a  number  of  publications 
have  been  silenced  are  already  a  danger  to  free 
pubUcation;  let  them  be  administered  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described  before  the  Cox  committee  this  week, 
and  the  menace  to  free  journalism  will  l)e  po.sitive 
and  constant. 

CONGRATULATIONS. 
lOHN  MEYER! 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  John  L.  Meyer,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  returned  to  duty 
with  his  heiilth  restored  after  several  months’ 
illness.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  will  celebrate  his  12th 
anniversary  with  the  Inland  on  .\ug.  la,  is  typical 
of  the  devote<l  grmip  of  nien  who  operate  the 
important  trade  associations  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  the  enforced  absence  through  which  he 
struggled  is  the  all  too  common  result  of  intense 
application  to  exacting  duties.  After  more  than 
40  years  of  work  in  and  around  newspaper  offices, 
it  is  difficult  to  learn  the  art  of  relaxation,  even 
when  opportunity  offers,  but  on  this  sultry 
.4ugust  afternoon  in  New  York,  we  can’t  help 
thinking  that  publishers,  editors,  ami  trade  a.sso- 
ciation  executives  would  .serve  themselves  and 
their  missions  better  if  they  occasionally  took  a 
few  days  off  for  fishing,  reading,  or  some  other 
diversion  remote  from  the  daily  grind.  And  we 
think  that  John  Meyer,  after  his  unwanted  holi¬ 
day,  is  ready  to  say  “.4men”  to  that  adwe. 


U.  S.-BRITISH  CONTRASTS 

AN  ILLUMINATING  series  of  artieles  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
this  week  under  the  by-line  of  Roy  W.  Howard, 
editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Europe.  Written 
in  the  lucid  style  in  which  Mr.  Howard  has  re¬ 
corded  the  views  of  numerous  world  leaders  in 
the  past  quarter  century,  the  series  draws  some 
comparisons  between  American  and  British  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  war  that  ought  to  be  studied  well. 

You  gather  from  Mr.  Howard’s  observations 
that  the  British  are  out  to  win  the  war  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  that  political  jockeying  has  been 
scrapped  until  the  bells  are  rung  for  victory.  On 
the  other  hand.  Parliament  has  been  quick  to 
resist  and  rebuke  apparent  attempts  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  infringe  upon  its  ancient  privi¬ 
leges — and  the  executive  has  recognized  that  it  is 
the  creature  and  not  the  master  of  the  legislature. 

The  British  people,  Mr.  Howard  points  out, 
have  accepted  without  demur  a  far  greater  degree 
of  regimentation  than  has  been  attempted — or 
for  that  matter,  than  has  been  necessary,  in  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  there  is  in  no  quar¬ 
ter  any  fear  that  the  restrictions  on  private  enter¬ 
prise  brought  about  by  war  will  fixed  as  a 
permanent  element  in  post-war  life — a  fear  that 
Is  by  no  means  absent  here.  British  leaders, 
according  to  Mr.  Howard,  are  skeptical  of  post¬ 
war  plans  voiced  by  prominent  Americans,  and 
they  are  not  keen  for  commitments  toward  the 
future  while  that  future  remains  far  from  clear. 

Probably  there  is  much  to  admire  and  much  to 
criticize  in  the  attitudes  of  both  nations  toward 
their  respective  problems.  That’s  not  very  im¬ 
portant  right  now.  What  is  important,  and  a 
great  contribution,  too,  is  the  fact  that  our  people 
are  being  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  how  our 
doughty  ally  is  carrying  on,  through  the  words  of 
an  American  newspaperman  who  has  few  rivals  as 
a  globe-circling  reporter. 

Certainly  few  American  newspaper  people  will 
point  with  pride  to  the  contrast  between  British 
dogged  willingness  to  sacrifice  privileges,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  victory,  with 
our  own  all-too-evident  yeaniing  for  business  as 
usual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  grasping  for 
power  over  private  enterpri.se  by  the  dreamy-eyed 
schemers  on  the  other.  We  have  no  reason  for 
pride  in  the  advice  of  a  prominent  labor  leader 
to  demand  the  maximum  wages  squeezeable  out 
of  industry, -to  avoid  the  War  Labor  Board  if  f)os- 
sible,  and  to  strike  for  enforcement  of  union 
demands — in  the  face  of  labor’s  “no  .strike”  pledge 
after  Pearl  Harbor. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  have  to  learn  to 
make  war  by  the  dreadful  proces.ses  which  the 
nearness  of  Britain  to  her  foes  imposed  in  1940 
and  1941,  but  the  fact  that  we  are  still  fiddling 
with  non-essentials  that  England  long  ago  dis¬ 
carded  remains  a  challenge  to  American  politiciil 
and  journalistic  leadership. 

That  challenge  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  If  the 
United  States  is  falling  behind  its  friends  in 
mobilizing  for  victory,  we’d  better  know  it  now 
than  later.  We  are  doing  much — the  story  of  our 
fighting  men  girdling  the  world  is  te.stimony  to 
that.  The  question  remains — arc  we  doing  enough? 

If  we  are  not,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  command 
tlie  place  at  the  peace  table  that  should  be  ours. 
.4nd  if  tliat  place  is  not  ours,  we  .shall  have  to 
look  forward  to  anotlier  quarter-century  of  mi.ssed 
opportunities.  That  can  only  l>e  the  pre<leces.sor 
to  another  world  calamity,  which  can  dwarf  to¬ 
day’s  war  as  today’s  belittles  the  1914-1918 
holocaust. 
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ROY  ROSENBERG,  editor  of  the 

Inglewood  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  re¬ 
ceived  the  National  Editorial  Assn.’s 
prize  for  outstanding  community  ser¬ 
vice.  A  plaque  and  a  War  Bond  were 
presented  to  Rosenberg  on  behalf  of 
iraiA  by  Justus  Craemer,  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  NEA  and  publisher  of  the 
Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  on  Aug.  13. 

Judson  Chapman,  editor,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont,  has  assumed  his  du¬ 
ties  as  president  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association.  He  succeeds 
A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hartsville  Messenger. 

Frank  H.  Kelly,  executive  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
lengthy  absence,  the  result  of  injuries 
he  received  in  a  fall  at  his  home. 


In  The  Business  Office 


HARRY  T.  LANE,  formerly  of  the 

Chicago  Tribune  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Chilton  Publications,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Anson  E.  Meanor,  formerly 
advertising  representative  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Car  Journal,  now  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  Aviation, 
Aviation  News  and  Air  Transport, 
SfcGraw-Hill  publications. 

George  A.  Nardi,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers. 

W.  M.  Whitmire,  city  circulator, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her  aid- Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Whitmire  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  son,  James  Ronald, 
July  25. 

Eugme  A.  Duval,  former  district 
advertising  solicitor  for  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Observer- 
Diapatck,  has  qualified  as  a  licensed 
insurance  agent  and  now  resides  in 
Herkkncr. 

David  Greenfield,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  has  taken  a  production 
job  in  a  war  plant  in  that  city. 

Pat  Rice,  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Georgia  Dailies’  Advertising 
Association. 

W.  B.  Goodloe  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  Sam  P.  Caiio- 
way,  national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Goodloe  was  formerly  national 
advertising  manager,  and  Calloway 
has  served  the  paper  in  various 
capacities. 

Neva  Prisk  Paddock,  widow  of  Capt. 
Charles  W.  Paddock,  U.S.M.C.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Pasadena  Star  News  Publishing  Co., 
who  recently  was  killed  in  service, 
has  been  elected  as  a  director  and 
first  vice-president  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  Publishing  Co.,  as  well  as 
the  Press-Telegram  Publishing  Co.  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  7, 
P.  7). 


In  The  Editorial  Room 


WILLARD  E.  SHELTON,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times,  is  now  an  editorial  writer  with 
the  Chicago  Sun.  His  successor  at  the 
Star- Times  is  Ernest  Kirschten,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  writer. 
Jean  Lightfoot,  formerly  a  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  feature  writer,  is  now  one  of 
the  paper’s  editorial  writers. 

Ray  C.  Schroeder,  one  time  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  St.  Louis  Times  and 


briefly  a  copy  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  has  been  named  St. 
Louis  Deputy  Comptroller. 

Richard  H.  Roffman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Hillman  magazines  as  director 
of  radio  and  public  relations.  He  is 
on  leave  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  where 
he  served  for  ten  years.  He  recently 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
army  because  of  disability. 

Edward  S.  Hogans,  an  assistant 
sports  editor  at  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  is  handing  out  cigars  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  a  son  bom  at  German¬ 
town  Hospital. 

Fay  Hammond  has  been  appointed 
fashion  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  She  formerly  had  been  a  staff 
member  in  the  women’s  division,  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Ellen  Malcolm,  former  reporter  on 
the  Augusta  (Kan.)  Gazette,  christ¬ 
ened  the  first  63-foot  aircraft  rescue 
boat  built  in  Southern  California.  The 
craft  is  built  to  the  design  of  Dair  N. 
Long,  son  of  John  B.  Long,  manager 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Robert  O.  Foote,  veteran  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pasadena  Star-News  and  the 
Pasadena  Post  was  appointed  as  lit¬ 
erary  editor  to  succeed  Harold  D. 
Carew.  R.  C.  Samuelsen  succeeds  Mr. 
Foote  as  sports  editor. 

Robert  F.  Nelson,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news  and  editorial  staffs  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  the  one-time  Evening  Dispatch, 
has  resigned  as  state  administrator  of 
the  Virginia  War  Savings  Staff  and 
has  resumed  his  former  position  as 
publicity  director  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Edmond  H. 
Brill,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  news  and 
editorial  staff  of  ^e  Times-Dispatch, 
and  until  recently  assistant  to  Nelson, 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  armed  forces. 

Ray  Morgan  has  rejoined  the  repor- 
torial  staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital. 

Tommy  Lovett,  who  used  to  write 
sports  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  is  now  with  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Leonard  A.  Unger,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening 
Herald,  is  now  with  the  Associated 
Press  Bureau  at  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Thelma  Davis,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
United  Press  at  Pittsburgh.  Until 
recently  she  was  editor  of  the  Chau- 
tauquan  Daily,  Lake  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y. 

LeRoy  Simerly,  sports  editor,  Ashe¬ 


ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  and  Mrs. 
Simerly  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Elaine,  born  July  23.  Mr. 
Simerly,  until  recently,  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg.  (S.  C.) 
Herald. 

George  V.  Gregory,  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  is  serving  as  public  relations  { 
chairman  for  an  Army  show  to  be 
staged  in  Jackson,  Aug.  25,  billed  as  a 
“Salute  to  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Labor.” 

Cecil  Smith,  after  devoting  part  time 
for  the  past  seven  years  to  the  writing 
of  music  and  drama  criticisms  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  will  now  devote  full 
time  to  musical  education  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  has  been  a 
part  time  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Music  at  the  university 
since  1929.  As  executive  secretary  of 
that  department  he  will  divide  his  ac¬ 
tivities  between  administrative  work 
and  teaching.  Claudia  Cassidy,  who 
has  been  doing  the  theater  criticisms 
for  the  Tribune  since  moving  there 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  last  September, 
takes  on  the  responsibility  for  music. 
Albert  Goldberg,  formerly  state  super¬ 
visor  of  the  WPA  music  program,  has 
joined  the  Tribune  staff  as  assistant 
on  music  and  the  theatre. 

A.  G.  Kenney,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 
and  former  publisher  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Joumal,  has  jcrfned  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C. 

Ted  R.  Bomar,  for  the  last  11  years 
city  editor  of  the  Sherman  (Tex.) 
Democrat,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  Um  Houston  Post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Woodsum,  New¬ 
port  News,  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Anne. 
The  father  is  manager  of  Acme  News- 
pictures’  Hampton  Roads  Bureau. 

Bob  Gebbie  has  resigned  as  deskman 
for  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 
and  Journal-Tribune  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Vermillion  (S.  D.) 
Plain  Talk,  weekly. 

Ted  Friend,  for  the  past  eleven  years 
amusement  editor  and  manager  and 
night-life  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  was  honored  at  a  fare¬ 
well  luncheon  by  Col.  William  H. 
Rankin,  who  first  employed  Friend  as 
a  copyboy.  Friend  leaves  the  Mirror 
to  own  and  publish  the  Lassen  Advo¬ 
cate,  weekly  paper  in  Susanville,  Calif. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Li  t  ABNER 


The  vital  statistics  which  top  thia 
column  are  those  of  the  comic 
that  tops  all  others  in  America — 
:  A1  Capp's  “Lil  Abner.” 


i  We  publish  them  this  week  be¬ 
cause  nine  years  ago  yesterday, 
on  August  13th.  1934,  ‘‘Li’! 

Abner”  first  saw  print. 


The  figures  confirm  the  judgment 
of  the  more  than  haK  a  thousand 
editors  whe  are  bringing  “Li’l 
Abner”  to  their  readers — and 
offer  a  suggestion  to  other  edi> 
tors  equally  insistent  upon  the 
best  in  features. 
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PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  27 

S.  Deane  Wasson,  former  Rio  Grande 
Valley  newsman  more  recently  em¬ 
ployed  at  Kelly  Field,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  Evening  News  repor- 
torial  staff. 

Miss  Virginia  Oakey  has  resigned 
from  the  Son  Antonio  Evening  News 
reportorial  staff  and  left  for  Cleveland 
to  resume  aviation  training. 

Ernest  E.  LaBranche,  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram,  copy  desk  is 
editing  the  monthly  Telegram-Gazette 
Gossiper  which  goes  to  former  Tele¬ 
gram  employes  now  in  service.  Asso¬ 
ciate  editors  represent  all  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  departments. 

J.  H.  (“Banjo”)  Smith,  for  nine 
years  sports  editor  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  Record,  has  been  promoted  to 
feature  editor.  He  still  edits  the 
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sports  page,  and  in  addition,  writes  a 
daily  column. 

Wedding  Bells 

RALPH  BURKHOLDER  and  Mrs. 

Calvin  Williamson,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  were  married  at  Nashville,  Ind. 
July  24.  Burkholder,  formerly  a 
Topeka,  Kan.,  newspaper  man  and 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Washburn 
University  there,  has  been  connected 
with  Scripps-Howard  papers  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Akron  and  Indianapolis,  and  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
paper  before  he  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  two  years  ago.  He  is  now  chief 
postal  censor  in  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Murphy,  staff 
artist  in  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  display  advertbing  de¬ 
partment,  will  become  the  bride  of 
Edmund  R.  Curtin,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
21. 

Mbs  Jane  Greer,  daughter  of  H.  C. 
Greer,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  and  Lt.  Richard  Aubrey 
Raese,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
were  married  at  Green  Manor,  Lake 
Lynn,  residence  of  the  Greers,  on 
Aug.  3. 

Pvt.  Eldward  J.  Malone,  U.S.C.G., 
formerly  of  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  editorial  staff,  will  be  mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  17  at  Camden  to  Miss  Elmo- 
gene  M.  Smith. 

With  The  Colors 

MAJ.  MARK  T.  MARTIN,  JR.,  a 

copy  reader  on  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  before  the  war,  has  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
in  action  near  Bizerte,  Tunbia,  while 
serving  with  a  Britbh  Commando  out¬ 
fit  between  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  4,  1942, 
the  war  department  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Willbm  Storm,  former  Philadelphia 
reporter  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  Ledger  when  it  folded,  b  now 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of  Uncle 
Sam  with  the  Chemical  Warfare  Ser¬ 
vice  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  Md. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Wilfred  Eldwards,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
composing  room  force,  has  been  seeing 
extensive  service  with  the  medical 
divbion  ot  the  AEF  in  Africa. 

Miriam  Album,  of  the  petroit  News 
women’s  department,  went  to  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  to  write  a  series  on  the 
opening  of  the  SPARS’  new  training 
school,  then  returned  home  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
auxiliary. 

Lt.  .Delbert  P.  Ray,  former  BuSalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  reporter,  who 
won  the  Air  Medal  for  mbsions  over 
Nazi  Europe,  has  been  reported  miss¬ 
ing  in  action.  He  was  lost  in  the 
July  26  raid  over  Hamburg. 

Maj.  Charles  W.  Marsalek,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  reporter  who  was 
wounded  in  a  bombing  raid  by  Japan¬ 
ese  planes  in  the  South  Pacific  in 
April  and  died  later  in  a  hospital  in 
Samoa,  has  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Silver  Star  posthumously. 

Walter  B.  Stafford,  co-publbher  of 
the  Siskiyou  News,  Yreka,  Cal.,  and 
now  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Navy, 
b  in  active  service  as  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  an  armed  guard  on  a 
merchant  vessel. 

Lt.  Gerald  Breckenridge,  Army 
pilot,  b  reported  missing  in  action  in 
the  Asbtic  area.  Breckenridge  b  a 
well  known  coast-to-coast  newspaper¬ 
man,  as  is  his  father,  Gerald  B.  Breiti- 
gam,  onetime  city  editor  of  the  old 
New  York  Globe,  now  with  RKO  in 
Hollywood.  Young  Breckenridge  took 
his  middle  name  legally  some  years 


ago  rather  than  be  known  as  Gerald 
Breitigam,  Jr.  He  didn’t  want  to 
trade  on  hb  famed  father’s  name. 
The  young  Air  Corps  officer,  after  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Virginia, 
began  hb  newspaper  career  on  the 
Washington  Herald,  later  worked  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Press,  New  Orleans 
Item,  Son  Francisco  News  and  other 
newspapers.  He  contributed  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Story,  Esquire 
and  other  magazines  and  wrote  two 
novels,  one  of  which,  “Brief  King¬ 
dom,”  described  hb  own  experiences 
as  editor  of  one  of  the  few  handset 
weeklies  remaining  in  Virginia. 

Lt.  W.  Francb  Sheehey,  a  former 
reporter  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  piloted  a  flying  fortress  on 
the  recent  American  raid  on  Rome. 
A  V-mail  letter  dbpatched  by  Lt. 
Sheehey,  dated  July  2A,  described  the 
raid  as  a  damaging  one.  “The  Rome 
raid  was  my  first,”  Sheehey  wrote  to 
former  fellow  employes  on  the  News, 
“and  it  was  quite  an  experience.  We 
sure  blew  hell  out  of  Benito’s  railroad 
yards.  American  bomber  crews  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  Vatican,  but  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  letting  their  bombs  fall 
anywhere  near  it,  in  accordance  with 
strict  orders  received  in  advance.” 

Clarence  J.  Keller,  former  managing 
editor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Belleville  (Ill.)  Daily  Advocate,  has 
been  promoted  from  1st  Lt.  to  Captain 
at  the  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Com¬ 
mand’s  radio  school,  Truax  Field, 
Madbon. 

Maj.  Harry  G.  Albright,  former 
copyreader  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Sun  and  later  a  Honolulu  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action  in  the  South 
Pacific.  He  leaped  from  an  impro¬ 
vised  fox  hole  during  a  Japanese  air 
raid,  hitched  a  trailer  to  a  jeep,  and 
rushed  several  wounded  soldiers  to  a 
field  hospital. 

John  K.  Loope,  formerly  of  the 
Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Telegram  editorial 
staff,  has  enlbted  in  the  Navy  Sea 
Bees  and  b  stationed  at  Camp  Peary, 
Va. 

Capt.  Eugene  A.  McNernay,  Jr., 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Daily 
News  Syndicate  illustrator,  has  been 
named  assbtant  intelligence  officer  at 
the  Marines’  Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Archie  Fast,  publbher  of  the  Ker¬ 
man  (Cal.)  News,  joined  the  Navy  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  hb  induction 
into  the  Army  in  World  War  1.  Last 
time  he  served  in  Siberia;  thb  time  he 
will  be  a  draftsman  in  the  “Sea  Bees,” 
with  rating  of  machinbts  mate,  first 
class.  F.  J.  Robertson  will  publish 
the  News  in  hb  absence. 

Ensign  Clyde  C.  Ball,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  news  staff  was  commissioned 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  at  the 
USNR  Midshipmen’s  School  in  New 
York  and  will  report  to  Little  Creek, 
Va.,  August  13  for  training  in  am¬ 
phibious  operations. 

Bob  Wood,  former  Detroit  Free 
Press  copyreader  and  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times  telegraph  editor,  b  now 
with  the  Army  “somewhere  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

George  Cain,  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter  and  correspondent  for  the  Chi- 
cago  Sun,  has  been  inducted  and  will 
enter  the  Army  the  first  of  September. 

William  Case,  Detroit  Free  Press  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

Henry  C.  Manger,  former  staff  pho- 
tog  for  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  b 
now  a  sergeant  technician  in  Austra¬ 
lia.  He  was  a  photog  with  the  Signal 
Corps  when  MacArthur’s  men  invaded 
New  Guinea. 

Lt.  Thomas  L.  Hart,  son  of  the  late 


William  O.  Hart,  co-publisher  of  the 
Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
cited  for  “meritorious  achievement  in 
aerial  flight.”  Lt.  Hart  b  serving  in 
the  Aleutians  theater  and  participated 
in  the  Paramushiro  raid.  News  ^  his 
citation  was  sent  by  Lt.  Jack  Craemer, 
son  of  Justus  F.  Craemer,  co-publisher 
of  the  News.  Craemer  b  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  in  the  Aleutians  theater. 

Lt.  George  W.  Savage,  UB.NJI.,  for¬ 
mer  second  vice-president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
and  co-publi^er  of  the  Inyo  (Cal.) 
Reguter  and  the  Inyo  Independent, 
has  been  transferred  from  the  naval 
air  station  at  Seattle  to  Kanehoe,  H.  L 

John  J.  Knezevich,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Palos  Verdes  (Cal.) 
News,  has  been  conunissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  intelli- 
genoe  divbion,  and  ordered  to  foreign 
duty.  Lt.  Knezevich  speaks  seven 
languages. 

Francb  D.  Dolhenty,  employed  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette  as  a  dbtrict  manager  and 
son  of  Circulation  Manager  Edward 
D.  Dolhenty,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army  at  Fort  Devens. 

Corp.  Richard  H.  Davb,  formerly 
night  city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  who  has  been  for 
several  months  in  Lovett  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Camp  Myles  Standbh- 

Chester  A.  Walker,  formerly  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  copy  desk  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  re¬ 
cently  stationed  at  a  camp  in  Texas 
has  received  hb  officbl  dbcharge. 

Albert  F.  Stoffel,  former  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  reporter,  who  has 
been  commbsioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  Navy,  has  been  ordered  to  re¬ 
port  Aug.  16  to  Hollywood  Beach,  Fla., 
for  an  indoctrination  course  at  the 
Naval  Training  Station  there.  He  will 
be  granted  military  leave  from  hb 
present  position.  Long  affiliated  with 
newspaper  and  public  relations  work, 
Mr.  Staffel  has  been  a  reporter  and 
photographer  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News. 

Bob  Howard,  member  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald  sports  staff,  has  been  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Navy. 

Capt.  Emmett  Deadman,  formerly 
assbtant  foreign  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times  before  he  enlbted  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  became  a  navigator  on 
a  Flying  Fortress,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action.  Hb  plane  failed  to 
return  from  an  air  raid  on  Hamburg, 
Germany,  July  26. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Cleon  J.  Walfoort,  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wb.)  Press  and  member  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  sporb  staff,  was  com¬ 
mended  by  Lt.  Col.  William  F.  Cassidy, 
of  the  21st  Engineer  Avbtion  regi¬ 
ment  in  North  Africa,  for  hb  work 
while  in  detached  service. 

Lt.  Wallace  R.  Johnson,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  and  Har¬ 
lingen  Valley  Morning  Star,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  public  relations  office 
of  the  San  Marcos  (Tex.)  Army  Air 
Forces  Navigation  Sdiool. 

Frederic  S.  Schouman,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Detroit  O.C.D.  since 
March,  1942,  has  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  captiun  in  the  Army  Specblbt 
Reserve  and  b  awaiting  call  to  train¬ 
ing  with  the  American  Military  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Occupied  Territories. 
Schouman  was  information  director 
for  the  regional  O.C.D.  in  Chicago  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  Detroit  position  and 
prior  to  that  was  state  information 
director  of  the  WPA  in  Michigan.  He 
formerly  was  a  Detroit  newspaper¬ 
man. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 


How  Precise  is  Precision 


Under  a  metallurgical  microscope  our  technicians  can 
read  the  history  of  any  metal .  .  .  tell  how  it  was  processed 
during  manufacture. 

With  electrical  instruments  they  can  detect  a  flaw  one 
ten-tiiousandth  of  an  inch  in  depth  that  could  become  a 
bottomless  pit  of  danger. 

A  beam  of  black  light  is  played 
over  machined  surfaces  to  expose  the 
structural  "criminals”  that  may  lurk 
within. 

ther 


Maybe  your  yardstick  is  a  fine  watch.  Ours  is  a  Ranger  12- 
cylinder  in-line,  air-cooled  engine.  See  the  comparisons 
between  the  tw'o  listed  below. 

A  whole  battery  of  fine  laboratory  instruments,  plus  the 
genius  of  craftsmanship,  are  responsible  for  the  Ranger’s 
outstanding  precision  performance. 

There’s  the  spectroscope,  for  ex¬ 
ample — so  sensitive  it  can  spot  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  metal  as  minute  as  seven  parts 
in  a  hundred  thousand.  Fairchild  uses 
it  to  explore  and  to  control  the  metals 
in  Ranger  engines. 

A  quarter  million  volt  X-Ray  is 
another  Fairchild  key  to  secrets  that 
are  hidden  beneath  4  inches  of  solid 
steel.  It  tells  our  engineers  which 
metals  can  "take  it.” 


A  QUALITY  WATCH 

FARTS— about  350. 

PRECISION  mea.<«ure- 
ments — wheel  pivot 
held  to  a  tolerance  of 
1  /2  of  1  per  cent  of  its 
diameter. 

SPEED  of  moving 
parts — balance  wheel 
oscillates  5  times  per 
seconri. 


A  RANGER  ENGINE 

PARTS— exacti)  4,127. 

PRECISION  measure¬ 
ments — impeller  shaft 
held  to  a  tolerance  of 
1/10  of  1  per  cent  of 
its  diameter. 


these  and  hundreds  ot  o 
present-day  miracles  are  routine  mat¬ 
ters  for  Ranger  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists.  Result . . .  the  Ranger  Engine . . . 
combination  of  precision  and  power 
.  .  .  another  Fairchild  "touch  of  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  planes  of  today.” 


S  P  E  E  D  o  1  moving 
parts — fastest  part 
revolves  520  times  j>er 
second. 


ENGINE  AND  AIRPLANE 
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Duromold  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


Fairchild  Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md.  . . .  Burlington,  N.  C. 


Ranger  Aircraft  Engines  Division,  Farmingdole,  L.  I. 
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Multiple  Censorship 
Has  Photo  Desks  Groggy 


By  JACK  PRICE 

last  WEEIK,  we  visited  an  editor  of 
a  news  picture  syndicate  who 
greeted  iis  with  strange  salutations. 
As  we  entered  his  office,  he  shouted, 
“You’re  just  in  time  to  bid  me  fare¬ 
well.”  We  looked  at  him  closely, 
then  realized  that  he  was  “on  the 
wagon,”  so  we  charged  his  conduct  to 
the  heat  wave.  So  we  decided  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  let  him  carry 
on  and  we  would  soon  learn  what 
was  troubling  him. 

“Forgive  me,”  he  apologized,  but 
honestly.  I  had  a  terrible  night. 
Couldn’t  sleep  a  wink  and  all  because 
the  censors  have  me  worried. 

“You  see,”  he  continued,”  “I  am  in  a 
jam,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  will  be 
shot  at  suiurise  or  sent  to  jail  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  on  charges  of  treason, 
heresy  or  bootlegging.” 

Explaiat  His  TreaMas 

“Please  explain,”  we  entreated,  “be¬ 
fore  we  go  nuts.” 

“Well  it’s  this  way,”  he  said.  “You 
know  the  laws  are  stiff  about  using  a 
photo  that  has  not  been  cleared  by 
the  war  censors,  hence  when  we  re¬ 
ceive  pictures  we  are  damned  careful 
about  releasing  them.  However,  a 
strange  situation  exists  that  places  us 
in  an  uncomfortable  position  and  one 
which  causes  us  many  unnecessary 
headaches.” 

“We  will  start  with  this  series  of 
photos  that  came  to  us  several  days 
ago  and  was  released  to  our  clients. 
Here  are  the  original  prints  and 
clearly  and  plainly  stamped  on  the 
back,  ‘Approved  by  the  British  Minis¬ 
try  of  Information.’  They  came 
through  regular  channels  and  as  you 
will  observe,  they  have  been  cleared 
in  London  and  also  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  where  they  arrived.” 

He  grew  more  excited  as  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  these  photos  have  been  made  by 
the  British  military  photographers 
passed  by  the  British  censors  and 
finally  cleared  at  this  port.  Now  do 
you  see  why  I  am  going  nuts?”  So 
far,  we  didn’t  so  we  asked  for  the 
real  reason. 

“Since  you  don’t  see  the  point,”  he 
said.  ‘Til  clear  up  the  mystery.  These 
pictures  were  taken  while  Italian 
prisoners  of  war  were  being  loaded 
aboard  a  transport.  Our  laws  state 
that  we  cannot  publish  pictures  of  war 
prisoners,  yet  these  photos  were  passed 
by  official  military  authorities  which 
makes  them  legal.  Naturally,  we  re¬ 
leased  them,  but  here’s  the  trouble. 
The  day  after  we  sent  the  photos  out 
in  the  syndicate,  we  received  another 
batch  of  prints  from  the  same  nega¬ 
tives,  and  all  of  them  were  stamped 
on  the  back,  ‘Restricted.’  Now.  what 
were  we  to  do?  We  released  the  first 
set  of  prints  and  now  after  the  photos 
have  beeen  published  we  received  an 
identical  batch  of  prints  marked  not 
for  publication.  Do  you  wonder  why 
I  appeared  slap-happy?” 

No  Roliof  in  Si9lit 

This  condition  exists  in  every  pic¬ 
ture  syndicate  office.  Each  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  representative  office  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  whose  duties  are  to  obtain  photos 
from  the  MOI  (Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion)  and  to  have  them  checked  by 
the  censors  and  even  double-checked 
to  insure  legal  clearance.  In  fact 
there  are  times  when  prints  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  New  York,  through  the  local 
offices  of  the  MOI.  When  the  photos 
are  received  at  the  syndicate  they 
bear  all  the  official  clearance  stamps 


on  their  backs,  which  releases  them  to 
syndicates  for  publication.  The  same 
troublesome  situation  exists  even  in 
these  instances.  The  very  prints  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  local  offices  of  the 
Allied  governments  are  often  followed 
by  a  set  of  identical  photos  from  the 
War  Department  censors  which  are 
stamped,  restricted. 

This  editor  has  appealed  for  some 
relief  but  to  date  he  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  definite  explanation 
which  would  clear  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  releasing  war  pictures  for 
general  publication. 

The  editors  of  the  news  picture  syn¬ 
dicates  are  above  reproach.  They 
understand  fully  the  importance  af 
cooperation  wiUi  the  authorities. 
Fuller,  they  often  impose  self-o«i- 
sorship  on  pictures  which  although 
approved,  do  not  serve  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  government.  Surely,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  clar^  this 
situation. 

Photog's  Woes  in  Pacific 
ALTHOUGH  civilization  is  gradually 
creeping  up  on  marine  outposts  in 
the  south  Pacific,  air  conditioning  to 
preserve  photographic  equipment  is 
yet  to  come,  writes  Staff  Sgt.  Douglas 
White,  formerly  with  International 
News  Photos  in  Los  Angeles,  and  now 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent-pho¬ 
tographer. 

“Photography  in  this  climate  is  a 
long,  sad  story,”  he  informed  officials 
at  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Marine  Corps 
Base,  where  he  was  trained.  “Tell 
the  guys  in  the  darkroom  they  ought 
to  be  happy  they’re  not  in  a  climate 
where  mold  starts  to  grow  on  your 
film  if  you  don’t  use  it  within  a  day 
or  two  after  you  load  it.  If  you  lay 
undeveloped  paper  on  a  board  in  the 
darkroom,  it  will  come  up  with  a 
beautiful  grain  finish  over  the  print. 

“The  light  changes  so  rapidly  all  day 
long  that  it’s  no  use  trying  to  employ 
a  meter.  Just  guess  and  hope  like 
hell.” 

Air  Force  Photo  School 
WE  JUST  received  an  official  release 
from  the  Air  Force  station  at  Lowry 
Field  which  tells  the  story  of  training 
cameramen.  A  special  course  has  been 
instituted  at  the  photographic  school 
that  stresses  the  importance  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  newspapers  and  public 
relations.  The  courses  will  run  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  and  will  employ 
“working  press”  methods. 

Sell  the 
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During  the  course  students  will 
have  an  oppm^unity  to  make  photos 
under  actual  newspaper  working  con¬ 
ditions  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Denver  Post.  This  system  was  tried 
out  successfully  by  the  Signal  Corps 
Photographic  School  in  New  York 
City  tmder  the  direction  of  this  writer, 
whereby  student  cameramen  were 
given  a  three-week  course  at  all  the 
New  York  City  newspapers  and  pic¬ 
ture  syndicates. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  plan  now 
in  progress  at  Lowry  Field  and  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  beliefs  of  Warrant  Offi¬ 
cer  Lane,  in  charge  of  the  course,  who 
states,  “It  is  also  giving  the  students 
a  sympathetic  tinderstanding  of  the 
requirements  of  picture  editors.” 

Quick  Action  for  Seebees 

THE  NEWS  cameramen  of  New  York 

City  are  doing  some  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  their  brother 
members  of  the  Press  Hiotographers 
Association  of  New  York.  When  Bill 
Stahl  of  the  Mirror  was  covering  an 
assignment  recently  he  met  a  naval 
engineer  who  informed  him  that  See¬ 
bees  needed  some  good  news  photog¬ 
raphers.  Bill  reported  the  news  to  the 
association  with  the  result  that  Leroy 
Jakob,  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
Ted  Kell,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
both  enlisted  with  ratings  of  chief 
petty  officers.  Not  bad  going — since 
commissions  and  good  ratings  are 
scarce  these  days. 

Costa's  Advice 

JOE  COSTA,  president.  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  AsMciation  of  New  York, 
made  a  sound  inaugural  speech,  when 
inducted  into  office.  Most  of  it  was 
published  in  the  house  organ, 
“Ground  Glass.’”  His  pimch  line 
should  be  heeded  by  all  newspaper 


cameramen:  “If  a  story  does  not  show 
a  man  off  to  good  advantage  let  us 
not  repeat  h.” 

Costa  goes  into  •more  detailed  de¬ 
scription  about  the  harm  that  comes 
from  knocking  other  members  of  the 
profession,  regardless  of  rumors  and 
hearsay  stories. 

We  quote  another  portion  of  his 
speech  which  points  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  friends  in  the  public 
relations  field:  “While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  prestige  and  resolutions,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  many  wonderful 
opportunities  we  have  on  our  daily 
assignments  to  make  good  contacts 
and  build  up  friendships.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  the  public  relations  man 
for  a  Broadway  show,  a  steel  com¬ 
pany,  an  oil  company  or  a  politician, 
may  be  in  a  position  at  some  later  date 
to  help  xis  in  our  many  endeavors.” 

It’s  good  advice,  Joe,  and  vre  hope 
it  produces  results. 

Jackie  Martin's  Book 
JACKIE  MARTIN,  former  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  where  she  was  also 
picture  editor,  and  more  recently  fa¬ 
cial  photographer  of  the  WACS  at 
Fort  Des  Moines,  has  collaborated  with 
Jean  Stanbury  in  writing  a  book  about 
the  first  400  womoi  who  enlisted  in 
the  WAC.  ’Die  bool^  entitled  “Bars 
on  Her  Shoulders”  is  published  by 
Dodd  Mead  Co. 

Ham  Wright  Burned 

HAMILTON  WRIGHT,  JR.,  weU- 

known  public  relations  counsel,  was 
burned  badly  in  a  film  fire  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  cutting  room,  while  ar¬ 
ranging  a  movie  for  the  Canadian 
government.  The  accident  took  place 
last  July  and  recent  reports  say  that 
he  is  recovering  nicely. 


NOW  I VE  GOT 
OVER 


MRTNERi 


We’ve  always  been  important  out  here  ...  we  Anthracite  miners  .  .  . 
36,000  of  us  now,  earning  over  $.'>0,000,000  in  the  Scranton  area,  and 
we’re  up  to  and  po.s.ving  last  Winter’s  production.  We  live  well,  have 
nice  families — know  what  it’s  all  about. 

But,  because  we  are  proud  of  Scranton,  where  we  do  our  buying,  and 
because  we  want  to  see  the  community  join  the  Big  Fellows,  economic¬ 
ally,  it’s  mighty  fine  to  see  that  profitable  industries  of  many  kinds  are 
moving  into  Scranton  .  .  .  passing  the  40-mark,  with  others  asking  about 
locations. 

The  important  thing  is  that  they’re  diversified  .  .  .  and  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  likely  to  “stay  put”  .  .  .  tobacco  products,  bags,  piston  rings,  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company,  underwear,  children’s  sportswear,  war  camou¬ 
flage  nets — and  a  mammoth  airplane  bomber  plant,  fjust  to  mention 
a  few.) 

In  this  NEW  phase  of  Scranton  prosperity,  thousands 
are  employed,  with  wages,  up  25%,  now  edging  close 
to  $70.0()0,0()0.  We  miners  and  industrial  workers 
MUST  HAVE  The  Times  .  .  .  we  need  news  and  we 
MUST  have  buying  advice. 
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Depth  charge  astern  a  YP  on  coastal  patrol 


From  the  GRAFLEX  Brochure  of 

26  GREAT  WAR  PHOTOGRAPHS 


of  Graflex-made  equipment  your  Graflex  Dealer 
offers  you  a  special  factory  service,  the  Graflex  Cus¬ 
tomized  reNEWal  Plan.  Your  camera  will  be  given 
a  thorough  and  expert  check-up  and  reconditioning. 
It’s  the  surest  way  to  preserve  it.  Talk  to  your  Graflex 
Dealer. 

VISIT  GRAFLEX  INFORMATION  CENTERS 

Ready  to  serve  both  military  and  civilian  users  of  Craflex-wiarfe 
equipment — Graflex  Information  Centers  are  located  at  SO 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  Nets  York;  3045  Wilshire  Bird.,  Los  Angeles. 


Graflex  gets  great  pictures  •  •  •  shown 

above  is  one  of  the  truly  great  war  pictures — taken 
with  a  Graflex-made  camera.  Today,  photographers 
who  only  yesterday  were  picture-taking  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  are  pegging  for  posterity  many  great  moments 
of  the  war  with  great  photographs. 

Graflex-made  cameras  are  in  there  fighting  on 
erery  land,  sea  and  air  front.  They’re  maintaining 
picture  services  at  home  too.  And — to  help  the  users 


fours  for  ihm  asklaql 

Y«a*Il  want  tUa  parman— t 
racord  of  tb#  wat~*96tnil7 
xroat  Army  Air  Foreaa^ 
Na^y«  SlcBal  Corpa  and  Bfa* 
riae  Corpa  plea.  Gat  yav 
/raa  copy  at  ya«r  CraCas 
Dealer*#  or  aend  lOe  In  eofn 
or  atampa  to  eorer  poatapa* 
handllap.  Dapt.  EF843, 
THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX 
CORPORATION,  ROCHES- 
TER  «,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAFLEX 


The  Army-Navy  “E”  Flag,  for  high  achievement  in  the  produetion  of  war  equipment,  flies  over  the  Graflex  plant.  To 
every  member  of  the  Graflex  organization  it  is  a  symbol  of  work  well  done — and  a  challenge  to  greater  accomplishmem 
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Now  Is  Time  to  Start 
Xmas  Toy  Ad  Campaign 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


Number  43  In  a  Series 
IN  ABOUT  four  months,  millions  of 

children  in  the  United  States  will 
awaken  very  early  on  December  25 
and  make  a  bee  line  to  the  living  room 
of  their  home,  and  excitedly  start  to 
imwrap  their  Christmas  toys  and  gifts. 
Many  of  them  will  be  disappointed 
because  Santa  Claus  forgot  to  deliver 
the  present  that  was  carefully  re¬ 
quested  in  a  letter,  sent  many  days  or 
weeks  before  Christmas. 

Our  friends  in  department  stores 
and  in  regular  toy  shops,  tell  us  that 
their  toy  displays  this  year  are  going 
to  be  limited.  Dozens,  possibly  hun¬ 
dreds  of  items  that  parents  have  al¬ 
ways  relied  on  to  satisfy  their  young¬ 
sters,  will  not  be  available.  Hundreds 
of  our  toy  manufacturers  are  now 
working  100%  on  small  parts  or  com¬ 
plete  units  of  things  ^at  are  now 
used  by  our  armed  forces. 

First  Step  ie  Program 

Right  now,  policemen  in  New  York 
City  are  working  during  their  off 
hours  in  small  workrooms,  repairing 
old  and  broken  toys  that  have  been 
collected  during  the  past  few  months. 
Most  of  their  finished  toys  will  be 
distributed  by  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  who  will  give  them  to  imder- 
privileged  children,  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  as  simple  a  toy  as  a 
doll,  or  tin  fire  engine. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
ideas  that  follow.  They  have  all  been 
tried  before,  but  up  to  now,  we  know 
of  no  stores  or  newspapers  that  have 
jointly  worked  out  a  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  toys  and  other  gifts,  and  then 
run  early  Christmas  advertising  over 
the  names  of  several  stores  to  support 
the  plan.  -I 

The  first  step  in  laying  out  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  contact  the  Elks,  the  Lions, 
the  Rotary,  the  Kiwanis,  the  men’s 
clubs  in  the  churches,  ladies’  aid  so¬ 
cieties,  policemen  and  firemen,  and 
any  other  clubs  who  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  membership  in  your  city. 

The  quickest  way  to  get  the  com¬ 
plete  story  to  all  clubs  or  societies 
would  be  to  hold  an  evening  meeting 
in  your  local  high  school  auditorium. 

Two  or  three  toy  buyers,  a  reporter, 
and  the  bxisiness  manager  or  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  your  paper  should  ap¬ 
pear  as  speakers.  Limit  each  person 
to  about  five  minutes.  Let  the  toy 
buyers  tell  the  situation  as  they  know 
it  from  their  buying  and  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  tell  the  story 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  editors  and 
the  public.  liien  offer  this  tentative 
program. 

Outliae  of  Program 

1st — lliere  is  going  to  be  a  short¬ 
age  of  toys. 

2nd — Children  expect  toys  and  gifts. 

3rd — Supplies  are  limited;  the  va¬ 
riety  is  off  50%. 

4A — ^Why  not  start  a  movement  to 
manufacture  25  to  50  toys  or  gifts  that 
youngsters  will  enjoy. 

5th — Distribute  mimeographed  lists 
of  toys  that  can  be  made  by  volunteer 
workers.  (Make  up  a  list  of  about 
50.) 

6th — Also  distribute  a  list  of  toys 
that  can  be  collected  during  Septem¬ 
ber,  that  some  of  the  organizations 
can  repair  and  paint. 

7th — Suggest  that  all  work  done, 
such  as  the  making  of  the  new  gifts, 
or  repairing  of  old  toys,  be  done  by 
volimteers;  and  that  all  monies  col¬ 
lected  from  the  store  to  whom  they 
are  sold,  be  given  to  the  Community 
Chest,  or  other  accredited  charities. 


8th — Give  a  list  of  stores  that  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  program, 
by  buying  at  fair  prices  the  gifts  that 
are  made  or  repaired.  (Your  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  toy  stores  should  be 
contacted  before  the  meeting.) 

9th — Suggest  a  dead-line.  Urge  all 
cooperating  clubs  or  societies  to  have 
ready  by  Nov.  1,  toys  and  gifts  that 
may  be  seen,  bought  and  delivered 
to  the  stores.  Of  course,  the  work  of 
making  and  repairing  gifts  can  con¬ 
tinue  right  up  to  Christmas;  but  a 
date  should  be  set  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  can  start. 

10th — Now  ask  for  questions  and 
discussion. 

Assume  that  all  of  the  lodges  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting,  and  other 
societies  and  other  groups  at  the 
meeting,  agree  to  help  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  next  step  is  to  have  a 
small  committee  set  up  with  each 
group — about  three  men  or  women — 
who  will  immediately  offer  to  take 
over  the  production  of  say,  rag  dolls, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  the  repairing  of 
old  toys.  Each  committee  group 
should  then  contact  their  own  mem¬ 
bership  and  report  back  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  chairman.  (If  possible,  have  the 
mayor  act  as  general  chairman  and 
yourself  as  his  assistant,  or  select 
some  other  official  of  your  paper.) 

Tho  Root  Job  Bogint 

Climate  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
gifts  or  toys  that  are  to  be  made. 
Model  airplanes  would  appeal  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  even  grown  ups  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  town  and  city  in  the 
country.  Mechanical  toys  are  always 
popular  with  boys  and  their  fathers; 
but  have  very  little  appeal  for  girls. 
Kites  can  be  flown  the  year  ’round 
all  over  the  south  and  southwest; 
but  they  would  be  of  very  little  in¬ 
terest  to  youngsters  in  the  north. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  up  your 
basic  list  of  toys  is  to  take  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  best  toy  buyers  in  your 
department,  hardware,  and  regular 
toy  stores.  These  men  and  women 
know  the  things  that  are  wanted,  the 
things  that  amateur  volimteer  work¬ 
ers  can  make  with  a  little  instruction; 
and  they  know  the  price  ranges  that 
should  govern  the  items  that  are  made. 

Nine  out  of  ten  boys  would  rather 
have  a  BB  shot  rifle  than  a  watch. 
And  the  next  thing  they  want  is  a 
22  caliber  rifle.  Guns  are  gone  for  the 
duration.  But  a  substitute  that  re¬ 
quires  more  skill  and  that  provides 
endless  amusement  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  is  a  bow  and  a  flock  of  arrows. 

Here  is  a  gift  that  can  be  put  into 
production  overnight.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  the  skill  of  a  watchmaker  to 
turn  out  a  pretty  fair  archery  set. 
And  they  can  be  made  to  sell  for  as 
little  as  $2  each. 

Editorial  space  is  the  daUy  headache 
of  every  editor  in  the  U.  S.  War  news, 
local,  state  and  national  news  flow 
in  at  a  terrific  rate.  Then  there  are 
the  drives  for  this  and  that,  all  of 
them  worthwhile  but  somewhere  along 
the  line  the  editor  must  say,  “This  you 
can  have,  but  no  more.’’ 

Christmas  means  more  to  American 
youngsters  than  any  other  day  of  the 
year.  If  we  can  help  them  to  have  a 
happy  Christmas,  we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  that  will  live  with  them  over 
the  years.  We  believe  that  any  edi¬ 
tor  will  cooperate  with  the  advertising 
department  that  undertakes  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  production  of  toys  and 
gifts,  and  then  their  distribution, 
which  brings  us  to  the  advertising  of 
the  things  that  are  to  be  available. 


As  we  see  it,  the  department  stores 
are  the  No.  1  prospects  for  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Then  come  the  hardware  or 
toy  stores  and  the  last  group  small 
retailers  who  because  of  their  present 
lines  could  add  two  or  three  si>ecial 
lines  of  toys  for  their  customers.  As 
an  example  book  stores  could  dispose 
of  hand-made  checker  boards.  The 
boards  can  be  made  from  an  18-inch 
square  of  compo  board,  painted  in  two 
colors,  black  and  red.  Grocery  stores 
could  sell  hand-made  wooden  recipe 
boxes  that  are  needed  by  every  newly 
married  couple.  Some  printing  com¬ 
pany  could  supply  the  cards;  a  home 
economics  instructor,  the  recipes;  and 
practically  any  food  store  in  town 
could  run  small  ads  devoted  to  their 
sale.  Covers  for  bridge  tables  could 
be  made  by  women’s  clubs  and  sold 
in  beauty  shops. 

Wooden  tanks,  gun  carriages, 
motors,  drill  guns,  parachutes  with 
small  wooden  sodiers  attached,  could 
be  made  by  any  of  the  volunteer 
workers  and  sold  in  shoe  stores.  Drug 
stores  could  be  enlisted  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  games,  puzzles,  materials 
for  amateur  magicians,  and  first  aid 
kits  for  Boy  Scouts  and  Campfire 
Girls. 

This  coming  Christmas  is  going  to 
be  a  happy  one  for  many  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents  but  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  of  our  3,000  coun¬ 
ties,  there  will  be  one  or  a  hundred  or 
more  homes  that  will  be  quiet  and 
sad.  The  coming  holidays  will  be 
more  quiet,  more  serious,  than  any 
known  since  Civil  War  days. 

Special  gifts  such  as  enlargements 
of  snap  shots  will  be  extremely  popu¬ 
lar.  Your  local  photographers  ^ould 
be  encouraged  to  run  special  copy  on 
this  idea. 

You  have  about  ten  weeks  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  merchandise  needed  for  this 
campaign — and  then  another  eight 
weeks  to  sell  it.  The  time  to  start 
the  program  is  now — today. 

FIRST  AERli.  DAILY 

Boston,  Aug.  9 — Flying  3,500  feet 
above  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Canada - 
bound  passengers  of  the  Northeast 
Airlines  Flight  No.  4  from  Boston 
today  were  handed  the  first  edition  of 
the  “Minute  Man,”  world’s  first  news- 
paper-in-the-air,  according  to  airline 
officials.  The  newspaper  contained 
last  minute  national  and  international 
news  obtained  by  radio.  Editions  are 
produced  simultaneously  at  all  the 
airline’s  commercial  terminals 
throughout  New  England  and  Canada 
and,  in  addition,  are  relayed  by  plane 
to  Northeast’s  stations  in  the  Arctic 
and  across  the  North  Atlantic.  De¬ 
signed  and  published  by  the  North¬ 
east  Airlines  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  the  “Minute  Man”  is  produced 
in  conjunction  with  the  Esso  Reporter 
and  the  Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Co. 

^BALTIMORE^ 

•  Great  Port  and  manufac¬ 
turing  center,  steadily  ex 
ponding  with  war  industries. 

•  A  Market  Rich  in  measur 
able  results  .  .  .  destined  to 
maintain  its  world  importance. 

•  A  Vital  Spot  most  effec¬ 
tively  covered  by  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  Evening  and  Sunday 

SUNPAPERS 

“part  of  tho  vory  fiber  of  tho  city" 


Variety  Chain  Store 
Soles  Rose  in  1942 

A  recently  completed  survey  of  the 
stores  in  39  limited  price  variety 
chains  shows  that  dollar  sales  per  store 
averaged  from  15  to  17%  higher  in 
1942  than  they  did  in  1941.  The  sur¬ 
vey,  “Expenses  and  Profits  of  Limited 
Price  Variety  Chains  in  1942,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Elizabeth  A.  Burnham 
and  released  by  the  Harvard  Bureau 
of  Business  Research,  attributes  this 
growth  to  the  higher  general  price 
level  in  1942,  to  the  increase  in  the 
physical  quantity  of  goods  sold,  to 
the  greater  diversification  of  mer¬ 
chandise  lines,  and  to  the  lifting  of 
upper  price  limits. 

'Hiough  with  increased  sales,  per¬ 
centage  costs  declined  and  percentage 
earnings  before  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  rose,  the  final  earnings, 
after  income  taxes  took  6.45%  of 
sales,  amounted  to  only  3.78%  of  net 
sales,  a  lower  figure  than  that  for 

1941.  Also,  with  incompetent  and 
constantly  changing  personnel,  while 
sales  per  store  were  18%  higher  in 

1942,  sales  per  employe-hour  were 
only  6%  higher,  an  increase  less  than 
the  rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  dollar  payroll  costs  rose  approx¬ 
imately  as  much  as  sales  rose,  and  for 
at  least  15  of  the  chains  the  payroll 
cost  was  the  largest  in  13  years. 

WINS  THREE  AWARDS 

The  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Van¬ 
couver,  recently  won  the  highest 
award  on  the  continent  for  outdoor 
advertising  and,  in  addition,  placed 
first  in  two  regional  contests,  one  for 
the  best  newspaper  advertising  among 
transit  companies  and  the  other  for 
superior  employe  magazines.  The 
contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Advertising  Association. 
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92%  home  delivered 


America — Steve  had  all  the  answers! 

When  war  came,  Steve  was  trained  and  ready  for  the 
great  task  of  loading  war  cargo  without  snarls,  jams  and 
breakage.  He  and  hundreds  of  others  who  have  grown 
up  with  the  Great  White  Fleet — shore  organizations, 
office'^^  and  crews  of  the  line — today  are  putting  all 
they’ve  got  into  the  fight! 


"War  cargo  instead  of  bananas  now,  Jim’’,  says  Steve, 
supervisor  of  freight  loading  on  this  bustling  dock.  He 
gives  the  highball  sign  to  the  winchman  and  another  big 
case  swings  over  the  side. 

Steve  knew  this  ship  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  before 
she  donned  war  paint.  Knew  her  when  she  followed  the 
trade  for  which  she  was  built — the  great  trade  between 
our  country  and  our  good  neighbors  in  Middle  America. 

Y^s,  hundreds  of  times  Steve  has  handled  the 
delicate  operation  of  discharging  60,000 
bunches  of  fresh  bananas  from  a  trim  liner  j  j 

of  the  Fleet.  And  when  it  came  to  efficient  k 

loading  of  southbound  freight — sewing  J 

machines,  tractors,  and  other  manufaaured  1 

goods  urgently  needed  down  in  tropical 


But  the  time  will  come — perhaps  sooner  than  we  think 
— when  the  Great  VCTiite  Fleet  will  be  back 
***  Caribbean  service.  The  growing  eco- 
'  nomic  unity  of  the  Americas  makes  it  cer- 

Fleet’s  vital  role  in  the 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  will  be 
even  greater  than  before! 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

GUATEMALA  *  EL  SALVADOR  *  HONDURAS  A  NICARAGUA  *  COSTA  RICA  *  PANAMA  *  COIOMSIA  *  CUBA 
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ORVILLE  L.  ANDERSON,  43,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Joliet  Herald- 
News  and  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Associated  Press,  died  Aug.  4  of  a 
heart  ailment.  A  member  of  Herald- 
News  staff  for  twenty  years,  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  was  active  in  Republican  poli¬ 
tics. 

Ora  James  Mulford,  74,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Street  Car  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  died  Aug.  3  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Mulford,  at  the  request  of 
Henry  Ford,  drew  up  the  first  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Model  Ts  and  the  first 
advertising  for  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  Co.  ako  was  prepared  by  Mul- 
ford’s  agency.  He  and  the  late  Henry 
B.  Joy  cooperated  in  originating  the 
famous  Packard  slogan — “Ask  the  man 
who  owns  one.” 

Ray  Peacock,  35,  press  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Ringling  BroUiers  and 
Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus,  died  in  a 
Toledo,  O.,  hospital  Aug.  8  of  cerebro¬ 
spinal  meningitis.  He  had  been  a 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press  for 
several  years  before  going  to  the  cir¬ 
cus.  Mr.  Peacock  had  been  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  for  eighteen  years. 

Henry  N.  Dorris,  43,  former  member 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times,  died  Aug.  6  at  Moimt 
Alto  hospital  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Dor¬ 
ris  was  a  member  of  the  Times  staff 
for  five  years,  before  which  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Associated  Press.  He 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  after  attending  Ouachita 
College  at  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Frederick  W.  Kendall,  79,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Buffalo '  Courier 
Express  and  a  newspaper  man  for 
sixty-three  years,  died  Aug.  10.  Ken¬ 
dall  worked  three  years  in  the  mailing 
room  of  the  old  Buffalo  Morning  Ex¬ 
press  before  becoming  a  general  re¬ 
porter  there.  In  1884  he  traveled  in 
the  East  with  President  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  during  his  first  campaign.  He 
also  served  as  city  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  for  several  years,  and  when  it 
was  merged  with  the  Buffalo  Courier 
in  1926  he  became  chief  editorial 
writer. 

John  Carra  Caruso,  53,  for  35  years 
an  employe  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin’s  circulation  department, 
died  August  4. 

Willis  Werner,  34,  until  recently 
rewrite  man  and  wire  editor  for  U.P. 
at  Los  Angeles,  died  Aug.  6  at  Olive 
View  Sanitarium,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 
He  started  his  career  on  the  old  San 
Diego  Sun  where  he  was  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  radio  editor,  and  columnist. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  Son  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  as  reporter,  and  was  San 
Francisco  correspondent  for  Variety. 

Herbert  Milton  Cole,  72,  former 
president  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
and  a  director  of  Barron’s  Publishing 
Company,  died  Aug.  6  in  West  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  after  a  long  illness.  Bom 
and  educated  in  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Cole 
went  to  Boston  in  1894  on  the  staff  of 
the  News  Bureau.  In  1909  he  was 
named  a  director  and  later  co-editor 
in  chief.  Mr.  Cole  continued  as  editor 
until  1933,  when  he  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  and  in  1939  he  was  chosen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Harry  E.  Flint,  69,  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  died  Aug.  8  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Flint  began  with 
the  News  as  a  newsboy. 

Early  Bee  Guthrey,  74,  pioneer 
Oklahoma  newspaperman,  died  Aug.  9 
of  a  heart  attack  at  Siloam  Springs, 
Ark.  He  retired  there  about  16  years 
ago.  He  went  to  Oklahoma  in  1890 
after  graduation  from  the  University 


of  Michigan,  established  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Hawk,  at  Payne  Center,  and 
opened  a  law  office.  During  the  early 
days  of  Oklahoma  he  published  news¬ 
papers  at  Stillwater,  Ponca  City,  Sal- 
lisaw,  Oklahoma  City,  Marble  City 
and  Westville. 

William  F.  Barker,  for  over  25 
years  superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Post  mailing  room,  died  at  Cambridge, 
Aug.  1. 

Frederic  G.  Perine,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald 
and  former  dramatic  critic  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler,  died  Aug.  4  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Albert  West  McCallum,  70,  pub¬ 
lisher  for  15  years  of  the  Buhl  (Ida.) 
Herald,  died  Aug.  5,  after  a  four 
months’  illness,  in  his  home  in  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Catherine  McPherson  Jenkins, 
40,  wife  of  Paul  A.  Jenkins,  publisher 
of  the  £I  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley  Press  and  Morning  Post,  died  Aug. 
1  in  a  San  Diego  hospital. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  28 


Joseph  G.  Kaufmann,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening,  Ledger  reporter,  is 
now  seiwing  with  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  stationed  aboard  a  relief  light¬ 
ship  off  Lewes,  Del. 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sea  Bag,  official  news- magazine  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  Fourth  Naval  Dis¬ 
trict,  with  headquarters  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  include  W.  H.  Taft,  who  was 
city  editor  of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  before  obtaining  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enlist,  and  Henry  C. 
Niles,  former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  News. 

B.  J.  Talkin,  formerly  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  staff,  now  is  editor 
of  Coast  Guard  Brevities,  a  3-column, 
4-page  mimeographed  weekly  put  out 
at  San  Jueui,  Puerto  Rico. 

Mrs.  Eric  Knight,  widow  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  newspaperman, 
magazine  writer  and  author  of  “This 
Above  All,”  is  reported  about  to  enter 
the  WACs  school  for  officer  candidates 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  is  the  for¬ 
mer  Jere  Brilawski.  Her  husband  was 
killed  in  the  South  American  crash  of 
an  airplane  bound  for  Africa. 

Edward  Freeman,  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  staff  photographer,  who 
enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  December, 
1941,  and  now  is  assigned  to  the  public 
relations  staff  at  the  Parris  Island  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  Marine  Corps,  became  a 
father  and  was  promoted  to  corporal 
on  the  same  day.  Their  child  is  a  girl. 


Fortune 

COVERS 

BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news- 
.  paper  covers  its  city  — 
by  assignments  to  its 
staff  of  63  editors, 
researchers,  writers 
and  assistants 
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Press  Brotherhood 
Sensed  by  Matthews 

Rives  Matthews,  publisher  of  the 
Somerset  News  of  Princess  Anne, 
Md.,  who  is  being  sued  for  libel  as 
the  result  of  his  expose  of  a  high- 
ranking  state  official,  knows  that  there 
is  indeed  a  brotherhood  of  the  press. 
He  has  received  an  offer  of  financial 
aid  and  other  assistance  from  Howard 
Bowers,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Brea  (Cal.)  Progress,  another  small¬ 
town  weekly.  In  appreciation  Mat¬ 
thews  wrote  Bowers  as  follows: 

“Thanks  for  your  swell  note  and  of¬ 
fer  of  money  in  case  I  need  it  for  my 
defense.  I  think  that  will  all  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  ANPA  which  has  en¬ 
gaged  Mr.  Elisha  Hanson  to  keep  me 
from  getting  the  rope,  but  anyway  it 
was  grand  of  you  to  offer — in  fact 
everyone  has  been  so  wonderfully 
fraternal  about  the  whole  matter  I 
feel  the  excitement  and  the  fear  the 
early  Christians  must  have  felt  in  the 
presence  of  miracles.  Talk  about  the 
brotherhood  of  the  press — this  has 
.been  a  demonstration.'” 

■ 

10,000  Taking  Port 
In  Tribune  Festival 

Dedicated  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  14th  annual  Chicago  Music  Festi¬ 
val,  sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  (Charities,  Inc.,  will  be  held  on 
Saturday  night,  Aug.  21,  in  Soldier 
Field,  featuring  a  Canadian  contingent, 
including  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  Headquarters  central  band  from 
Ottawa  and  a  precision  drill  squadron 
from  No.  5  Manning  depot,  Montreal. 

Nearly  10,000  will  participate  in  the 
festival,  including  choruses,  massed 
bands  and  other  festival  features. 
One  of  the  spectacles  will  be  a  por¬ 


tion  of  the  triumphal  procession  scene 
from  the  opera  “Aida.”  For  this,  the 
Tribune  recently  published  a  story 
inviting  all  who  had  ever  yearned  to 
carry  a  spear  in  grand  opera  to  send 
in  their  applications.  There  will  be 
500  in  that  procession. 

Other  features  will  include  a 
tableaux  by  WACs,  drills  by  teams 
of  Marines,  performances  by  100  mu¬ 
sicians  and  200  singers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and  by 
four  Army  bands.  There  will  also  be 
a  pageant  of  automobiles  of  the  1902- 
10  vintage.  Philip  Maxwell,  festival 
director,  will  be  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Henry  Weber,  musical  director  for 
WGN,  who  will  conduct  the  110-piece 
festival  symphony  orchestra. 

TRIAL  DATE  SET 

The  trial  of  Frederick  Heizer  Wright, 
on  charges  of  acting  as  an  agent  of 
Japan,  was  postponed  this  week  in 
U.S.  District  Court  until  Sept.  30,  by 
Judge  Gaston  L.  Porterie.  Wright,  41, 
a  copyreader  for  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  is  accused  of  having  served  as 
a  paid  agent  of  Japan  for  10  years  up 
until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  “I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  collect  the 
vast  amount  of  material  for  my  de¬ 
fense,”  Wright  told  the  court.  “These 
charges  cover  10  years,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  working  on  them 
for  years.  I  would  like  two  months.” 

SOLDIERS  HIT  ADS 

Titled  “Relax,  Hell!”,  an  editorial 
criticizing  advertisements  which  show 
fighting  men  in  a  wrong  light,  fea¬ 
tures  the  Aug.  1^  issue  of  Yank  Down 
Under,  the  official  Army  publication 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area.  The 
editorial  answers  a  cigarette  ad  which 
advises  soldiers  to  “Light  up  and  re¬ 
lax.”  This  Yank  brings  to  nine  the 
separate  editions  of  the  magazine. 


WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 


POPULATION  HAS  JUMPED 


42.85 


PLUS  PER  CENT  IN  LAST  YEAR 


That’s  important  news  for  every  advertiser 
— an  increase  from  35,000  to  50,000 — partly 
due  to  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station, 

partly  to  humming  war-plants. 


It  means  important  returns  for  every  adver¬ 
tiser  who  avails  himself  of  this  lush  market. 


You  reach  as  well  all  of  the  rich,  well- 
populated  Lake  County,  of  which  Waukegan  is 
the  county-seat  thru  the  pages  of 


WAUKEGAN  NEWS  SUN 

WAUKEGAN,  ILLINOIS 
Circulation  ABC  18,337 


You  will  measure  distance  by  your  watch  in  the 


All  else  is  secondary  to  the  fight  for  life 
which  this  country  is  waging  today.  In 
that  struggle,  the  airplane  has  changed 
our  former  concepts  of  fighting  a  war. 
How  will  it  change  our  thinking  in 
times  of  peace? 


oS  into  the  far  distance.  Every  section  And  along  with  this  remarkable  speed 
of  it  will  be  nearby  your  home.  You  it  will  offer  flexibility,  because  it 

will  have  130  million  close  neighbors  moves  in  a  three-dimensional  world 

in  the  U.  S.  alone.  and  can  fly  anywhere. 

Nearly  all  of  the  world’s  population  When  the  war  is  ended  and  Victory 
will  be  within  60  hours’  reach.  Remote  is  won,  all  our  years  of  flying  c.xperi- 
placcs  will  become  familiar  sights.  You  ence  will  go  into  a  new  era  of  greatly 

will  make  new  acquaintances  and  de-  expanded  air  travel  for  all  .  .  .  the 

velop  new  understanding  of  people  in  coming  Age  of  Flight, 

other  parts  of  the  earth. 

Today,  United  Mainliners,  main-  *  Buy  ITar  Bonds  and  Stamps  for  Victory* 

taining  regularly  scheduled  passenger,  IJ'  H^T  "M"  fWl  '| 
mail  and  express  flights  for  soldiers,  I  ■  I  ml  I  I  B— {  I  ■ 

sailors  and  civilians,  are  providing  set-  mB.  J.  B  JL  JL  B.  J  JLB 

vice  four  times  faster  than  the  fastest  21  T  H  T  T  HT  6 

surface  transportation.  After  Victory  W-  ||gj^  1j  J.  ll  13  o 

the  airplane  will  be  six  times  faster.  THE  MAIN  LINE  AIRWAY 


l^GHT  NOW  the  airplane  is  teaching 
us  to  think  of  distance  in  terms  of 
hours  and  minutes  instead  of  miles. 

In  the  Age  of  Flight,  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  be  thought  of  as 
“nearly  300c  miles  across.”  It  will  be 
“  1 1  hours  wide”—  or  less.  Chicago  and 
New  York  will  be  three  hours  apart. 

No  longer  will  your  country  appear 
to  you  as  a  pattern  of  states  extending 
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Plenty  of  Opportunities 
For  Newspaper  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  raVIN 

OLD  MAN  GLOOM  came  sciirrying 

down  the  corridor  and  burst  into 
our  office.  We  could  tell  from  his 
smiig  look  that  he  had  some  choice 
morsel  of  pessimism  to  toss  in  our 
direction,  and  it  didn’t  take  him  long 
to  come  to  the  point. 

“Sure  is  tough,”  he  said,  “but  news¬ 
paper  promotion  is  just  about  finished 
for  the  duration.” 

You  don’t  say.  Has  the  OPA  ra¬ 
tioned  promotion? 

“Oh  no,”  cuts  in  Old  Man  Gloom. 
“It’s  just  the  newsprint  restrictions. 
I  see  that  some  newspapers  are  al¬ 
ready  omitting  advertising  for  lack  of 
space,  holding  circulation  in  check, 
limiting  the  size  of  want  ads  and  as¬ 
signing  quotas  to  advertisers.  If  news¬ 
papers  can’t  handle  increased  adver¬ 
tising  volume  and  don’t' want  circula¬ 
tion  to  shoot  up,  what  is  there  for  a 
promotion  department  to  do?” 

What  Is  There  to  Do7  Pleaty! 

Well,  as  long  as  the  question  comes 
up,  we  can  supply  a  direct  answer, 
l^at  is  there  for  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  to  do  these  days?  Plenty!  For 
the  benefit  of  Old  Man  Gloom  and 
others  of  his  imimaginative  fraternity, 
here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  live 
promotion  departments  are  doing  to¬ 
day  and  will  continue  to  do. 

1.  The  regular  job.  No  newspaper 
can  afford  to  discontinue  its  selling 
activity  or  to  stop  oiling  its  circulation 
machinery.  Presentations,  trade  pa¬ 
per  ads,  direct  mail  must  still  be  pro¬ 
duced  regularly.  Perhaps  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  slant,  a  different  pace,  but  they 
certainly  mustn’t  stop. 

2.  Selling  the  newspaper  medium. 
More  and  more,  individual  promotion 
departments  are  helping  advance  the 
broad  cause  of  the  newsi>aper  medium 
to  strengthen  the  field  for  the  future. 
There  couldn’t  be  a  better  time  for 
such  activity. 

3.  Aidin{)^  War  Projects.  Drives  for 
war  bonds,  blood  donors,  nurses  aides, 
conservation  and  dozens  of  other  vital 
wartime  programs  usually  look  to 
newspapers  for  leadership.  And  in 
many  instances  the  job  of  organizing 
and  carrying  through  the  newspapers’ 
responsibility  is  falling  to  promotion 
departments. 

4.  Market  Research.  Markets  have 
never  changed  so  much  and  so  fast 
as  they  are  today.  Standard  reference 
sources  are  as  out  of  date  as  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book.  The  only  way  agencies 
and  advertisers  can  keep  in  touch 
with  actual  market  conditions  is 
through  newspaper  promotion  de¬ 
partments  that  are  maintaining  re¬ 
search  programs. 

lastifatloaal  Ideas 

5.  Institutional  Building.  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  much  as  industry  need  insti¬ 
tutional  campaigns  in  wartime.  It 
may  take  any  of  a  thousand  forms — 
community  service,  cooking  or  sewing 
classes,  forums  for  women’s  clubs, 
swimming  instruction  for  children — 
but  the  hometown  folks  certainly 
shouldn’t  be  permitted  to  forget  how 
important  and  how  helpful  an  institu¬ 
tion  their  newspapers  are. 

6.  Post-War  Planning.  When  the 
war  is  over  the  successful  newspapers 
will  be  the  ones  that  have  looked 
ahead  and  made  plans,  that  have  ideas 
for  developing  business  and  serving 
readers.  Isn’t  this  a  swell  job  for 
promotion  departments  to  be  worrying 
over? 

7.  Policy  Planning,  Newspapers 
have  problems  these  days  that  call  for 


important  policy  decisions,  decisions 
made  by  the  best  brains  in  each  organ¬ 
ization.  Because  promotion  has  such 
a  good  birdseye  view  of  the  whole 
operation  and  because  the  promotion 
department  is  usually  best  equipped 
to  gather,  check  and  weigh  pertinent 
facts,  it  is  increasingly  called  upon  to 
participate  in  matters  of  major  policy. 

Newspaper  promotion  crawl  into  a 
hollow  log  for  the  duration?  Non¬ 
sense!  We  never  had  so  much  im¬ 
portant  work  to  do  in  our  lives! 

Once  in  a  Liietime 

THE  ANNALS  of  promotion  are 

strewn  with  direct  mail  pieces  and 
trade  paper  ads  in  which  ambitious 
newspapers  have  pointed  out  that 
their  second  place  really  would  be  a 
first,  if  only  a  few  items  were  deducted 
from  the  total  of  the  opposition.  But 
now  the  impossible  has  happened.  A 
newspaper,  reported  first  in  a  major 
classification  by  Media  Records,  has 
taken  trade  paper  space  to  point  out 
that  its  leadership  is  all  a  fluke  and 
that  its  righthil  position  is  third!  And 
in  the  process,  it  has  produced  a  really 
original,  effective  ad. 

Hero  of  the  story  is  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  which  appeared  to  be 
first  in  its  city  in  General  advertising 
in  June.  “But,”  says  the  News,  “space 
buyers  are  entitled  to  know  that  cer¬ 
tain  unusual  circumstances  were  re¬ 
sponsible.”  The  News  discontinued 
Classified  in  April  and  so  Help  Wanted 
advertising  now  appears  in  its  col¬ 
umns  as  Display — which  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  credits  to  General.  However,  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  linage  should  not 
count  on  the  General  total,  the  News 
submits  corrected  figures,  subtracting 
employment  display  and  showing  itself 
in  thiM  place,  not  first. 

Of  course,  the  Daily  News  didn’t 
take  space  merely  to  wear  a  hair  shirt 
in  public.  There  is  a  punch  at  the 
end  in  the  form  of  a  brief  table  indi¬ 
cating  that  “without  benefit  of  ‘war 
babies’  the  Daily  News  is  the  only  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  in 
General  for  the  6-year  period  from 
1937  through  1942.” 

You  can’t  help  but  like  the  Daily 
News  for  its  refreshing  candor  and  we 
are  sure  its  advertisement  will  score 
in  many  minds.  We  report  all  this  just 
to  show  that  good  promotion  ads  can 
be  written  around  something  other 
than  firsts. 

Horse's  Mouth 

ONE  of  the  nation’s  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers,  Newark  sometimes 
might  be  overlooked  by  the  unwary 
sales  executive  because  it  is  only  a 
few  miles  from  New  York  City.  The 
Newark  Evening  News  has  tackled 
this  problem  most  skillfully  in  a  new 
booklet,  “The  Food  Field  Knows.”  We 
wager  it  will  help  the  News  tremen¬ 
dously  in  the  grocery  product  field. 

What  the  News  has  done  has  been 
to  go  directly  to  the  horse’s  mouth — to 
16  important  grocery  executives — for 
evidence  that  the  Newark  area  is  a 
major  market  and  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  a  prime  force  within  that 
market.  A  double  spread  is  devoted 
to  each  executive,  presenting  his  pic¬ 
ture,  a  brief  business  biography  and  a 
fairly  complete  statement  of  his  views 
on  merchandising  and  advertising  in 
the  Newark  area.  Sales  managers, 
wagon  jobbers,  wholesalers,  produce 
merchants,  merchandising  specialists, 
supermarket  operators,  every  type  of 


food  distribution  executive  is  included 
in  the  booklet  and  in  the  course  of  the 
16  quotations  every  significant  point 
about  Newark  and  the  News  is  care¬ 
fully  emphasized.  Because  the  men 
who  give  the  testimony  are  well- 
known  in  the  field,  their  views  are 
bound  to  carry  weight. 

Thomas  Kenney,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  prepared  the  book. 

In  The  Moil 

THE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  assem¬ 
bles  all  the  important  fig\ires  for  the 
first  half  of  1943  in  an  8-page  folder, 
“The  Distribution  of  Advertising  and 
Circulation  in  St.  Louis.” 

“And  now  RUBBER  from  Oil  in 
Texas”  is  the  caption  of  a  folder  from 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  recording 
the  results  of  a  special  issue  devoted 
to  the  story  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  this 
new  industry  in  the  future  of  the  state. 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
the  post-war  future  of  Seattle  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  by  Financial  Editor 
Fred  Niendorff  has  been  reprinted  for 
distribution  by  the  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer.  Good  reading  and  good 
market  promotion. 


Sees  More  Tourist 
Revenue  After  War 

Tourist  revenues  will  double  after 
the  war,  due  partly  to  better  trans¬ 
portation,  Covel  W.  Lucas,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Great  Lakes  Grey- 
hoimd  Lines,  told  Upper  Peninsula 
editors  of  the  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  meeting  in  Escanaba,  Aug. 
6.  Lucas  was  formerly  press  secretary 
to  Gov.  M.  D.  Van  Wagoner  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  prediction  was  based,  he  said 
on  the  proposed  use  of  helicopter  bus 
service  in  an  integrated  bus-air  sched¬ 
ule  which  will  cut  travel  time  to  the 
population  centers  in  lower  Michigan, 
leading  to  more  people  traveling  for 
spring  fishing,  fall  himting  and  win¬ 
ter  sports. 

a 

WEEKLY  GOES  TABLOID 

The  Labor  News,  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  Free¬ 
man  M.  Saltus,  has  changed  to  tab¬ 
loid  form  after  38  years  of  continuous 
publication  as  a  standard  size  paper, 
to  save  newsprint  and  simplify  make¬ 
up  in  a  time  of  manpower  shortage. 


If  you  hear  the  operator  say  that,  it  means  that  the  line  you  want 
b  crowded  and  other  calls  are  waiting.  ...  We’re  sure  you’ll 
understand  and  co-operate  cheerfully— in  the  interests  of  better 
wartime  telephone  service  for  everybody. 


PHONE  SYSTEM 


Shown  below  ore  a  few  examples  of  outstanding  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  equipped  with  Curtiss  Electric  Propellers 


more  or 


erence 


A  few  extra  feet  of  altitude,  a  split  second 
more  or  less  —  these  may  be  the  difference 
betw'een  life  and  death  to  America’s  fighters 

in  the  sky _ Life  for  them  may  hang  by  a 

thread  of  time. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  little  known 
story  of  the  modern  airplane  propeller  is  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  great  story  of 
American  aviation. 

For  the  propeller  alone  is  an  amazing  and 
intricate  machine  helping  to  make  possible 
much  of  the  efficiency  of  today’s  high-per¬ 
formance  airplane  under  the  most  extreme 
conditions  of  altitude,  speed  and  power. 

Few  people  realize,  for  instance,  that  the 
Curtiss  Electric  Propeller  —  in  use  on  many 
of  America’s  most  famous  warplanes  —  ac¬ 


tually  has  a  motor  in  the  hub  which  auto¬ 
matically  changes  the  angle  of  the  blades  as 
flying  conditions  change.  Thus,  at  take-off, 
low  blade  pitch  enables  the  propeller  to 
screw  through  the  air  with  maximum  en¬ 
gine  power,  like  a  fine  thread  screw.  With 
increasing  altitude,  higher  blade  pitch  gives 
the  propeller  a  bigger  bite  in  the  air,  per¬ 
mitting  maximum  speed  in  the  rarer  air  of 
high  altitude  flying. 

It’s  a  far  cry  from  the  old  wooden  blade 
of  years  ago  to  the  modern  Curtiss  Electric 
variable-pitch  propellers.  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  greater  altitude,  speed  and  maneu¬ 
verability  for  such  famous  American  war¬ 
planes  as  those  shown  here. 

The  difference,  too,  is  that  split  second 


margin  of  time  upon  which  the  lives  of 
America’s  fliers  may  actually  depend  .  .  . 
The  men  and  women  at  Curtiss-Wright  are 
helping  to  give  them  that  margin  .  .  . 
LOOK  TO  THE  SKY,  AMERICA! 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 


Manufacturing  Divisions 

CURTISS-WRIGHT  AIRPLANE  DIVISION 
WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT  PROPELLER  DIVISION 


★  Buy  War  Bonds  Today  ★ 
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Carrier  Turnover  Varies  in 
Intensity,  Survey  Shows 

By  JOHN  C.  STAFFORD 

Circulation  Manager,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic 


Editor^s  Note:  The  jollowing  arti¬ 
cle  on  carrier  turnover  w  a  digest  of 
Mr.  Stafford’s  remarks  at  the  ICMA 
Cleveland  meeting  and  is  based  on  a 
survey  in  which  34  newspapers  re¬ 
plied. 

FIRST,  let’s  put  this  topic  of  carrier 

turnover  into  mathematical  terms. 
What  does  carrier  turnover  really 
amount  to? 

One  man  with  120  carriers  says  he 
has  a  turnover  of  10%  a  month. 
That’s  better  than  100%  a  year.  An¬ 
other  man,  with  a  carrier  organization 
of  362  on  an  eastern  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspaper  says  his 
turnover  is  300%  a  year  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  50%  a  year  in  the  afternoon.  A 
large  midwestem  MES  combination 
delivery  setup  shows  a  turnover  of 
670  boys  out  of  5,700  carriers  every 
monUi,  which  means  a  complete  new 
carrier  organization  every  nine 
months.  A  southern  newspaper,  in  a 
very  busy  industrial  city,  with  254 
carriers  in  the  city  and  525  outside, 
has  a  turnover  approximating  30% 
per  month. 

Turnover  Twice  a  Year 

A  mediiun-sized  newspaper  in  New 
England  has  a  complete  turnover  of 
carriers  twice  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  west  coast  newspaper, 
with  1,200  city  carriers,  has  a  turn¬ 
over  four  times  a  year,  while  its  500 
routes  in  the  all  other  territory  have 
new  owners  five  times  each  year.  A 
newspaper  in  the  southwest  reported  a 
25%  turnover  in  city  carriers  each 
year  and  a  10%  annual  turnover  of 
carriers  in  the  outside  areas.  Three 
newspapers  with  adult  carriers  re¬ 
ported  little  turnover  and  few  carrier 
problems. 

From  the  foregoing,  you  may  read¬ 
ily  fit  your  own  percentage  figures  of 
carrier  turnover  into  the  proper  niche. 
Maybe  you  aren’t  doing  as  bad.  May¬ 
be  your  headaches  are  worse  than  the 
other  fellow’s.  But.  frankly,  a  per¬ 
centage  of  better  than  100  is  more 
than  just  mere  turnover.  Let’s  be 
more  specific  and  call  it  a  definite 
deficiency  of  carrier  material,  and 
let’s  admit  that  newspaper  routes 
don’t  hold  the  interest  they  once  did, 
or  that  we  like  to  think  they  should. 

Use  Patriotic  Appeai 

What  are  newsi>apers  doing  to 
counteract  the  situation?  First,  let  us 
consider  the  proposition  of  getting 
carriers.  Many  of  the  circulation 
managers  tell  me  they  are  stressing 
the  patriotic,  rather  than  the  profit, 
angle  in  their  carrier  bulletins,  house 
organs,  promotion  advertisements, 
contacts,  talks  and  appeals. 

Twelve  of  the  34  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers  indicated  they  are  leasing  routes 
to  girls.  The  nomber  of  such  routes 
per  newspaper  varied  from  two  to 
150,  and  were  mostly  on  afternoon 
details.  One  Canadian  reported  using 
a  few  girls  on  morning  routes  in  the 
retail  trading  zone.  All  circulation 
managers  who  have  girl  carriers  re¬ 
ported  that  they  found  the  girls  took 
to  route  work  quite  naturally.  One 
man  reported  he  is  now  making  an 
effort  through  his  state  legislature  to 
have  present  laws  revised  so  that  girls 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  carry 
newspaper  routes. 

Virtually  two-thirds  of  the  news¬ 
papers  replying  to  my  survey  showed 


that  carrier  delivery  rate  increases 
had  been  effected  during  the  last 
year  or  15  months  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  carriers  a  substantially 
increased  profit  per  subscriber.  In 
^ome  instances  it  was  stated  that  the 
increases  solved  for  the  time,  at  least, 
the  problem  of  getting  boys,  and  in 
some  cases  attracted  boys  who  have 
given  up  routes  back  to  the  work. 

Carrier  Profits  Up 

Just  how  increased  rates  have 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  carrier 
is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  34 
newspapers  reported  average  earnings 
for  carriers  ranging  from  $3.20  per 
week  to  $22.50  per  week.  The  latter 
case  is  a  southern  newspaper,  where 
the  average  route  consists  of  250 
morning  subscribers,  with  a  profit  of 
nine  cents  per  week  per  subscriber. 
Minimum  age  of  carriers  in  this  city 
is  17,  turnover  amounts  to  10%  per 
month  and  on  the  worst  day  during 
the  past  year  only  five  routes  were 
down.  Thirteen  otfier  newspapters  re¬ 
ported  carrier  earnings  of  $7.00  or 
more  per  week,  while  eight  others 
showed  the  carrier  profit  to  be  $5.00 
or  more  weekly. 

Getting  boys  for  routes  is  one  thing 
and  keeping  them  is  something  else 
again.  Almost  every  circulation  man¬ 
ager  reported  that  the  present  rela¬ 
tionship  with  carriers  is  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  courtesy;  contacts  with  parents 
are  more  numerous  than  ever  despite 
reduction  in  circulation  staffs;  con¬ 
tests  and  free  entertainments  have  in¬ 
creased  both  in  quality  and  quantity; 
special  cash  discounts  for  payment  of 
weekly  bills  within  a  specific  period 
have  been  inaugurated;  service  awards 
of  merchandise,  medals,  cash  or  spe¬ 
cial  considerations  have  been  estab¬ 
lished;  later  starting  times  for  morn¬ 
ing  delivery  are  permitted:  separate 
organizations  on  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  operations  have  been 
combined  in  order  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  higher  incomes  in  other 
activities  available  to  school  boys; 
carrier  sales  meetings  have  been 
abandoned  in  favor  of  bulletins  and 
house  organs;  while  in  other  cases 
sales  training  classes  have  been  in¬ 
stituted. 

Each  circulation  manager  seemed  to 
take  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  and  fit 
one  or  more  of  the  solutions  to  his 
particular  problem.  No  general  pat¬ 
tern,  other  than  the  increases  in  car¬ 
rier  delivery  rates,  seemed  to  prevail. 

Despite  these  practices,  there  are 
still  some  newspapers  today  with 
routes  down.  One  reported  a  100,  an¬ 
other  50,  another  47,  another  42  and  six 
others  with  lesser  numbers.  Sur¬ 
prising  enough  to  me  most  of  these 
were  evening  newspapers. 

In  concluding  this  analysis  of  what 
the  other  fellow  is  doing  and  has  done, 
I  must  admit  that  I  haven’t  told  you 
how  to  cut  down  carrier  turnover, 
how  to  maintain  carrier  morale  or 
how  to  get  more  carrier  applications 
than  you  have  routes.  In  humble 
honesty  I  admit  I  don’t  know.  And, 
after  reading  what  34  other  men  have 
to  say,  my  only  conclusion  is  that 
each  of  us  will  have  to  continue  the 
struggle  just  as  we  have  been  doing 
.  .  .  starting  out  each  morning  meeting 
the  problems  which  come  up  that 
day,  going  home  in  the  evening  and 
hoping  the  telephone  doesn’t  ring  too 
much  and  starting  in  again  tomor¬ 
row  just  as  we  did  the  day  before. 


N.  Y.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

Harry  M.  Bitner  and  Matt  G.  Sulli¬ 
van,  two  of  the  nation’s  top-flight 
executives  now  serving  as  consultants 
with  the  War  Production  Board,  will 
be  speakers  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
Sept.  14-15.  Other  speakers  will  be 
Dr.  Robert  K.  Bums,  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Panel  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board;  Brigadier  General  Ames 
T.  Brown,  Selective  Service;  and 
Thomas  G.  Corcoran,  War  Manpower 
Commission  district  manager. 

AIR  GROUP  FORMED 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  Cadet 
Wing,  with  several  hundred  carriers 
of  the  paper  as  members,  was  organ¬ 
ized  Aug.  14.  General  Manager  Francis 
S.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  aviation 
committee  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Development  Commission,  and  Nor¬ 
man  C.  Johnson,  circulation  manager, 
spoke  briefly  at  the  meeting  and  out¬ 
lined  a  suggested  program  for  the 
Wing. 

SPACH  JOINS  DEVINE 

Lee  L.  Spach  has  joined  the  western 
sales  staff  of  J.  J.  Devine  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  publishers  representatives,  in  its 
Chicago  office.  Mr.  Spach  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
New  York  Journal  and  more  recently 
on  the  staff  of  I.  A.  Klein. 

LIMITS  “HELP  WANTED" 

The  Toledo  Blade  is  meeting  war¬ 
time  newsprint  shortages  by  limiting 
all  “Help  Wanted”  advertisements  to 
agate  type,  with  no  more  than  two 
lines  of  white  space  in  every  inch  of 
total  space.  “Help  Wanted”  advertise¬ 
ments  are  permitted  only  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns. 

FOURTH  TERM  POLL 

The  Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune  recently  completed  a  poll 
showing  that  Cheboygan  county  resi¬ 
dents  are  2  to  1  against  a  fourth  term 
for  President  Roosevelt,  regardless  of 
whether  the  war  is  still  on  in  the  fall 
of  1944. 

CORRECTION 

A  news  item  stating  that  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-American  is  limiting 
classified  space  to  a  maximum  of  50 
lines,  published  on  page  33  of  the 
August  7  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
was  in  error.  The  Herald-American’s 
maximum  is  25  lines. 

■ 

RAISES  CARRIER  RATE 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Advance  Aug.  9  increased  its  carrier 
rate  to  20c  weekly,  a  five-cent  in¬ 
crease.  Shortage  of  newsprint  was 
given  as  the  reason. 


130  Family  Pictures 
Sent  V-Mcil  by  Daily 

More  than  130  V-Mail  pictures  of 
their  wives  and  recently-bom  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  sent  service  men  from 
the  St.  Paul  area,  it  was  anounced  this 
week  by  E.  I.  Vogt,  picture  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Lake,  reporter 
handling  the  arrangements. 

Both  Mrs.  Lake  and  Vogt  were  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  response  the  offer 
received  when  it  was  made  a  month 
ago.  Only  wives  of  service  men  whose 
husbands  are  overseas  and  have  not 
seen  their  new  offspring  may  qualify 
for  the  pictures,  taken  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  studios. 

The  pictures,  along  with  a  clipping 
of  the  picture  in  the  newspapers,  are 
sent  free  to  the  service  men  fathers. 
Youngest  baby  pictured  was  two  days 
old.  All  the  pictures  appear  in  one 
of  the  two  newspapers,  frequently  ap¬ 
pearing  in  a  picture  page. 

INGERSOLL  NAMED  AIDE 

Captain  Ralph  Ingersoll,  editor  of 
PM  on  leave  with  the  Army,  was  in 
London  recently  as  the  aide  of  one  of 
five  U.  S.  Senators  who  are  to  visit  the 
fighting  fronts  around  the  globe.  He 
was  chosen  by  Senator  James  M. 
Mead  of  New  York,  who  is  a  close 
personal  friend.  Capt.  Ingersoll  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  new  book,  “The 
Battle  is  the  Pay-Off,”  to  be  published 
Aug.  26  by  Harcourt,  Brace. 

ADS  FOR  CAN  MAKERS 

The  Can  Manufacturers  Institute, 
Inc.,  has  appointed  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  as  its  advertising  agent,  effective 
immediately.  Advertising  plans  will 
be  outlined  in  the  near  future. 


•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
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Here’s  the  latest  dope  on 
New  England  war  contracts  . . . 


WPB  TELLS  US  that  through  March  of 
this  year,  $9,786,668,000  is  the  amazing 
accumulative  total  for  New  England  war 
contracts. 

And  mind  you — that’s  exclusive  of  an¬ 
other  billion  roughly  of  what  are  known 
as  "facility  projeas”  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Maritime  Commission,  Treasury,  and  For¬ 
eign  Purchasing  Commissions. 

Anyway,  in  war  supply  contracts  alone, 
these  six  States  are  handling  10.3%  of 
the  nation’s  war  load.  And,  in  case  you’ve 


forgotten,  these  same  six  States  share  6.7% 
of  the  country’s  population. 

Contrast  these  two  figures  and  you  have 
one  big  reason  for  New  England’s  pro¬ 
ductiveness — or,  in  terms  of  people  and 
spending  and  your  product — the  best 
market  bona  fide  you  could  ask. 

You  can  find  this  out  personally  and 
profitably  by  exposing  yourself  consis¬ 
tently  in  the  advertising  colunms  of  New 
England’s  fine  newspapers. 


WAR  COMMUNIQUE  NO.  34 
FROM  BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


A  "NATURAL"  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 


Maine 

Dally  Naws  (M) 

MIW  HAMPSHIRE 
Caacard  Menitor-Pafriof  (E) 
Kaaaa  Santinal  (E) 

MajKkartar  Union  Laadof  (MEE) 

mMONT 

Jam  Tlmoi  (E) 

J*Mte«ton  lannar  (E) 

■wnaylun  Proa  Prott  (M) 
MAttACHUSETTS 
Nvwly  TImaa  (E) 


Boston  Globa  (MEE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  E  Amarlean  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 
Brockton  EntarprIsa-TImas  (E) 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 
Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E) 
Htchburg  Santinal  (E) 

HavarhIII  GaiaHa  (E) 


Holyoka  Transcript  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-fribuna  (ME) 

Haw  Radford  Sunday  Standard-TImas 
(S) 

Naw  Radford  Standard  TImaa  (I) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PIttsflold  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  TrIbuna  (E) 
Worcastar  Talagram  and  Waning 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 


Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  Naws-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 


Marldan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarlean 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Rapublkcaa  E  Amarlean 
(EES) 
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True  freedom  is  ever  like  a  spontaneous  song, 
a  song  from  deep  in  the  hearts  of  man.  It  is 
ever  the  sweet  draught  of  living  itself,  sung 
with  free  hearts,  and  souls,  and  minds.  ^  But, 
in  occupied  Europe  today  men  and  women 
may  no  longer  even  sing  many  of  the  songs  of 
their  soul  stirring  and  greatly  loved  old  mas¬ 
terpieces.  All  that  is  left  to  them  are  the  melo¬ 
dies.  The  words  are  verboten... “unsuitable” 
according  to  the  dictators.  ^  Here  in  America, 
at  times,  strong-opinioned  individuals  may 
sometimes  feel  that  they  know  what  is  best 


for  others,  but  when  the  final  decisions  are 
made,  it  is  the  People  who  make  them.  Each 
one  here  can  speak  and  publish  his  own  ideas, 
and  sing  the  songs  he  chooses.  Such  a  nation 
has  endured  and  grown  great,  and  will  en¬ 
dure.  No  man,  no  faction,  no  ism  here  can 
stand  in  the  way.  America’s  free  press,  the 
free,  unfettered  voice  of  us  all,  insures  that. 
Through  this  basic  freedom  we  register  our 
inalienable  rights.  Through  it  our  destination 
as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  is  charted.  We 
will  always  sing  our  songs  of  freedom  here. 


^  INTERTYPE  ^ 

Fourteenth  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  F reedom  of  the  Press  by  Intertype,  Brooklyn 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 
Ent«i«d  u  Second  Clara  Matter  at  the  Poat  Office,  New  Tork,  N.  T„  by  The  Bditor  A  PubUaher  Company 


Huebner  Sees  Big  Advances  in  Color 

Better  and  Cheaper  High-Speed  Printing  Among  Impending 
Developments  Predicted  After  War  by  Mechanical  Wizard 


The  following  is  the  text  of  a 
paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Hueb- 
ner.  head  of  Huebner  Labora* 
lories.  New  York,  and  renowned 
technical  expert  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  forecasting  im¬ 
pending  dewelopments  in  print¬ 
ing  and  photo  mechonical  proc¬ 
esses.  The  poper  was  pre- 
Mnted  at  the  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  at 
Memphis  this  wek.  Mr.  Hueb¬ 
ner.  in  nearly  50  years  of  work 
in  the  printing  and  publishing 
field,  has  226  U.  S.  and  120  for¬ 
eign  patents  to  his  credit.  A 
number  of  these  patents  have 
been  in  the  color  and  printing 
fields,  which  fact  makes  his  pa¬ 
per  all  the  more  authoritcrtiTS. 

• 

YOUR  COMMITTEE  invited  me  to 

forecast  impending  developments  in 
printing  and  photo  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses.  If  a  reasonably  accurate  fore¬ 
cast  could  be  made,  it  would  have  to 
be  based  upon  first-hand  information 
from  all  competent  sources.  Lacking 
that  data,  I  will  confine  my  forecast 
to  such  new  developments  that  are  in 
hand,  and  which  are  also  reasonably 
certain  to  be  offered  and  delivered  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  war,  or  at  least, 
when  peace  conferences  have  deter¬ 
mined  how  and  when  industry  can 
proceed. 

The  introduction  of  ready  to  use  new 
developments  in  the  Graphic  Arts  will 
be  difficult,  unless  constructive  policies 
are  adopted  under  which  business  can 
solve  its  problems  in  the  light  of  past 
experiences. 

tusinest  Needs  Elbow  Room 

We  should  not  be  too  optimistic 
about  post-war  freedoms,  because 
with  free  enterprise,  governmental 
controls  are  needed  for  the  public 
good;  but  freedom  of  personal  choice 
in  the  conduct  of  any  business  cannot 
be  made  effective  if  unnecessary  con¬ 
trols  are  applied,  because  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way  in  any  business  needs  free 
elbow-room  in  which  to  work  and 
think  constructively,  and  also  to 
achieve  results  in  the  American  way 
of  action. 

A  non-theoretical  control  of  finance 
and  materials  as  well  as  a  constructive 
labor  relationship  is  needed,  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods  must  be  used  to  rebuild 
our  foundations  if  we  are  to  work 
with  a  sound  business  structure. 

Since  printing  essentially  serves  all 
industry  and  all  human  activity,  the 
Graphic  Arts  will  continue  their  ser- 
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vice  in  the  future,  with  the  added 
burden  of  war  taxes  to  be  paid  by  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe.  These  obliga¬ 
tions  will  be  met  by  doing  a  better 
job  of  printing  through  efficient  pro¬ 
duction,  thereby  abrorbing  the  tax 
cost  and  also  permitting  the  payment 
of  wages  conforming  to  American 
standard  of  living.  Thus,  also,  will 
be  assured  the  earning  of  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  the  setting  aside,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  of  money  for  future  activities. 

For,  like  any  good  farmer,  private 
industry  must  have  seed  money  if  the 
work  of  planting  and  cultivating  is  to 
proceed  and  a  harvest  is  to  be  realized. 

With  needed  capital  resources  avail¬ 
able  and  with  reasonable  freedom  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  the  Graphic 
Arts  industry  can  face  the  future,  re¬ 
habilitate  its  plants  for  peacetime 
work,  and  reemploy  men  and  women 
to  meet  its  share  of  the  new  obliga¬ 
tions  of  free  enterprise,  namely,  to 
provide  jobs  for  all. 

Obviously  with  peacetime  industry 
offering  to  the  public  new  products 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  the  Graphic  Arts  will  face  new 
requirements  and  will  have  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  upon  its  ser¬ 
vices,  but  with  equipment  now  on 


hand  needing  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments,  and  with  a  limited  number  of 
workers. 

What  are  impending  developments 
in  printing  and  photo  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses?  Rather  the  question — what  is 
needed  for  greater  efficiency  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  to  keep  pace  with  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  other  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry? 

Consider  first,  printing  presses.  We 
need  a  more  efficient  method  to  trans¬ 
fer  ink  from  printing  surfaces  to  pa¬ 
pers.  This  ought  to  be  done  without 
pressure  to  permit  better  printing  at 
high  speeds  with  lighter  simpler 
presses  so  that  any  desirable  practical 
process  can  be  used  on  the  same  press 
and  print  upon  a  greater  variety  of 
paper  to  suit  specific  requirements. 
The  capital  investment  in  new  presses 
should  be  lower  than  in  the  heavy  pre¬ 
war  press  designs. 

Second,  paper.  With  this  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  printing  production  prob¬ 
lems,  lower  cost  paper  could  be  used, 
suitable  for  the  work  in  hand;  paper 
which  need  not  as  at  present  meet  the 
requirements  imposed  by  specific 
presses  using  a  given  printing  process 
— such  as  relief,  flat  plate  or  gravure. 
Newsprint,  for  instance,  is  a  24-ho\u: 


Printing  Craftsmen  Warned 
Of  Growing  Paper  Crisis 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn.,  Aug.  12 — A  war- 

minded  assemblage  of  more  than  300 
delegates  to  the  24th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Association 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  meeting 
in  the  South  for  the  first  time  August 
10,  11,  12,  heard  the  shortages  of 
manpower  and  paper  described  as  the 
outstanding  problems  of  their  indus¬ 
try. 

In  fact,  John  J.  Deviny,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Deputy  Public  Printer,  said 
that  the  printing  trades  had  been  hit 
so  hard  by  the  war  depletion  of  man¬ 
power  that  to  take  one  or  two  more 
men  from  some  plants  would  result  in 
their  closing. 

The  seriousness  of  the  paper  situ¬ 
ation  was  emphasized  strongest  by 
Philip  S.  Schneider,  acting  deputy 
director  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
division,  WPB,  who  said  “your  whole 
industry  depends  on  paper.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  situation.  ^  its  supply 
depends  the  economic  life  of  the 
industry.” 

Both  Deviny  and  John  M.  Wolff,  Jr., 
chief,  olanographic  and  related  serv¬ 
ices,  WPB  called  on  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  to  make  more  sacrifices  in  con¬ 
servation  of  materials. 


The  craftsmen,  meeting  at  Hotel 
Peabody,  were  reminded  by  Leon  A. 
Link,  consultant  newspaper  section, 
printing  and  publishing  division, 
WPB,  that  “every  man  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  came  from  industry,  and  we  all 
have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  the  industry  alive.” 
He  said  that  “printing  establishments 
will  be  supplied  from  the  surplus  after 
our  military  forces  have  been  given 
what  they  need.” 

Quick  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
speakers  who  called  for  an  eye  on  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  several 
angles  touching  post-war  develop¬ 
ments  entered  discussions  at  various 
clinics.  Among  them  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  “to  what  extent  is  manpower  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  woman-power”  and 
the  possibility  of  plastic  substitutes  for 
metal  type. 

No  Typo  Mofal  Lack 

At  the  clinic  on  “Typography  and 
Composing  Room  Practice,”  it  was 
agreed  that  women  were  not  being 
hired  to  a  large  extent  on  skilled  jobs 
because  so  many  preferred  to  go  di¬ 
rect  into  war  plants  at  higher  pay 
instead  of  serving  apprenticeships. 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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service.  Lower  cost  paper  could  be 
used  to  cover  that  requirement,  and 
for  preserving  records  the  needed 
amount  of  paper  suited  for  records 
could  be  used.  For  brilliant  color  il¬ 
lustrations  a  base  white  printed  under 
the  illustration  areas  will  give  news¬ 
papers  a  new  and  powerful  appeal  for 
advertisers  and  buyers  alike.  The 
coarse  half  tone  dot  screen,  now  a 
mechanical  necessity  for  newspapers, 
can  be  replaced  by  fine  textures  with 
a  quality  impossible  with  pre-war 
presses  and  methods. 

Pastor  Color  Soparatlou 

Third,  photo  mechanical  processes. 
New  camera  designs  permit  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  fast  procedures  in  color  sep¬ 
aration  used  for  illustration  made  for 
mechanically  printed  editions.  All 
color  separations  will  be  made  simul¬ 
taneously  in  one  exposure  on  one 
plate,  color  matching  of  values  will 
replace  guesswork  and  reproofs.  Thus, 
plates  and  cylinders  can  be  made  in 
less  time  and  cost  than  by  our  pre¬ 
war  methods. 

Fourth.  Phototettype  Cameras  will 
supersede  hot  metal  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  and  will  produce  better  printed 
editions  on  greater  varieties  of  paper 
than  is  possible  with  present  day  type- 
Ktting  procedures.  The  new  methods 
include  display  type,  authors’  correc¬ 
tions  and  proof  change  requirements. 

The  application  of  such  new  devel¬ 
opments  will  be  slow,  and  depend 
upon  post-war  conditions.  The  need 
for  a  change  to  better  service  facilities, 
greater  usefulness  and  better  earnings 
will  time  the  introduction  of  needed 
new  equipment  and  processes,  and  the 
practical  performance  will  determine 
its  growth. 
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Linotype  Clinics  Aid  Pub  ishers 

"Refresher  Courses"  Seek  to  Assist  Printers  in  Manpower 
Shortage  and  Keep  Equipment  in  Repair  ...  125  Held  to  Date| 


WITH  a  definite  sense  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  war  emergency,  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  for 
several  months  has  been  conducting 
one  of  the  most  significant  programs 
of  technical  field  instruction  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  ever  seen. 

Starting  in  early  spring,  Linotype 
initiated  what  they  have  called  me¬ 
chanical  clinics,  or  refresher  courses. 
These  have  continued  in  ail  parts  of 
the  country,  until  they  now  number 
some  90  clinics,  held  in  39  states  and 
provinces  of  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  registered  attendance  is 
between  5,000  and  6,000  men  and 
women. 

According  to  Linotype  officials,  the 
schedules  call  for  some  125  clinics. 
But  there  may  be  more.  So  popular 
has  the  idea  proved  that  requests  for 
other  sessions — some  of  them  “repeat 
performances” — to  be  held  in  some 
sections,  are  receiving  consideration. 

Project  Is  "A  Natural" 

The  whole  project  seems  to  be  what 
is  being  described  as  “a  natural”  by 
both  the  company  and  the  industry. 
Consequently,  Editor  &  Publisher 
prints  some  of  the  facts  concerning  an 
interesting  story  of  a  trade  relation¬ 
ship  which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Linotype  organization  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  industry.  Per¬ 
haps  it  could  have  happened  only  in 
times  of  stress  within  our  industry — 
that  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  that 
Linotype  has  been  sufficiently  forward 
looking  to  have  developed  a  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  education  in  the  composing 
room  which  will  have  continuing  re¬ 
sults.  Without  any  fanfare  Linotype 
has  been  carrying  on  a  movement 
which  is  bringing  needed  assistance 
to  publishers  and  printers  who  are 
faced  with  manpower  problems,  due 
to  war  conditions. 

The  limitation  placed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
new  printing  equipment,  early  in  1942, 
established  new  trade  conditions  for 
publishers  and  printers  as  well  as 
printing  equipment  manufacturers. 

Machinery  in  plants  became  the 
especial  object  of  careful  maintenance, 
both  on  the  part  of  owners  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  This  was  particularly  im¬ 
portant,  since  many  new  people  were 
being  brought  into  plants  everywhere, 
to  take  over  the  jobs  of  men  who  were 
being  called  into  the  armed  services. 
Many  of  these  replacements  were 
properly  trained,  others  were  not. 
There  was  a  job  to  be  done,  and  it 
should  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  and  women  who  stepped  into  the 
picture  to  carry  on  the  production 
needed  in  the  newspapers  and  printing 
plants,  they  have  done  a  remarkable 
job,  everyffiing  considered. 

Series  of  looklefs 

“Many  old  timers,”  who  had  been  re¬ 
tired  from  active  service,  were  called 
back.  Others  who  were  not  expert  in 
the  operation  of  machines  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  proficient 
— sometimes  without  adequate  in¬ 
structions  in  machine  upkeep.  Com¬ 
bined,  a  trade  condition  was  being 
creat^  in  many  plants  which  required 
the  increased  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  if  it  was 
to  stand  up  and  deliver  its  product. 

The  Linotype  Life  Extension  series 
of  booklets,  five  of  them,  was  com¬ 
piled  and  distributed  to  the  entire 
industry.  This  gave  instructions  and 


G.nsral  view  of  Linofyp.  Clinic  hold  in  Chicago  Juno  20,  which  was  one  of  best  attended  sessions  of  this  kind. 


Typical  Linotype  Clinic  held  at  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  May  22. 


illustrations  of  the  proper  care  and 
adjustments  of  Linotypes.  They  did 
a  remarkable  job  and  the  demand  for 
them  was  so  great  that  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed.  In  all,  about  125,000 
of  these  booklets  were  distributed  to 
the  trade. 

Maintenance  engineers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  active  in  the  field  and  the 
publishers  were  kept  producing  some¬ 
times  under  trying  conditions  brought 
about  by  circumstances  in  many  small 
communities  which — when  normalcy 
again  returns— will  be  remembered 
with  mixed  emotions.  But  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  continued  to  produce,  un¬ 
less  manpower  was  completely  gone, 
as  in  the  case  of  several  hundred 
weekly  newspapers  and  numbers  of 
dailies  closed  down. 

With  full  realization  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties  being  experienced  throughout 
the  trade,  the  idea  of  Linotype  Clinics 
was  developed.  To  bring  to  many  lo¬ 
calities  a  straightforward  course  of 
maintenance  instruction,  told  in  the 
language  of  the  operators,  machinist- 
operators  and  machinists,  was  the  ob¬ 
jective  set  up. 

No  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
“make  machinists”  but  to  show  those 
who  must  maintain  Linotypes  the  need 
for  (a)  cleanliness  of  equipment,  (b) 
proper  lubrication,  and  (c)  ordinary 
adjustments  only  when  they  are  nec¬ 
essary. 


The  first  clinics  were  conducted  in 
the  South,  and  immediately  the  com¬ 
pany  knew  that  they  were  right  in 
their  basic  considerations.  After  four 
clinics,  the  experience  thus  gained 
permitted  the  Linotype  organization 
to  modify  certain  methods  of  presen¬ 
tation,  streamline  the  sessions  and  de¬ 
velop  the  present  clinic  technique. 

A  statement  is  necessary  to  follow 
the  setup  under  which  Linotype  or¬ 
ganized  the  seven  “troupes”  which 
conduct  the  clinics.  Since  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  on  an  agency  basis, 
each  section  of  the  country  has  a  ser¬ 
vice  department.  Selecting  a  main¬ 
tenance  engineer  in  each  of  the  agen¬ 
cies,  they  were  instructed  in  the  clinic 
needs  and  provided  with  portable 
equipment  which  travels  wiA  them 
from  one  clinic  point  to  the  next.  A 
second  member  is  present  as  a  relief 
“clinicker”  and  field  men  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  take  care  of  registrations 
and  other  details. 

Notices  are  sent  out.  Two  mailings 
are  made  to  all  plants  within  reason¬ 
able  radius  of  the  point  where  a  clinic 
is  to  be  held.  The  first  tells  the  story 
of  the  clinic  and  invites  any  who  are 
concerned  with  Linotype  operation 
and  maintenance  to  attend.  The  sec¬ 
ond  notice,  following  a  few  days  later, 
acts  as  a  reminder. 

Usually,  clinics  have  been  held  at 
well-known  hotels  in  logical  centers. 


chosen  for  ease  in  travel.  In  most 
sections  this  has  meant  automobile 
travel,  while  in  others,  where  gasoline 
emergencies  have  existed,  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to  bus  and 
railroad  facilities. 

In  this  connection,  Washington  OPA 
Headquarters  have  ruled  ffiat  pub¬ 
lishers  and  bona  fide  employes  at¬ 
tending  Linotype  Clinics  featuring  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  of  essential 
equipment  may  obtain  occupational 
gasoline  mileage  where  no  alternative 
means  of  transportation  is  available. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the 
plans  for  the  clinics  would  take  on 
the  pattern  which  they  have,  contacts 
were  made  with  the  managers  or 
secretaries  of  the  various  press  asso¬ 
ciations.  The  idea  was  explained  to 
them  and  they  were  invit^  to  co¬ 
operate  on  the  basis  of  rendering  to 
their  publisher  members  a  definite 
technical  service  at  a  time  when  the 
manpower  situation  was  growing 
more  and  more  acute. 

faverobf*  Response 

Almost  without  exception,  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  favorable.  And  in  every 
instance,  the  plaudits  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  secretaries  have,  if  anything,  sur¬ 
passed  those  of  the  clinic  registrants. 
In  certain  sections  other  trade  groups 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  clinics  and 
now  the  company  is  being  asked  by 
them,  “Can  you  repeat  next  year?” 

Following  four  clinics  in  Oklahoma. 
Secretary-Manager  Vernon  Sanford 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
informed  other  press  association  man¬ 
agers,  “It  was  one  of  the  finest  good 
deeds  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
has  ever  done  for  its  members,  and 
was  without  doubt  the  most  appre¬ 
ciated  service  we  have  ever  rendered." 
The  same  hearty  endorsement  was 
accorded  the  clinics  by  Edwin  F. 
Abels,  publisher  of  the  Lawrena 
(Kan.)  Outlook,  and  at  the  time  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  president 

In  some  cities,  it  was  found  desir¬ 
able  to  cooperate  with  recognized 
technical  schools,  colleges  and  schools 
of  journalism.  The  faculties  were 
extremely  interested  and  in  some  cases 
included  the  clinic  sessions  as  part  of 
their  courses  with  advanced  students. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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In  time  of  war,  more  than  ever,  the  services  of  the 


newspaper  to  the  American  people  are  indispensable. 


In  fact,  our  free  press  is  a  symbol  of  our  liberty.  It’s 


one  of  the  basic  freedoms  for  which  we  are  fighting. 


To  help  the  newspapers  carry  on,  at  a  time  when 


Hoe  facilities  are  preoccupied  with  the  primary  pur¬ 


pose  of  equipping  our  armed  forces,  we  pledge  our 


customers  not  merely  the  best  service  we  can  render 


but  also  a  spirit  of  invention  and  resourcefulness  in 


finding  the  solution  to  any  problem  that  may  arise. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


910  E.  138th  St.,  at  East  River,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 
BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM 
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Increase  in  Accidents  Oregon  Journal  Restyles  Make-up, 
In  Printing  Shops  Reorganizes  Sunday  Features 


Develops  New  Sunday  Tabloid  Magazine  Without 
Increasing  Newsprint  Consumption 


National  Safety  Council  Reports 
37%  Rise  in  1942 
Over  1941 

Accidents  bled  the  manpower  re¬ 
serves  of  many  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  firms  at  a  much  sharper  rate  dur¬ 
ing  1942  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
National  Safety  Council  reported  to¬ 
day. 

The  frequency  rates  of  lost-time  ac¬ 
cidents  among  47  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  which  report  to  the 
Council  averaged  14.10  reportable  in¬ 
juries  per  million  maa-hours  worked 
— an  increase  of  37%  over  1941. 

Severity  rates  averaged  0.48  days  of 
disability  per  1,000  man-hours  worked 
— an  increase  of  29%  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

facraasa  In  1941 

The  Council’s  statisticians  pointed 
out  that  the  1942  increases  were  piled 
on  top  of  increases  in  1941  of  15%  in 
the  average  frequency  rate  (over 
1940)  and  of  63%  in  the  average 
severity  rate  (over  1940). 

The  1942  frequency  rate  among 
printing  and  publishing  concerns  was 
slightly  below  the  average  of  14.85 
for  American  industries  as  a  whole. 
Printing  and  publishing  ranked  16th 
among  32  of  the  nation’s  major  indus¬ 
tries.  Its  rate  of  14.10  compares  for 
example,  with  an  average  frequency 
rate  of  5.32  for  the  tobacco  industry, 
lowest  of  the  32;  7.01  for  the  glass  in¬ 
dustry;  7.37  for  the  steel  industry; 
7.59  for  the  cement  industry;  7.72  for 
the  automobile  industry. 

Other  industries  which  had  lower 
accident  frequency  rates  than  printing 
and  publishing  were  aircraft  manufac¬ 
ture,  chemical,  rubber,  laundry,  sheet 
metal,  machinery,  petroleum,  textile, 
air  transport,  and  public  utilities. 

The  record  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  was  much  better  on 
the  severity  rate  side  of  the  ledger. 
Its  0.48  severity  rate  was  third  behind 
the  laundry  industry  with  an  average 
rate  of  0.14  and  the  tobacco  with  0.25. 

Others  Control  Ratos 

Other  industries,  however,  con¬ 
trolled  both  rates  more  effectively,  as 
shown  by  an  average  reduction  of  2% 
in  frequency  and  a  small,  average  in¬ 
crease  of  3%  in  severity  for  all  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  least  serious  type  of  reportable 
injuries,  those  causing  temporary  total 
disability,  resulted  in  an  average  of 
16  days  of  lost  time  from  work  in 
printing  and  publishing  establish¬ 
ments.  However,  the  Council  said, 
while  lost  time  per  case  for  this  type 
of  in’ury  is  less  than  in  most  indus¬ 
tries.  the  drain  on  available  manpower 
due  to  frequent  injuries  is  serious. 

The  large  printing  and  publishing 
plants  had  the  highest  1942  injury 
rates,  according  to  the  Council’s  re¬ 
port,  averaging  15.06  for  frequency 
and  0.54  for  severity. 

Middle  sized  and  small  establish¬ 
ments  had  considerably  lower  in¬ 
jury  rates. 

Plants  of  all  sizes  had  generally 
worse  records  in  1942  than  in  1941. 

Proving  that  accidents  are  not  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  business  even  under  wartime 
conditions,  one  of  the  reporting  com¬ 
panies  in  the  “large  plants”  group 
chalked  up  a  zero  for  both  its  fre¬ 
quency  and  severity  rate.  Eleven 
other  large  plants  reported  1942  re¬ 
ductions  in  their  frequency  rates, 
while  nine  had  lower  severity  rates 
than  in  1941. 

Among  middle  sized  and  small 
plants  14  had  perfect  records  of  no 
lost-time  accidents  in  1942. 


THE  Portland  Oregon  Journal  was 
one  of  the  first  newspapers  to  adopt 
the  flush-left  style  for  its  news  heads. 
At  first  a  very  light  version  of  the 
sans-serif  family,  in  both  normal  and 
condensed  sizes,  was  used.  A  few 
years  ago  a  very  heavy  version  of  the 
sans-serif  family  was  adopted.  Since 
then  the  Journal’s  use  of  heavy  ban¬ 
ners  became  excessive. 

Recently  the  Oregon  Journal  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  “hapoy  medium,”  usine 
the  medium  version  of  the  sans-serif 
types.  At  the  same  time  the  number 


Linolype  Clinics 
Aid  Publishers 

continued  from  page  42 


Literally  hundreds  of  letters  have 
been  received  from  those  who  have 
attended  these  refresher  courses  and 
from  publishers  who  sent  employes 
to  the  sessions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
clinics  were  needed  and  were  handled 
in  a  manner  that  brought  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  industry. 

One  of  the  features  which  has 
proved  to  be  most  popular  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  period.  Following  each  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  large  charts  by  the  clinic- 
ker,  opportunity  is  given  for  specific 
questions  and  the  answers  are  given. 

During  the  registration  before  the 
clinics,  each  person  is  given  a  manual, 
containing  172  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  photographs  and  mechan¬ 
ical  drawings.  These  manuals  are 
invaluable  reference  works  when  the 
men  have  returned  to  their  plants. 
Notebooks  are  also  provided  for  mak¬ 
ing  such  memoranda  as  may  apply  to 
individual  problems  discussed  at  the 
sessions.  • 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  belief,  and 
not  without  some  cause,  that  when  a 
group  of  men  from  an  industry  get 
together  they  must  have  “entertain¬ 
ment.”  In  Ae  case  of  the  Linotype 
Mechnical  Clinics,  the  notices  of  meet¬ 
ings  state  that  they  are  to  be  serious, 
technical  sessions — nothing  else.  Those 
who  are  invited — and  this  means 
everybody  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  Linotypes — have  been  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  registration  fees 
and  each  man  would  pay  his  own 
transportation  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses.  Aside  from  the  noon-day 
luncheon  at  which  the  company  is 
host,  this  has  been  adhered  to  strictly. 

It  has  been  observed  after  observ¬ 
ing  nearly  a  hundred  clinics  that  a 
group  of  men  who  are  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  to  travel  to  them — some  com¬ 
ing  great  distances — needn’t  be  “en¬ 
tertained.”  They  come  for  technical 
instruction  and  they  get  it  all  day, 
from  9  in  the  morning  until  about  6 
in  the  evening.  And  they  stay.  At 
clinic  after  clinic  every  man  has 
stayed  until  the  last  chart  has  been 
explained,  the  questions  answered  and 
the  clinicker  has  thanked  his  audience 
for  the  attention  given.  Plus  individ¬ 
ual  conferences  afterward. 

The  Linotype  Company  has  insisted 
that  no  note  of  commercialism  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  sounded. 

J.  (.  Yearby  Dies 

Jack  C.  Yearby,  50,  head  pressman 
at  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  where  he 
had  been  employed  25  years,  died 
July  30. 


and  size  of  the  banner  lines  have  been 
very  materially  reduced — saving  space 
and  allowing  the  use  of  more  heads 
on  page  one. 

Formerly  most  of  the  heads  on  the 
Journal  were  set  in  only  a  few  sizes 
of  the  very  black  sans-serif  type  plus 
one  of  black  condensed  sans-serif. 

The  new  make-up  of  the  Journal 
uses  two  sizes  of  condensed  sans-serif 
medium— the  34-point  and  the  42- 
point  plus,  12,  14,  18,  24,  30  and  36- 
point  normal  sans-serif  in  the  medium 
tone. 


Return  to  "Readable”  Ads 

McMurtrie  Believes  Advertisers 
Will  Turn  from  Elaborate  Pictures 

A  return  to  advertisements  that  tell 
their  stories  simply  in  attractive,  read¬ 
able  type,  in  place  of  today’s  elab¬ 
orate  layouts  with  pictures,  was  pre¬ 
dicted  recently  at  the  fourteenth  dis¬ 
trict  conference  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  in  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
St.  Paul,  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
director  of  typography  for  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
educational  commission  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen. 

Mr.  McMurtrie  asserted  that  the 
trend  toward  the  simpler  advertise¬ 
ments,  caused  by  war  shortages  of 
zinc,  will  not  prove  a  handicap  to 
newspapers,  agencies  and  advertisers 
— but  instead  probably  “will  only 
heighten  reader  interest.” 

Today’s  elaborate  layouts  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  decorative  borders  may  suit 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  advertising 
man,  but  they  are  too  confusing  and 
present  too  many  ideas  to  the  reader, 
he  said. 

McMurtrie,  designer  of  the  Ultra- 
Modem  type  face  and  codesigner  of 
many  others,  emphasized  that  print¬ 
ing  no  longer  is  a  craft — that  instead 
it’s  a  highly-complicated,  technical 
industry  changing  from  month  to 
month  and  demanding  constant 
study. 

He  paid  tribute  to  America’s  inven¬ 
tive  genius  in  the  development  of 
printing,  noting  that  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  discoveries  in  the  last  few 
decades  have  come  from  this  country. 
Listing  some  of  these,  he  named  the 
high-speed  newspapicr  presses,  new 
last-drying  inks  and  the  three  com¬ 
posing  machines — linotype.  Ludlow 
and  Monotype. 

Minneapolis  Meeting 

Northwest  Mechanical  Men 
To  Convene  Aug.  21-22 

Leon  Link,  consultant  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Section,  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division,  War  Production  Board,  will 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Raddison 
Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Aug.  21-22.  Mr. 
Link  will  speak  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting. 

Clinics  on  problems  created  by  the 
war  in  the  various  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  plant  will  fea¬ 
ture  the  two-day  conference.  The 
manpower  problem  will  be  discussed 
by  F.  M.  Rarig,  Jr.,  regional  director 
8th  Region,  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion. 


Classified  Makes  Work  ' 

Chicago  Tribune  Eliminated  from 
Outside  85-Mile  Limit 

Elimination  of  all  classified  adver¬ 
tising  from  daily  copies  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  going  beyond  the  83-mile 
zone,  as  a  newsprint  conservation 
measure,  has  resulted  in  considerable 
extra  work  for  the  Tribune  mechan¬ 
ical  departments. 

Because  nearly  all  editions  of  the 
Tribune  go  both  within  and  beyond 
the  85-mile  limit,  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  has  had  to  go  to  press  with 
two  editions  in  each  instance,  one  with 
classified  ads  and  one  without  the  ads. 
The  double  press  run  for  each  edition 
entails  two  complete  sets  of  plates  and 
requires  special  makeover  for  the  front 
page  and  connecting  pages  in  issues 
not  carrying  classified.  ; 

As  the  press  run  narrows  down  to 
the  final  editions,  which  are  largely  [ 
circulated  within  the  85-mile  zone,  the  ; 
number  of  press  units  printing  issues 
with  classified  increases.  The  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  working  out  a  spe¬ 
cial  press  schedule  to  meet  its  needs 
under  the  double  run  plan.  The  Trib¬ 
une  continues  to  include  all  classified 
ads  in  the  Sunday  paper. 

Canty  Heads  UU 

Thomas  Canty,  Chicago  Tribune 
printer,  was  recently  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
No.  16  for  a  two-year  term  in  a  runoff 
poll,  defeating  George  J.  Chiles,  also 
of  the  Tribune.  LeRoy  C.  Milby, 
Printing  Products  Company,  was 
chosen  vice-president;  E.  A.  Patzke,  a 
Tribune  employe,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  John  J.  Pilch,  of 
J.  M.  Bundscho  Company,  was  re¬ 
elected  organizer. 

Named  Foreman 

George  Hoehn,  formerly  foreman  of 
the  Dallas  Dispatch  and  Journal  press¬ 
room,  recently  became  foreman  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  Evening  News.  He  succeeded 
Martin  Moxley. 
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TYPE  METAL 


A  Product  of 
THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 
METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 
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(raftsmen  Warned 
Of  Paper  Crisis 

continued  from  page  41 

Soybean  pulp  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  type  was  given  attention  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  future  probably 
would  hold  bright  hopes  for  plastics 
in  type  but  it  was  not  possible  under 
wartime  conditions  and  shortage  of 
materials  and  machinery  to  make  such 
a  switch-over.  There  is  plenty  of 
type  metal  available  now,  the  clinic 
agreed. 

Paper  as  the  life-blood  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  evident  in  nearly  all  the 
discussions  and  thus  the  talk  of  Mr. 
Schneider  was  most  interesting  and 
timely. 

“We  have  been  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,”  Schneider  said.  “We  have  used 
up  stocks  of  pulp  logs  that  were 
available  and  have  not  been  able  to 
replace  these  logs  with  more  from  the 
woods. 

“Manpower  in  the  woods  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  shortage. 

“In  the  New  England  States  their 
main  source  of  manpower — Canadian 
labor,  has  been  reduced  by  half. 
Printing  papers  used  by  the  Federal 
government  have  increased  over  300% 
during  the  last  three  years.  Who  gets 
to  use  this  paper?  The  printers.  There 
has  been  strong  opposition  to  the 
establishing  of  new  governmental 
printing  plants  and  as  a  result  by  far 
the  majority  of  the  paper  charged  to 
the  government  flows  through  our 
industry. 

“These  are  the  things  that  have 
made  the  printing  industry  curtail  its 
use  of  pafjer: 

“Reduction  of  imports. 

“Manpower  shortage. 

“Substitution  of  paper  for  steel  and 
wood. 

Advice  for  Victory 

“Increased  governmental  use.  There 
is  only  one  solution  to  this  problem 
and  that  is  more  manpower  to  cut 
more  wood.  This  manpower  won’t 
come  out  of  the  shipyards  or  the  de¬ 
fense  plants,  but  must  come  from  civil¬ 
ian  sources.  These  sources  are  in  my 
opinion  inadequate  to  meet  the  job, 
and  production  will  not  be  increased, 
but  can  only  be  held  without  sinking 
further.” 

Serious  efforts  have  been  made  to 
convince  the  war  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  essentiality  of  printing  “but 
up  to  this  time  without  success,” 
Eteviny  said.  He  made  it  clear  that 
the  printing  industry  still  must  look 
to  commercial  orders  for  sustenance 
and  life  as  the  $50,000,000  government 
printing  business  with  commercial 
shops  during  the  current  year  was  a 
small  percentage  of  the  usual  $750,- 
000,000  annual  commercial  printing 
business. 

“This  organization  offers  a  spinal 
column  for  any  program  of  industrial 
equilibrium  and  stability  that  may  be 
promulgated  either  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  or  for  the  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  which  necessarily  must  fol¬ 
low,”  Deviny  said.  “The  need  today 
is  for  individual  leadership  and  it 
should  not  be  localized  but  should  be 
exercised  in  such  a  way  that  crafts¬ 
men  will  take  a  more  active  part  in 
a  national  program  for  improvement 
of  the  graphic  arts.” 

Asking  the  question,  “With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  manpower,  what  sacrifices 
have  printing  and  lithographic  in¬ 
dustry  made?”  Wolff  said,  “I  would 
venture  an  opinion  that  it  has  been 
‘business  as  usual’  in  practically  each 
and  every  one  of  your  shops. 

“You’ll  ask,  ‘what  sacrifices  can  I 
make  that  will  help  the  war  effort?’ 

“Well,  you  can  see  to  it  that  you 
do  not  carry  any  idle  inventory  of  any 


of  the  various  materials  which  you 
use  daily,  that  waste  is  eliminated  or 
reduced  to  absolute  minimum.  See 
that  customers  are  practicing  every 
possible  economy  in  the  production 
of  their  printed  matter,  both  as  to 
format,  size,  weight  of  paper  used  and 
designed  to  fit  your  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  make  maximum  use 
of  your  available  manpower.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  our  division  that  the  print¬ 
ing  and  lithographic  industry  has  not 
made  the  slightest  sacrifice  and  if  their 
condition  is  permitted  to  continue, 
you  are  in  for  a  sad  awakening — but 
then  it  will  be  too  late  to  make 
amends.  If  this  assembly  is  what  the 
name  implies — a  war  conference — then 
some  action  should  be  taken,  some 
definite  recommendation  to  prevent 
such  a  possibility. 

“We  have  been  working  with  the 
essential  activities  committee  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  since 
January,  but  have  made  but  little 
progress  because  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  that  must  be  solved  upon 
the  merits  of  each  individual  case  and 
not  on  a  blanket-wide  basis.  ‘The 
printing  and  lithographic  industry  is 
definitely  an  essential  industry,  and 
to  prove  this,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
stop  the  printing  presses,  and  see  how 
soon  ail  war  production  will  come  to 
a  halt.  Many  months  ago  we  began 
advocating  concentration  or  consoli¬ 
dation  of  production  in  as  few  plants 
as  possible  in  order  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  available  man¬ 
power  and  we  still  think  that  is  going 
to  be  the  final  solution.  No  one  will 
deny  the  fact  that  two  plants  operat¬ 
ing  at  only  50%  capacity  because  of 
lack  of  manpower  can  certainly  do  a 
better  job  by  combining  their  efforts 
as  a  single  unit  in  the  one  plant  best 
equipped  to  do  the  combined  job. 

Guard  Agalntt  FIro  Waste 

“Paper,  which  next  to  manpower  is 
the  life  blood  of  our  industry,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  critical  day  by  day  and 
unless  we  can  get  supply  and  demand 
in  balance — and  do  it  right  now — we 
are  apt  to  be  faced  with  the  problem 
of  handling  paper  on  a  priority  basis. 
'The  last  report  which  I  saw  in  the 
production  of  printing  paper  showed 
that  only  in  eight  weeks  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1943  did  the  supply 
exceed  the  demand  in  the  production 
of  printing  papers.  You  can  readily 
see  that  it  is  a  question  of  time  before 
we  are  faced  with  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  situation  and  I  might  add  we  are 
there  at  this  moment.” 

Link  said  that  the  job  of  allocating 
materials  for  civilian  supply  will  be¬ 
come  more  perplexing  as  the  demand 
for  military  supplies  becomes  greater. 

As  two  of  the  most  urgent  steps  in 
“taking  care  of  what  you  already  have 
under  your  roof,”  Link  called  for  a 
more  vigilant  eye  than  ever  on  fire 
prevention,  explaining  that  fires  now 
are  more  tragic  than  ever  in  a  plant 
because  of  difficulties  in  rebuilding 
and  replacing  materials.  Secondly,  he 
stressed  the  best  care  of  electrical 
equipment,  especially  motors. 

Among  the  prominent  figures  at  the 
convention  was  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  chairman. 
Educational  Committee,  who  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  clinic  discussion  that  there 
was  a  glaring  need  for  more  desirable 
body  type  faces.  “We  are  in  a  bad 
state  for  body  type  faces,”  he  said. 

At  the  final  session,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Harvey  Glover, 
nresident,  Sweeney  Lithograph  Co., 
Belleville,  N.  J.,  and  past  president  of 
the  New  York  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  president,  succeeding  Eric 
O’Connor,  Montreal;  Walter  F.  Schultz, 
Dallas,  'Texas,  first  vice-president: 
H.  G.  Bradley,  Indianapolis,  second 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Griffin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  third  vice-president;  Charles 


W.  Gainer,  Chicago,  treasurer;  Her¬ 
bert  Threlfall,  Providence,  secretary, 
the  latter  two  being  re-elected. 

Ask  Raises  from  WLB 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  in  agreeing  upon  contract 
renewals  with  Chicago  Stereotypers 
Union  No.  4,  Chicago  Photo  Engravers 
Union  No.  5  and  Chicago  Paper  Han¬ 
dlers  Union  No.  2,  have  made  applica¬ 
tion  for  War  Labor  Board  approval  of 
increased  wage  scales  for  each  of  the 
unions.  In  the  case  of  the  photo  en¬ 
gravers,  the  recommended  $3.00  per 
week  increase  was  the  first  for  them 
since  1938,  bringing  the  weekly  wage 
to  $65.50  days,  $73.00  nights.  The  rec¬ 
ommended  $2.25  per  week  increase  for 
stereotypers  brings  their  weekly  pay 
to  $56.05  days,  $57.85  nights.  A  rec- 
onunended  $2.00  per  week  increase  for 
paper  handlers,  brings  the  scale  to 
$38.00  a  week  for  40  hours. 

Inlerfype  Nets  $144,294 

Net  earnings  of  the  Intertyije  Cor¬ 
poration  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1943,  were  $144,294.50,  Inter¬ 
type’s  statement  of  operations,  re¬ 
leased  last  week,  reveals.  Net  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  similar  period  last  year 
were  $157,728.65,  the  statement  says. 
Gross  profits  after  provision  of  $63.- 
990.87  for  depreciation  were  $679,641.- 
23,  and  $302,%2.97  was  listed  as  selling 
and  general  administrative  expenses. 

Goodwin  Named 

Homer  B.  Goodwin,  formerly  night 
foreman  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  en¬ 
graving  department,  has  been  named 


superintendent  of  the  department.  He 
succeeds  the  late  Harold  M.  Render, 
who  recently  died  after  a  fall  down 
stairs  at  his  home.  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
been  employed  on  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette  many  years,  and  previously 
was  with  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  and  Leader. 

Cuts  Text  Type  Size 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  has  reduced  size  of  body 
type  in  sports  and  feature  pages  from 
8^  point  to  7  on  7  as  a  newsprint 
conservation  measure.  In  addition, 
folios  at  top  of  pages  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  page  width  to  two  col¬ 
umns,  cuts  are  being  made  smaller 
^d  some  features  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  Savings  of  eight  to  12  col¬ 
umns  of  space  are  effected  daily  as 
the  result.  .. 

Compositor  Retires 

Frank  Upton,  for  30  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  composing  room  force  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express,  has  been  retired.  His  wife. 
Ruby,  retired  several  years  ago. 

W.  J.  Farmer  Dies 

William  J.  Farmer,  63,  foreman  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  composing  room 
ad  corner,  died  Aug.  2  after  a  long 
illness.  He  came  to  the  Free  Press 
in  1922  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  where  he 
had  worked  with  the  Duluth  Evening 
Herald  for  18  years. 


’Super"  Retires 


W.  J.  Phillips,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  33  years,  has  retired. 


eoes  weight  chart 


EDES  offers  you  this  handy  WEIGHT 
CHART  for  aid  In  quickly  computing  the 
amount  of  ZINC  and  COPPER  that  can 
be  used  in  any  given  period. 
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Walling  Clarifies 
Wage-Hour  Ruling 

Papers  Under  3,000  Circulation 
Remain  Exempt  if  They  Print 
Extra  Copies  for  Services 

L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  Administrator, 
Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division,  Department  of  Labor,  has 
annoimced  that,  for  enforcement  pur¬ 
poses,  he  has  adopted  the  policy  that 
the  limits  in  circulation  contained  in 
section  13  (a)  (8)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  to  be  exclusive  of 
any  and  all  subscriptions  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces. 

Section  13  (a)  (8)  of  the  FLSA  ex¬ 
empts  from  its  minimum  wap  of  40c 
per  hour  and  overtime  provisions  “any 
employe  employed  in  connection  wi^ 
the  publication  of  any  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  less  than  three  thousand,  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published. 

Fartkar  Clorldcofloa 

Mr.  Walling  clarified  the  status  of 
weeklies  and  semiweeklies  in  responp 
to  numerous  inquiries,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  possibility  of  em¬ 
ploying  student-learners,  learners,  and 
apprentices  in  the  industry. 

He  said  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
would  not  consider  that  any  small 
newspaper  loses  the  exemption  merely 
because  of  its  willingness  to  supply 
the  hometown  newspaper  either  free 
or  by  paid  subscription  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
small  newspapers  which  engage  in  job 
printing,  and  in  certain  instances  such 
printed  matter  or  some  portion  of  it 
eventually  moves  in  interstate  cMn- 
merce.  Any  employe  of  these  news¬ 
papers  who  works  one-half  or  more  of 
his  time  on  job  printing  work  in  a 
particular  week  is  not  subject  to  the 
exemption  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
the  minimum  wage  established  by  the 
wage  order  and  to  the  overtime  pay 
provisions  of  the  act  for  that  week 
unless  exempt  under  some  section  of 
the  act. 

State  Llaet  Stressed 

Employes  of  the  printer  (even 
though  he  also  publishes  a  newspa¬ 
per)  fall  within  the  general  coverage 
of  the  act  where  at  the  time  the  work 
is  performed  the  employer  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  unsegregated  part 
of  the  printed  material  will  later 
move,  directly  or  indirectly,  across 
state  lines. 

Thus,  coverage  exists  even  where 
material  is  printed  for  a  local  pur¬ 
chaser  if,  at  the  time  of  production, 
the  printing  firm  has  reason  to  believe 
that  goods  will  subsequently  move, 
directly  or  indirectly,  outside  the  state. 

As  to  the  employment  of  learners 
and  apprentices  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  at  rates  less  than  the  basic 
minimum  of  40c  an  hour,  Mr.  Walling 
pointed  out  that,  although  no  hearing 
has  been  held  to  determine  the  need 
for  adopting  subminimum  rates  in  the 
industry,  any  employer  is  entitled  un¬ 
der  section  14  of  the  act  to  file  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  employment  of  learners 
at  subminimum  rates  in  his  plant, 
which  application  will  be  considered 
on  its  individual  merits. 

A  learner  wage  rate  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  certificate  in  graduated 
stei>s  up  to  the  basic  rate  of  40c  an 
hour.  The  learning  period  in  a  cer¬ 
tificate  is  limited  to  a  period  of  four 
to  12  weeks,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  Walling  also  pointed  out  that 
an  apprentice  under  the  act  is  an  em¬ 
ploye  at  least  16  years  of  age  engaged 


to  learn  a  skilled  trade  under  the 
terms  of  an  apprenticeship  agreement 
which  provides  for  at  least  4,000  hours 
of  reasonably  continuous  employment, 
participation  in  an  approved  schedule 
of  work  experience  through  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  least  144  hours  of  related 
classroom  instruction  for  each  year 
of  the  apprenticeship  if  such  classes 
are  available  in  the  community. 

The  rates  agreed  to  must  average 
over  the  apprenticeship  period  of  at 
least  50%  of  the  wage  rate  paid  skilled 
journeymen  in  the  same  occupation. 

Autkorlty  Necessary 

The  student-learner  regulations 
were  primarily  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  training  students  in  vocational 
training  programs  by  providing  for 
the  employment  of  student- learners 
for  part  of  the  working  day  or  for 
alternating  weeks,  or  for  limited  peri¬ 
ods  during  the  year. 

A  student- learner  application  should 
be  filed  by  a  school  official  and  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  school  work  and 
the  employment  training  on  the  job 
should  be  shown.  The  wage  rate  to 
be  paid  must  average  not  less  than 
75%  of  the  applicable  minimum  over 
the  training  period. 

Until  apprenticeship  agreements 
have  been  approved  by  the  appropri¬ 
ate  authority  or  favorable  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  on  the  learner  or  student- 
learner  applications,  learners,  student- 
learners  and  apprentices  as  well  as 
other  employes  covered  by  the  act 
and  not  exempt  from  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  must  be  paid  at  least 
the  applicable  wages,  Mr.  Walling  said. 

Bruce  Rogers  Guest 
At  IPI  Luncheon 

Bruce  Rogers,  beloved  dean  of  typo¬ 
graphic  designers,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  June  22  in  the  Jansen 
Suite  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to 
mark  the  publication  date  of  his  book, 
“Paragraphs  on  Printing,”  published 
by  William  K  Rudge’s  Sons.  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  was  host. 

Frank  Cray,  vice-president  of  IPI, 
attended  the  luncheon,  and  George 
Welp,  IPI  advertising  manager,  acted 
as  an  informal  toastmaster.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  were  Frederick  G. 
Rudge,  president  of  William  E.  Rudge’s 
Sons;  G^rge  T.  Bailey,  vice-president 
of  that  company  and  president  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Institute,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

Book  a  Colloetor's  Itom 

Mr.  Rogers’  book,  planned  as  a 
memorial  for  and  dedicated  to  the  late 
William  Edwin  Rudge,  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  printers  of  his  day,  is  a  collector’s 
item.  Regular  editions  sell  for  $10  the 
copy;  special  editions  stand  at  $25. 

The  book,  which  reveals  clearly  and 
understandably  the  genius  of  this 
renowned  type  designer,  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  students  and  crafts¬ 
men  in  the  field  of  graphic  arts.  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley  says  of  it:  “In  its  own 
field  it  is  a  testament.  A  testament 
in  the  sense  of  testimony  to  which 
several  hundred  of  the  best  bred  books 
in  the  world  bear  witness.” 

Marc  MacCollum,  publisher  of  the 
American  Printer,  said  that  “it  was 
particularly  inspiring  in  these  times 
when  the  banner  of  culture  was  going 
down  in  the  mire  of  destruction  to 
have  some  one  reach  down  and  raise 
it  up  again.” 

At  the  luncheon,  particular  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  knowledge  and  skill 
of  the  following  craftsmen  who  worked 
with  Mr.  Rogers  to  produce  the  book: 

James  Hendrickson,  production 
manager  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  who 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Rogers  in  writ¬ 


ing  the  book;  William  T.  Femald, 
compositor,  William  E.  Rudge’s  Sons; 
Thomas  C.  Hughes,  pressman,  William 
E.  Rudge’s  Sons;  Charles  DiGrigoli, 
papermaker,  Hurlbut  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  Milton  Beudingen,  inkmaker, 
IPI;  Charles  Schenck,  binder,  Russell- 
Rutter  Company,  Inc. 

These  men,  representative  of  graphic 
arts  craftsmen  the  world  over,  were 
honored  for  their  share  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Rogers’  book  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  autographed  copy. 

Also  present  at  the  luncheon  were: 
William  T.  Hansen,  Willian  E.  Rudge’s 
Sons;  Randall  Bergman,  Russell-Rut- 
ter  Company,  Inc.;  Leo  H.  Joachim, 
president.  Printing  News;  £lmest  F. 
Trotter,  editor.  Printing;  Wayne  E. 
Dorland,  editor-in-chief.  Modern 
Lithography;  Eugene  Arnfield,  editor. 
Publishers’  Weekly;  and  EUon  R. 
Brown,  IPI. 

MergeRlhaler  Survey 

To  Study  Current  Conditions, 

Prospects  in  Publishing 

A  nation-wide  siu'vey  of  current 
conditions  and  future  prospects  in 
newspaper  publishing  and  other 
graphic  arts  fields  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 
in  the  formation  of  post-war  plans. 
They  have  retained  Dun  and  Brad- 
street  as  research  agency  to  hold  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  several  thou¬ 
sand  publishing,  printing  and  kindred 
organizations  tlu-oughout  the  coimtry. 

No  questionnaires-by-mail  will  be 
used,  but  the  interviewers  will  follow 
carefully  prepared  questions  so  that 
the  results  may  be  fully  tabulated  and 
compared.  A  completely  confidential 
status  is  to  be  maintained  and  no 
identities  are  to  be  revealed. 

In  the  newspaper  field  every  daily 
paper  will  be  studied.  The  publisher 
or  other  active  business  executive  will  | 
be  consulted  for  his  views  on  current 
operating  conditions  and  the  trends 
toward  post-war  operations.  The  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  reading  habits,  cinnila- 
tion,  competing  advertising  media, 
current  restrictions,  popular  opinion 
on  advertising — all  such  influences  on 
the  welfare  of  newspapers  are  to  be 
included. 

In  announcing  this  undertaking, 
Joseph  T.  Mackey,  Linotype  president, 
says:  “The  newspaper  executives  will 
be  asked  for  their  judgment  on  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions,  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  post-war  possibilities,  and 
particularly  for  their  appraisal  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  publishers.” 

Other  graphic  arts  fields  to  be  sim¬ 
ilarly  studied  include  the  weekly 
newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ad¬ 
vertising  typographers  and  trade  com¬ 
positors. 


Sawdust  Utilized  in  Tri 
Making  Paper  Puip  Pic 


One  southern  pulp  mill  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pulp  for  making 
paper  has  succeeded  in  utilizing  saw¬ 
dust  when  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
pulpwood,  the  WPB  Pulp  and  Paper 
Division  has  been  advised. 

The  sawdust  used  was  a  mixture  of 
sawdust  resulting  from  the  mill’s  own 
operations  and  additional  sawdust 
secured  from  a  large  pile  which  had 
been  accumulating  at  a  nearby  mill 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  company  reports  that  although 
the  pulp  made  from  this  raw  material 
could  not  be  classified  as  No.  1  grade 
of  kraft  pulp,  it  was  found  superior  to 
many  grades  of  repulped  waste  paper. 

The  pulp  produced  from  this  mixed 
sawdust  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  nine  point  corrugating  paper  and 
other  grades  of  paper  and  paperboard, 
where  cleanliness  and  top  strength 
qualities  were  not  necessary. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  sug¬ 
gests  that  mills  faced  with  a  pulpwood 
shortage  and  having  access  to  nearby 
sawdust  supplies,  investigate  this  mat¬ 
ter  further. 

In  view  of  the  present  shortage  of 
pulpwood  and  other  ingredients  used 
in  making  paper,  experiments  with  the 
conversion  of  sawdust  into  pulp  to 
supplement  the  critically  short  wood 
pulp  supply  may  prove  to  be  of  value, 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Eugene  Davis  Named 

Eugene  H.  Davis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
branch  of  International  Printing  Ink 
Co.  to  succeed  the  late  John  H.  King. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  lowering 
your  costs  for  display  composi¬ 
tion  in  ads  and  heads  you  will 
want  to  know  more  about  the 
efficiency  of  Ludlow  operation. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  -f  Chicago 
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Tribune's  Alcohol 
Plant  Completed 

Uses  Sulphite  Liquor,  a  Waste 
Product  at  Thorold 
Development 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  new  alcohol 
plant  at  Thorold  was  officially  opened 
last  month  with  high-ranking  officials 
and  technicians  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 
present  for  an  inspection  of  the  plant, 
erected  to  make  alcohol  from  sulphite 
liquor,  a  waste  product  at  pulp  mills. 

Rubber  Director  William  M.  Jeffers 
described  the  project  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Tribune,  as  introducing  a  new  source 
■  of  wealth  and  strength  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort  and  in  the  peace  to  follow.  The 
new  alcohol  process  uses  neither  grain 
nor  petroleum,  but  utilizes  sulphite 
liquor  from  which  the  Tribune  plant 
is  extracting  alcohol  needed  for  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  explosives  and  other 
war  uses. 

Harry  J.  Carmichael,  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Production  Board,  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  saying: 

Without  Aid  of  Friorltlos 

“You  have  created  a  new  field  of 
opportunity  for  wartime  and  peace 
time.  On  behalf  of  my  department,  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  this  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  strength  of  our  countries. 
And  I  compliment  you  on  your 
achievement  without  the  aid  of  prior- 
I  'ties.” 

Col.  McCormick  reiterated  his  offer 
of  making  available  to  the  woodpulp 
mills  of  Canada  and  U.  S.  the  process 
and  technique  used  in  the  Thorold 
alcohol  plant.  “We  are  continuing  our 
research,”  he  said,  “to  develop  meth¬ 
ods  of  obtaining  additional  valuable 
products  from  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor.  These  discoveries  likewise 
will  not  be  patented  but  will  be  made 
available  to  the  industries  of  both  our 
countries. 

“We  are  working  on  other  develop¬ 
ments  to  help  in  the  war.  You  will 
soon  hear  much  of  producer  gas  (an 
attachment  to  burn  wood  chips  or 
charcoal  as  fuel  for  motor  vehicles). 
We  are  helping  to  ship  bauxite.  I 
don’t  know  whether  this  alcohol  plant 
will  make  a  profit.  It  wasn’t  built  to 
make  money,  and  I  don’t  care  if  it 
doesn’t.” 

Col.  Bradley  Dewey,  deputy  rubber 
director  and  Jeffers’  chief  technician, 
said  “it  is  an  inspiring  day  for  us  to 
see  this  plant,  erected  by  industrial 
daring  and  initiative  to  salvage  the 
wealth  that  woodpulp  mills  have  been 
pouring  into  lakes  and  streams.” 


;Honor  Employes  in  Service 

,  Tribute  to  18  composing  room  em- 

Iployes  in  the  armed  services  was  paid 
oy  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
fand  Evening  Gazette  chapel  at  the 
I  dedication  of  the  room’s  honor  roll  in 
ithc  plant’s  assembly  hall  recently. 
'Principal  speakers  were  Rear  Admiral 
Wat  Tyler  Cluverius,  U.S.N.  (ret.); 
^p^orge  F.  Booth,  publisher;  Pvt.  Stan- 
■  ley  T.  Zawistowski,  of  the  composing 
|>^m  staff,  back  from  service  at 
[Cuadalcanal;  George  A.  Kane,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapel  committee  on  ar- 
mfigements;  and  Frederick  E.  Hetu, 
©resident  of  Worcester  Typographical 
pjnion  165.  William  B.  Cantwell  was 
faster  of  ceremonies  and  presented 
which  was  accepted  by 
uliam  W.  Madden,  Gazette  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman.  Chairman  Kane 
anted  out  that  the  service  flag  of  the 
©  newspapers  contains  113  stars, 
'presenting  20%  of  the  personnel. 


Has  Two  Jobs 

Mearle  Morrison,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour¬ 
nal  composing  room  make  up  man,  is 
pictured  here  in  one  of  his  two  roles  of 
winning  the  battle  of  the  home  front. 
From  6:30  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  ha  farms 
70  acres  near  Sergeant  Bluff,  la.,  and 
above  he  is  pictured  driving  a  tractor. 
Five  nights  a  week  he  works  from  6  p.  m. 
to  2:30  a.  m.  for  the  Journal.  His  summer 
schedule  calls  for  five  hours  of  sleep  a  day 
plus  what  Morrison  says  ’’I  can  get  doing 
the  chores,  which  isn't  very  much.” 

Donate  Blood 

Members  of  the  Linotype  organiza¬ 
tion,  who  for  many  months  now  have 
been  working  day  and  night  on  pre¬ 
cision  instruments  for  the  government, 
recently  made  another  outstanding 
contribution  to  victory  by  donating 
nearly  200  pints  of  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  a  mass  operation  at  Lino¬ 
type  headquarters.  The  mobile  unit 
of  the  blood-donor’s  service  of  the 
Brooklyn  Red  Cross  with  a  doctor, 
two  staff  asistants,  a  medical  secre¬ 
tary,  six  nurses,  two  technicians,  two 
blood  custodians,  a  nurse’s  aide,  two 
motor-corps  members  and  five  can¬ 
teen  workers  did  the  job.  Twelve 
hospital  beds  were  arranged  on  the 
top  floor  of  Linotype’s  administration 
building  and  200  workers  gave  their 
blood. 

V-P  Runs  Machine 

Emil  Doerr,  who  in  1919  with  a 
group  of  other  Watertown  (Wis.) 
businessmen  acquired  the  Watertoum 
Daily  Times  and  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  vnth  its  reorgan¬ 
ization,  observed  his  50th  year  as  a 
printer  in  June.  In  addition  to  his 
official  capacity  with  the  Daily  Times, 
Mr.  Doerr  is  one  of  its  composing  ma¬ 
chine  operators. 


50  Yrs  in  Composing  Room 

Cleveland  Baber,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Cit¬ 
izen-Times,  recently  celebrated  his 
50th  anniversary  in  the  composing 
room  by  working,  as  usual,  imtil  2 
a.m.  Mr.  Bager  ^gan  his  newspaper 
mechanical  career  on  the  Alabama 
Baptist,  a  weekly  then  published  in 
Birmingham.  His  father,  the  Rev.  E. 
F.  Baber,  was  publisher  and  Mr. 
Baber  was  “printer’s  devil.”  Five 
years  later,  he  became  a  typesetter 
for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
working  there  for  15  years.  Next,  for 
seven  years,  he  wm  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune.  Later,  he  worked  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  became 
mechanical  foreman  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark)  Times-Record.  He  also  held 
the  same  position  with  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  and  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Journal.  He  went  to  the  Citizen  in 
1923  as  mechanical  foreman  and  when 
the  Citizen  was  merged  with  the 
Asheville  Times,  became  mechanical 
superintendent  of  both  papers. 

Daniels  Honored 

Paying  tribute  to  a  North  Carolina 
editor  and  an  outstanding  American 
newspaper  man,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  54  presented  to 
Josephus  Daniels,  president  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
Publishing  Company,  and  honorary 
member  of  the  union,  a  40-year  mem¬ 
bership  button  and  certificate.  The 
presentation  was  made  recently  at  a 
sx>ecial  meeting  at  which  Matthew 
Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  president  of 
the  Labor’s  League  for  Human  Rights, 
was  featured  speaker.  Daniels  is  the 
only  publisher  holding  honorary 
membership  in  the  International  Typ¬ 
ographical  Union,  according  to  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
Secretary-treasurer. 

F.  L.  Cross,  Inventor,  Dies 

Frank  L.  Cross,  inventor  of  the 
Cross  Continuous  Feeder  for  printing 
presses  and  folding  machines,  died 
recently  at  his  home  in  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  L.  I.  He  was  72  years  old.  The 
device  invented  by  Mr.  Cross  in  1905 
was  one  of  the  first  successful  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  magazine  printing,  book¬ 
binding  and  general  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Cross’s  automatic  feeder  en¬ 
abled  printers  to  feed  paper  without 
stopping  to  load.  Until  the  Cross  Con¬ 
tinuous  Feeder  was  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  much  of  the  commercial  printing 
was  accomplished  by  feeding  paper 
into  the  presses  by  hand. 


Limited  Stocks  Need  Effective 

Advertising 

*  A  merchant  may  think  he  can  sell 
the  moderate  amount  of  available 
merchandise  without  much  effort.  .  . 
But  when  people  miss  familiar  goods 
that  is  the  precise  time  when  alterna¬ 
tive  purchases  must  be  truly  and 
effectively  set  forth.  .  .  Illustration 
aided  by  clear  clean  Certified  stereo 
rendering  is  a  big  help. 

*  rrrtiflnl  Arid  mm  arp  alwajm  avail- 

*  able  for  ronitultation  on  mat  quevtions. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  AAats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORF.,  9  ReckefalUr  Floza,  Dept.  R.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Rolleis 


WHEN  EXTRA 
performance 
IS  NEEDED 

Now  is  the  lime  when 

roller  dependability  counts 

as  never  before.  Mercury 
Newspaper  rollers  rise  to 
vour  special  wartime  need 
for  accessories  that  cu 
spoilage  of  precious:  ra¬ 
tioned  newsprint ....  save 
scarce  man  hours  requir.^ 
lor  makeready  and  wash- 
uD  ...  require  fewer  re¬ 
placements  .  .  - 
freedom  from  mechanical 
hitches  which  might  delay 
"hitting  the  street"  punc¬ 
tually.  This  latter  neces¬ 
sity  is  morp  important  than 
ever,  now  that  so  many 
papers  a  r  e  publishing 
fewer  editions. 

Secret  ol  Mercury's  vibra- 
tionless.  silken  perform¬ 
ance  and  spectacular  dur¬ 
ability  is  in  the  super¬ 
human  care  taken  in  their 
manufacture  ....  for  per¬ 
fect  weight  balance,  ac¬ 
curately  maintained  diain 
eter,  unvarying  chemically 
correct  consistency. 
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EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


NARROWER  NEWSPRINT 


-be  sure  to  make 
this  adjustment 
on  ALL  types 
of  Autoplates: 


If  you  change  to  narrower  rolls  of  newsprint  as 
a  conservation  measure  ...  the  corresponding 
shortening  of  plates  will  require  this  slight— 
but  important  —  alteration  to  your  Autoplate 
equipment: 

Fig.  1  shows  the  correct  relation  between  Bolster 
Strips  and  Matrix  Clips.  Note  that  the  cutout 
for  the  bolster  depression  in  the  Clip— //««  up 
with  the  end  of  the  Mat  Bolster. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  what  happens  when  the  dimen¬ 
sion  over  the  Mat  Bolster  is  shortened:  The  open 
space  (marked  A)  is  left  in  the  cutout  in  the 
Matrix  Clip.  This  condition  will  cause  metal  fins 
and  pinching  of  the  mat. 

Fill  in  the  space  ”A”,  and  file  off  the  Bolster  Strip, 
so  that  the  Matrix  Bolster  is  in  correct  relation 
with  the  Bolster  Strips  and  Matrix  Clips.  (This 
alteration  applies  to  Matrix  Clips  of  Automatic 
and  Junior  Autoplates  and  Core  Casting  Bars  of 
Pony  Autoplates.) 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  •  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue 
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Chicago  Printers' 
Pay  Rise  Goes  ^ 
To  WLB 

Union  cmd  Publishers  Agree 
After  "Slow-Down"  Pressure 
In  Some  Chapels 

Chicago,  Aug.  11 — Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union  No.  16  have 
agreed  to  apply  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  approval  of  a  $3.40  weekly 
increase  in  pay  for  newspaper  printers 
in  connection  with  a  new  contract 
scheduled  to  expire  Oct.  1,  1944.  The 
pay  increase,  continuing  the  status 
under  which  CTU  members  receive 
the  highest  hourly  rate  paid  in  U.  S. 
to  newspaper  printers,  was  agreed 
upon  after  the  imion  had  brought 
pressure  to  bear  through  slow-down 
tactics  by  some  newspaper  chapels. 

The  $3.40  increase  brings  the  Chi¬ 
cago  weekly  scale  to  $63.40  for  day 
work,  $67.40  for  nights  and  the  iobster 
shift,  with  printers  working  3614 
hours  a  week  on  the  day  and  night 
shifts  and  30  hours  weekly  on  the 
lobster  shift.  Hours  and  working 
conditions  remain  the  same  as  before. 

Claude  M.  Baker,  ITU  president, 
who  represented  the  local  union  in  the 
final  stages  of  contract  negotiations, 
recently  advised  typographical  unions, 
in  an  ITU  Bulletin,  to  stay  away  from 
WLB,  if  possible;  to  demand  15% 
increase  in  wages;  and  to  strike  if 
necessary  to  get  it. 

In  his  message  to  ITU  members. 
President  Baker  found  fault  with  the 
“buck  passing”  of  government  con¬ 
ciliators,  publishers  for  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  “the  meager  five-cent  ceil¬ 
ing”  proposed  throughout  preceding 
negotiations,  and  the  employer  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Panel. 
The  latter  group  he  criticiz^  for  their 
alleged  failure  “to  make  workable  and 
effective  the  policies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  relative  to  correcting  maladjust¬ 
ments  caused  by  wartime  inflation.” 

ITU  Tactics  OatllHed 


STRIKE  ENDS  QUICKLY 

Elve  hours  after  they  had  walked 
out  on  strike  Aug.  5  from  the  plant 
of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
and  the  Journal-Courier,  15  stereo¬ 
typers  returned  to  work  and  an¬ 
nounced  there  would  be  no  further 
stoppages  pending  negotiations  of 
their  demands  for  wage  increases. 
The  Register  had  failed  to  print  its 
first  edition  because  of  the  strike,  and 
when  the  men  returned  to  work  only 
one  edition  was  printed  for  the  day. 

■ 

2  NEGRO  P.  R.  MEN 

Washington,  Aug.  9— Capt.  Homer 
B.  Roberts  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
Lieut.  Daniel  E.  Day  of  Field  Artil¬ 
lery,  have  been  appointed  to  the  press 
branch  in  the  War  Department  bu¬ 
reau  of  public  relations.  Both  resi¬ 
dents  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  they  are  the 
first  Negro  officers  to  be  assigned  to 
the  press  section. 


Gangsters  Beat 
Mont'l  Newsmen 
During  Election 

Hoodlums  in  4. Cora  Drag 
Reporters  from  Auto 
After  Photo  Is  Made 

Montreal,  Aug.  10 — “Peace  corre¬ 
spondents”  as  well  as  war  correspon¬ 
dents  sometimes  risk  their  lives  and 
limbs  in  the  course  of  their  assign¬ 
ments.  This  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  a  small  group  of  reporters 
covering  the  Cartier  by-election  in 
Montreal  yesterday. 

Driving  aroimd  in  their  automobile 
accompanied  by  a  photographer  they 
saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  strong-arm 
squad  in  automobiles.  The  photog¬ 
rapher  snapped  a  few  pictures  and  the 


press  car  then  sped  off.  At  an  inter¬ 
section  it  was  headed  off  by  a  car 
containing  a  group  of  hoodlums  and 
four  other  cars  of  these  gangsters 
drove  up;  the  reporters  were  dragged 
from  the  car  and  their  films  confis¬ 
cated  but  not  until  they  had  put  up  a 
good  but  hopeless  batUe. 

Not  only  were  they  outnumbered 
but  their  asasilants  armed  with 
knuckledusters  and  lead  pipes  beat 
them  savagely.  Percy  Newman  of 
Montreal  Standard  and  Arnold  Pepp- 
ner  of  Montreal  Herald  were  after¬ 
wards  photographed  with  bleeding 
faces.  They  proceeded  to  the  com- 
miteee  room  of  one  of  the  candidates 
and  identified  two  of  their  assailants. 

The  police,  who  had  reported  “all 
quiet,”  are  today  seeking  to  find  the 
gangsters  who  are  believed  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  telegraphing  a  large 
number  of  votes  and  for  interfer¬ 
ing  with  and  terrorizing  peaceable 
voters. 


Over  50%  of  all  new  Los  Angeles 
daily  newspaper  readers  choose 
The  Evening  Herald-Express! 

TTiree  of  the  four  Los  Angeles  daily  newspapers  have  shown  circulation 
since  194'1.  The  most  sigmficant  fact,  however,  is  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  publish¬ 
ers’  statements  for  the  final  pre-war  quarter  of  1941  and  the  first  quarter  of  tliia  year. 
Such  comparison  shows  that  The  Evening  Herald-Express  has  been  chosen  by  53.4  per 
cent  of  all  new  Los  Angeles  daily  newspaper  readers.  With  all  Los  Angeles  dailies  sell- 

f®*"  five  cents,  and  with  no  artificial  stimulation  of  circulation  by  any,  the  choice 
of  a  newspaper  is  entirely  one  of  reader  preference. 


Accordingly,  President  Baker  made 
the  following  recommendations: 

“That  where  contracts  have  expired 
and  agreement  by  negotiation  is  im¬ 
possible,  local  unions  refrain  from 
calling  upon  the  government  to  inter¬ 
vene  (ei^er  by  a  conciliator  or  other¬ 
wise). 

“That  when  it  is  conclusive  that 
mutual  agreement  is  impossible,  the 
union  secure  four  copies  of  ‘Form  No. 
10’— fill  in  for  the  maximum  increase 
permissible  under  NLWB  (govern¬ 
ment  policies — 15  per  cent  above  the 
January  1,  1941,  rate),  present  the 
forms  to  the  publishers  for  their  sig¬ 
natures,  and,  should  there  be  refusal, 
lequest  permission  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  to  cease  work  until  the 
publisher  recognizes  the  propriety  of 
increases  equivalent  to  those  allow¬ 
able  by  the  NWLB. 

“That  publishers  be  told  that  as 
soon  as  they  have  signed  (jointly  with 
the  union)  the  NLWB’s  ‘Form  No. 
10,’  work  will  be  resumed. 


Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 

286,948 

For  3  Meniht  Indino  March  31,  3M3 

Herald-Express 

LEADS 

2nd  Paper.  . .  .36,821 
3rd  Paper.  . .  .37,737 
4th  Paper.  .  .  .62,360 


Year  after  year  The  Herald-Express 
maintains  its  daily  drculation  lead 

The  figures  at  the  left  show  plainly  that  there  is  no  *nip 
and  tuck’  race  for  daily  circulation  leadership  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  .  .The  Evening  Herald-Express  has  held  a  command¬ 
ing  leadership  for  years. 

No  other  newspaper  in  the  West  reaches  such  a  vast 
daily  reader  audience.  .  .an  audience  which  steadily  in¬ 
creases  in  proportion  to  population  gains.  Thus  advertisers 
are  provided  with  the  medium  to  economically  and  effee- 
tively  insure  a  favorable  present  and  post-war  position  in 
this  outstandingly  rich  market,  where  growth  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  in  peace  and  war  years  alike. 


“That  local  union  officers  refrain 
from  answering  (other  than  acknowl¬ 
edging  receipt)  messages  from  the 
Labor  Department,  its  agents,  or  the 
NLWB  or  its  agencies  until  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  joined  in  signing  ‘Form 
No.  10.’ 

“That  when  the  publishers  have 
joined  in  signing  ‘Form  No.  10’  re¬ 
questing  approval  of  the  increased 
wage,  reply  be  made  to  messages  from 
the  above-mentioned  government 
agencies  merely  advising  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  has  been  adjusted  and  work 
resumed.” 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 

HERALD-EXPRESS 

Largest  Circulation  of  Any  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  West 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times  publisher,  shown  in  Moscow  during  conference  with  Soviet  leaders.  Left  to  right; 
Admiral  Standley,  U.  S.  Ambassador;  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  Molotoff;  Vice-Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lozovsky; 
Col.  Gen.  Golikov;  Eddie  Rickenbacker;  Mr.  Sulzberger;  an  unidentified  Russian  officer,  and  Maxim  Litvinoff,  Russian 

Ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 


Sulzberger  Sees 
Big  Role  for  Press 

continued  from  page  5 

his  trip.  It  was  similar  in  nature  to 
one  be  made  to  England  last  summer. 

Mr.  Reston  went  along  “to  be  help¬ 
ful.”  Mr.  Reston,  author  of  “Prelude 
to  Victory,”  an  outspoken  book  which 
pointed  the  ways  Americans  mvist 
travel  to  help  win  the  war,  has  been 
doing  special  work  for  Mr.  Sulzberger 
since  October,  1942.  A  year  ago  Mr. 
Reston  took  a  three-month  leave  of 
absence  at  the  request  of  OWI  Direc¬ 
tor  Elmer  Davis  to  set  up  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  in  Great  Britain. 
Reston  was  formerly  in  London  for 
both  the  Times  and  the  Associated 
Press  and  is  leaving  soon  to  head  the 
Times  bureau  in  London  while  Ray- 
tnond  Daniell  is  home  on  an  extended 
leave. 

Mat  With  Leaders  Abroad 

Eleven  days  after  leaving  the  U.S. 
in  a  Boeing  Stratoliner  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  Mr.  Reston  had  arrived  in 
Moscow  despite  overnight  stops  in 
three  places  and  a  stopover  of  several 
days  in  Teheran.  Iran.  In  Moscow 
Mr.  Sulzberger  conferred  with  Com¬ 
missar  of  Foreign  Affairs  Molotoff  and 
other  Soviet  officials;  in  London  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  and  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Anthony  Eden  were 
among  the  British  leaders  with  whom 
he  met. 

The  supply  of  Red  Cross  materials 
to  Russia  and  their  use  was  among 
the  questions  studied  by  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  as  special  representative  of 
Norman  Davis,  national  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross.  He  also  investigated 
the  operations  of  Red  Cross  clubs  in 
the  field  at  Cairo,  Teheran  and  other 
capitals,  and  returned  with  a  most 
favorable  view  of  Red  Cross  accom¬ 
plishments.  For  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  he  sought  the  answers  to  a 
number  of  scientific  questions  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  and  Mr.  Reston 
traveled  in  seven  planes  during  the 
journey,  changing  at  various  capitals 
en  route.  They  flew  across  the  ^uth 
Atlantic  and  made  the  return  trip  via 
Iceland. 


The  trip  was  like  a  ride  in 
a  street  car”  to  these  veteran  travelers 

in  airlanes.  It  was  a  “singularly  Agent,  Dead  at  82 
colorless  journey”  without  even  a  Dillard  Douglas  Coxey,  82,  former 
near-mishap  As  dramatic  as  flying  IS,  newspaperman  and  for  many  years 
the  essential  problem  is  boredom,  press  agent  for  Ringling  Brothers  and 
with  gin  rummy  filling  in  a  lot  of  the  Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus,  died  Aug.  9 
time  because  It  is  impossible  to  move  Barrington,  Mass.  Mr.  Coxey, 

around  much  in  ^e  close  quarters  of  said  he  was  the  first  newspaper- 

a  plane,  they  pointed  out. .  ^an  hired  as  a  press  agent  for  Ring- 

Mr.  Sulzberger  reported  on  his  trip  fing  Brothers,  ballyhooed  circuses  for 
to  ^e  New  York  Times  business  office  years  beginning  with  the  Adam 

staff  at  a  special  assembly  Tuesday.  Forepaugh  Circus. 

All  Times  executives  and  war  corre-  it  u  u- 

spondents  usually  transmit  their  im-  bega*!  h«  newspaper  career  as  a 

pressions  to  the  staff  in  this  manner  P^dadelphta  Txmes, 

,  u  j  of  which  he  later  became  managing 
shortly  after  they  return  from  abroad.  ,  .  ,,...  ,  ^ 

It  serves  to  give  the  business  staff  a  ‘ "A 

greater  interest  in  the  content  of  the  JoyruiL  Later 

paper,  Mr.  Sulzberger  explained. 

■  after  newspapers  and  reporters  on  ex- 

WOULD.  TRANSFER  OWI  hibition  days  and  watched  him  de- 

„  „„  „  velop  into  one  of  the  best  known 

Washington,  Aug.  9  When  Con-  circus  press  agents  of  all  times, 
gress  reconvenes  Sept.  14.  Rep.  Wil-  „  ,  .  ,  .  . 

liam  B.  Barry  of  New  York,  will  intro-  concluded  his  career  as  a 

duce  a  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  European  correspondent  for  circus 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  to  theatrical  publications,  advance 

the  State  Department.  OWI,  Rep.  Lauder  and 

Barry  complained,  is  staffed  largely  by  publisher  of 

“fellow  travelers”  or  communists  Coxey  s  Magazine. 

“whose  ideas  are  about  as  American  ■ 

as  Earl  Browder’s.”  He  charged  that 

the  OWI  broadcast  about  the  King  of  COL.  ANDREWS  DIES 
Italy  and  Marshall  Badoglio  had  the  Colonel  Roger  M.  Andrews.  69. 
capacity  to  endanger  thousands  of  president  of  the  Menominee  Herald- 
American  lives.  Le^j^r  Publishing  Co.,  died  Aug.  9 

■  in  Menominee,  Mich.  Andrews  began 

BTTCGPT  T  PTCT/^ATC  bis  newspaper  career  as  a  free-lance 

nuaatLL  iU:.dlLTrMb  reporter  in  Washington  in  1894,  bought 

J.  S.  Russell,  farm  editor  of  the  Des  the  Herald-Leader  in  1901,  and  was 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
has  resigned  as  assistant  to  War  Food  rimes  from  19^  to  1932  as  well  as  re- 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones.  He  re-  gional  director  of  Hearst  newspapers 
turns  to  Des  Moines  to  rejoin  the  staff  in  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Pitts- 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune.  burgh. 

ROY  HOWARD  WRITES  SERIES  ON  ENGLAND 

A  SERIES  of  articles  on  wartime  Elngland  written  by  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  who  recently  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
after  five  weeks  abroad,  appeared  in  ^ripps-Howard  Newspapers  through¬ 
out  tke  country  this  week.  Mr.  Howard’s  articles  were  based  on  talks  with 
scores  of  newspapermen  and  political,  business  and  military  leaders.  In¬ 
cluded  were  the  chief  figures  in  the  Tory  and  Labor  parties,  members  of 
the  War  Cabinet,  including  Anthony  Eden,  Oliver  Littelton,  and  Herbert  Mor¬ 
rison,  as  well  as  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  who,  in  a  two  and  a  half 
hour  off-the-record  luncheon  talk  at  10  Downing  Street,  discussed  war  con¬ 
ditions  and  postwar  possStilities. 


Shaeffer  Urges  < 
50- Week  Year 
For  Weeklies 

Minnesota  Publisher  Would 
EUminate  Two  Issues  to 
Give  Staff  Annual  Rest 

A  suggestion  that  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  standardize  on  a  50- 
week  year,  thus  eliminating  two  issues 
and  give  the  limited  personnel  on  most  i 
weeklies  a  much-needed  rest,  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  R.  Gordon  Shaeffer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Balaton  (Minn.)  Press- 
Tribune,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Minnesota  Press,  official  publication  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

In  his  letter  to  the  MEA  secretary, 

Mr.  Shaeffer  stated  in  part: 

“Now  with  so  many  of  us  without 
help  and  trying  to  get  out  enough 
type  on  machines  with  which  we  are 
not  too  familiar,  it  would  seem  a  good 
idea  to  start  toward  securing  a  two- 
week  holiday  for  weeklies.  Lack  of 
relief  help  does  not  afford  employes 
time  off,  and  even  the  larger  week¬ 
lies  should  be  interested. 

Might  Work  Som*  Hardship 

“This  may  work  some  hardship  with 
foreign  advertising,  we  don’t  know, 
but  at  the  rate  we’ve  been  going,  we’d 
rather  go  without  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  keep  our  mind  and  health. 

“It  would  be  nice  to  wake  up  a 
couple  of  Friday  mornings  without 
worrying  about  the  phone  ringing  to 
call  our  attention  to  some  mistake 
we’ve  made.  Now  would  be  as  good 
a  time  as  any  to  get  a  movement 
like  this  through.  We  want  to  keep 
our  legal  standing,  but  we  want  to 
keep  going  for  a  few  years  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  legal  printing,  too.” 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Shaeffer’s 
proposal,  Ralph  W.  Keller,  MEA  sec¬ 
retary,  suggests  there  are  two  possi¬ 
ble  courses  to  follow  if  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  should  go  to  a  50-week  year 
basis.  One  would  be  to  arrange  for 
neighbors  to  get  out  skeleton  issues 
during  the  two  weeks.  The  other  is 
simply  to  lock  the  door  and  get  away 
for  two  weeks,  resuming  with  the 
serial  number  next  regularly  in  order. 

“We  have  a  hunch  a  rate  card  state¬ 
ment  of  such  a  plan  would  bring  au¬ 
thorization  for  make-goods  on  any 
foreign  advertising  that  might  be 
missed  and  we  have  an  equally  strong 
hunch  that  neither  state  nor  postoffice 
department  would  raise  a  whisper  of 
dissent,”  suggests  Mr.  Keller. 

HARVEST  FKTIVAL 

Chicago,  Aug.  9 — The  Chicago  Sun 
is  sponsoring  Chicago’s  First  Victory 
Garden  Harvest  Festival,  Sept.  9. 

10  and  11  at  Soldier’s  Field  with  prizes 
in  bonds  amounting  to  $2,500,  trophies, 
and  blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  to 
the  individual  winners  in  the  1,600 
different  classes.  Special  sweep- 
stakes  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  in¬ 
dividuals  holding  the  largest  number 
of  points  from  all  classes.  The  efforts 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Victory  Gardeners,  flower 
growers,  and  home  canners  will  be 
displayed  during  the  three  days  and 
nights  in  the  indoor  Exhibition  hall 
at  the  field.  Special  classes  for  Junior 
competitors  under  15  years  of  age, 
clubs,  community  gardeners  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growers  are  also  included  in 
the  15  shows  being  featured.  Martha 
B.  King,  of  the  Sun’s  promotional 
staff,  is  general  manager  of  the  Fes¬ 
tival.  James  H.  Burdett,  Sun  garden 
editor,  is  working  closely  with  Mrs. 

King  in  preliminary  arrangements 
and  planning.  John  Ross  Reed  is  the 
Festival  director. 
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[st  Papers 
leek  Exemption 
■rom  48-Hr.  Week 

Petitions  Cite  Differences 
In  Newspaper  Operation 
With  WMC  Office  in  L.  A. 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  9 — Petitions  for 

ixemption  from  the  compulsory  48- 
our  work  week  ordered  in  this  area 
j^ere  ^ed  Aug.  7  by  virtually  every 
dfiewspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Ijpiverside,  San  Bernardino  and  Ven- 
ffura  counties  employing  more  than 
(fight  persons.  The  petitions  were  filed 
(jidividually  by  each  newspaper  but 
'  ^ere  filed  Aug.  7  by  virtually  every 
ice,  in  most  instances,  either  through 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
(iggn.  or  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn. 

In  general  the  petitions  cited  dif- 
•fcrences  between  newspaper  operation 
Xd  general  manufacturing  operation, 
dressing  that  newspapers  are  not  as¬ 
sembled  progressively  but  through  co- 
jprdinated  work  which  must  be  com¬ 
peted  almosti  simultaneously,  that 
|.ak  loads  requiring  a  maximum 
■umber  of  employes  must  be  han- 
iled  without  delay,  and  that  output  of 
lidividual  employes  is  not  in  propor- 
|on  to  time  spent  on  the  job. 

Would  Incroaso  Employes 
It  was  emphasized  that  many  em- 
ioyes  have  specialized  fimctions 
hich  cannot  be  assumed  by  others 
discriminately.  It  was  also  pointed 
it  that  newspapers  cannot  be  manu- 
ictured  far  in  advance  and  stored, 
Ip;  in  the  case  with  most  manufactured 

rnducts. 

Detailed  analyses  by  several  news- 
ppers  proved  that  inauguration  of  a 
1-hour  work  week  in  their  plants 
ould  actually  increase  the  number 
employes  required,  defeating  the 
Jirpose  of  the  ukase.  Peak  loads  re- 
pire  a  certain  number  of  employes 
hich  are  obtained  at  present  by  over- 
pping  shifts  and  part-time  workers, 
lie  longer  work  week  would  merely 
iquire  services  of  this  quantity  of 
orkers  for  a  full  work  week  and 
rt-time  workers  would  be  employ- 
Jile  by  only  one  plant  instead  of  by 
veral  as  at  present. 

Many  employes,  too,  are  working 
|rt  time  in  defense  plants  and  would 
it  be  available  for  defense  work  if 
r.ployed  48  hours  a  week  by  the 
wspapers.  Inefficiency  of  the  longer 
*k  was  argued — it  was  demon- 
ated  that  it  is  futile  to  hold  report¬ 
er  mechanical  men  on  the  job 
er  press  time,  or  to  order  circula- 
n  men  to  work  before  press  time; 
It  advertising  men  can  be  useful 
ly  during  certain  hours  on  certain 
lys,  and  that  working  hours  in  ac- 
unting  departments  must  coincide 
th  those  in  advertising  depart - 
nLs. 

f  Small  Dailiaf  Hardest  Hit 

Hardest  hit  by  enforcement  of  the 
iger  work  week  order,  according  to 
^  B.  Long,  general  manager  of 
A,  would  be  small  newspapers, 
hy  of  which  employ  workers  from 
>r  newspapers  to  assist  in  mechan- 
departments  during  peak  load 
prs.  This  help  would  not  be  ob- 
^ble,  Long  declared,  because  it 
Nd  be  working  full-time  for  larger 
J^papers.  Tvfenty-six  newspapers 
California  already  have  suspended 
teuse  of  lack  of  manpower,  he  said. 
Jae  publishers  already  have  made 
■•t  effort  to  help  relieve  the  man- 
'«r  shortage,  according  to  D.  D. 
'<■.  manager  of  LANPA.  Work- 
who  have  gone  into  the  armed 
Mces  have  not  been  replaced,  and 


leaves  of  absence  and  a  guarantee  that 
their  old  jobs  will  be  waiting  for  them 
have  been  given  by  some  newspapers 
to  employes  who  wanted  to  work  in 
defense  plants  during  the  emergency. 
Furthermore,  wherever  it  would  con¬ 
serve  manpower,  48-hour  work  weeks 
are  already  in  effect,  usually  in 
mechanical  departments;  some  open 
shop  newspapers  are  permitting  em¬ 
ployes  to  work  extra  hours  in  other 
departments;  and  many  workers  are 
putting  in  far  more  than  48  work 
hours  by  handling  jobs  on  two  or 
more  papers  or  in  other  essential  in¬ 
dustries. 

Actual  records  compiled  by  some 
petitioners  showed  that  the  average 
age  of  employes  is  very  high,  that  a 
notable  percentage  of  the  workers  are 
in  the  60-and-over  age  brackets. 

■ 

Ads  Planned  to 
Fight  Fuel  Shortage 

Three  packets  of  local  cooperative 
newspaper  advertising  material  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  action  by  house¬ 
holders  now  to  help  relieve  next 
winter’s  fuel  shortage  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  owl’s  Office  of  Program  Co¬ 
ordination  working  with  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  Two  of  them,  “Or¬ 
der  Coal  Early”  and  “Order  Fuel  Oil 
Today,”  are  planned  to  relieve  strain 
on  transportation  and  manpower  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  the  third,  “Winterproof 
Your  Home,”  aims  at  reducing  fuel 
waste  thus  cutting  total  fuel  demand. 

Designed  primarily  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  use,  the  packets  contain  mats 
for  600-line  ads  and  a  page  layout 
showing  how  local  dealer  ads  can  be 
built  around  the  government  ad.  They 
are  being  sent  only  to  the  33  states 
where  fuel  problems  exist. 

The  insulation  material  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Detroit,  and  the  coal  and  oil 
drive  by  Sherman  K.  Ellis,  New  York. 

PAID  IN  FULL 

Nearly  500  employes  in  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
received  a  pleasant  windfall  recently 
when  payment  was  made  in  full  of 
sums  owing  them  under  an  increase 
in  pay  approved  by  the  Chicago  re¬ 
gional  office  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
ten  days  ago.  The  wage  increases 
range  between  2  and  10%  and  were 
retroactive  to  Aug.  2,  1942.  (E.  &  P., 
July  17,  page  6.) 

WAR  BOND  AD  REPORT 

Washington,  Aug.  9 — The  Treasury 
Department  has  received  a  report  on 
paid  copy  sponsoring  the  sale  of  War 
Bonds,  compiled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  which  shows  that 
between  May  16  and  June  30,  14,023 
such  advertisements  ran  for  a  total  of 
12,031,269  lines. 


SCOTT 

Printed-Web 

Control 

eliminates  sagging  and 
swaying  of  webs. 

Assures  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  and  uniform  fold¬ 
ing.  No  other  press  has 
the  Scott  Printed-Web 
Control. 

Walter  Scott  ft  Co. 

PLAINnELD»N.J. 


Cut 


AIR  EXPRESS  COSTS 

by  packing  compactly 


AIR  EXPRESS  shipments  receive  such  careful  handling  that  the  •, 
need  for  heavy  eases  and  hnlky  parking  is  often  eliminated,  f 
Whether  your  shipment  weighs  a  pound  or  a  ton,  follow  these 
two  simple  rules  to  cut  aik  expre.ss  costs  and  to  save  spare 
vitally  needed  for  war  goods; 

1.  Pack  corn[»actly,  hut  secundy  —  to  obtain  Iwst  ratio  of  siz«- 
to  weight. 

2.  Break  large  sliipineiits  into  smaller  units  whenever  possible. 

And  for  fasti'st  delivery  —  ship  early,  as  soon  as  package  is 
ready — as  early  in  the  day  as  possible. 

Air  Express  Speeds  War  Program 

TODAY,  AIR  E.M'RESS  not  only  serves  the  home  front  but  is 
also  working  hand  in  hand  w  ith  the  Army  and  Navy  to  supply  , 
our  fighting  fnints  throughout  the  world. 


TOMORROW,  AIK  EXHKE.SS  will  girdle  the  globe  in  international 
peacetime  commerce  ...  to  bring  all  foreign  markets  to  the 
doorstep  of  American  business. 


Phon*  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 


Rapresanting  the  AIRLINES  of  tha  United  Stota*  « 

WRITE  for  our  quick-reference  handbook  on  "How  to  Ship  by  air  express  Dur¬ 
ing  Wartime.”  Dept.  PR-3,  Railway  Expres.s  Agency,  230  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C 
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Coerced  Stations 
By  License  Delays 

Testimony  Shows  Discharge 
Of  Broadcasters  Forced  by 
"Extra  Legal"  Methods 

Testimony  was  introduced  before  a 
House  sub-committee  investigating 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion)  this  week  indicating  that  the 
Commission  bad  used  its  licensing 
power  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  broad¬ 
casters  who  did  not  measure  up  to  its 
criteria. 

Robert  K.  Richards,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  broadcast  division  of  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  acknowledged 
authorship  of  a  memorandum  reveal¬ 
ing  that  radio  stations  were  forced, 
by  delay  in  renewal  of  their  licenses, 
to  fire  broadcasters  who  were  objec¬ 
tionable  to  the  FCC  and  the  OWI. 

Among  those  dismissed,  according 
to  testimony,  were  Lido  Belli  of 
WBNX,  New  York;  Stefano  Luotto  of 
WQES,  Chicago,  and  WOV,  New  York, 
and  Elsa  Maria  Troja  of  WPEIN,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  All  were  news  commenta¬ 
tors  and  the  stations  are  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  media. 

Eugene  L.  Garey  questioned  Mr. 
Richards  in  the  presence  of  Congress¬ 
man  Eugene  Cox  (D-Ga.),  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Garey  concentrated  upon  an  inter¬ 
view  which  Richards  had  on  Aug.  24, 
1942,  with  Sidney  Spear,  an  FCC  at¬ 
torney.  Richards  testifi^  that  Spear 
told  him  of  a  talk  with  Lee  Falk  of 
the  OWI,  and  that  Falk  told  him  how 
the  FCC  and  the  OWI  got  rid  of  for¬ 
eign  language  broadcasters  whose  ma¬ 
terial  displeased  them. 

A  memorandum  made  by  Richards 
after  his  talk  with  Spear  quoted  Spear 
as  saying: 

“We  work  it  this  way.  If  Lee  (Falk) 
found  a  fellow  he  thought  was  doing 
some  funny  business,  he  told  me  about 
it.  Then  we  waited  until  the  station 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  its  license. 
Tlten  we  would  tip  off  Lee  and  he 
would  drop  in  on  the  station  manager.” 

According  to  the  memorandum, 
Spear  used  fictitious  names  in  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  working  of  the  system. 
He  referred  to  the  radio  station  man¬ 
ager  as  “Mr.  Alcorn”  and  to  the  com¬ 
mentator  as  “Leopold  Hertszky.” 

The  memorandum  continued:  “Lee 
would  drop  in  on  Mr.  Alcorn  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  he  fire  Leopold  Hertszky. 
A  few  weeks  would  go  by  and  no 
license.  Mr.  Alcorn  would  begin  to 
put  two  and  two  together  and  get 
four.  Then  he  would  fire  Hertszky. 
Then  the  license  would  be  renewed. 

“It  was  a  little  extra-legal,  I  admit, 
and  I  had  to  struggle  with  my  con¬ 
science,  but  I  did  it.” 

Spear  explained,  according  to  Rich¬ 
ards,  that  “it  seemed  the  only  way  to 
eliminate  this  kind  of  person,  so  I  did 
it.  And,”  he  concluded,  “we  can  co¬ 
operate  in  the  same  way  with  you.” 

But  Richards  told  Spear,  according 
to  the  memorandum,  that  “the  Office 
of  Censorship  did  not  believe  it  would 
need  much  help.” 

■ 

SALUTES  WORKERS 

Newman’s,  a  local  concern,  began  a 
series  of  advertisements  Aug.  1  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  saluting 
the  men  and  women  on  the  town’s 
production  front.  The  initial  ad  com¬ 
mended  the  five  industries  which  have 
won  the  Army-Navy  “E”  award  and 
the  city  itself,  which  was  the  first 
in  the  nation  to  receive  the  Treasury 
Department’s  “T”  flag  for  outstanding 
performance  in  buying  of  War  Bonds. 


PEASE  REJOINS  HEARST 

Chicago,  Aug.  12 — Jim  Pease,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  continuity  editor  for 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  at  one 
time  promotion  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald-American, 
succeeding  W.  P.  Houchin,  resigned. 
Mr.  Pease,  who  has  been  in  radio  work 
since  1933,  was  promotion  manager  of 
the  old  Evening  American  from  1927 
to  1933.  He  previously  has  been  a 
copy  writer  at  the  McJunkin  Adver¬ 
tising  Co. 

British  Publish 
Much  U.  S.  News 
Despite  War  Curbs 

Wurzel,  APGB  Secretary> 
Soys  Papers  Use  Surprising 
Amount  of  American  Copy 

England  is  showing  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  American  news, 
and  British  newspapers  are  presenting 

it  better  than  _ 

ever  before,  said 
Joseph  J,  Wur¬ 
zel,  secretary  of 
the  Associated 
Press  of  Great 
Britain,  before  he 
returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  recently 
from  New  York, 
where  he  was  on 
a  brief  business 
trip.  He  said 
APGB,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidi-  J.  J.  Wuael 
ary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  is  planning  an  enormous¬ 
ly  increased  scope  of  operations  after 
the  war. 

As  directing  photo  editor  in  London, 
Wurzel  saw  APGB’s  rise  as  a  distribu¬ 
tor  of  news  photos  in  Europe  in  the 
few  years  since  inauguration  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  1931. 

“APGB  did  not  begin  supplying 
news  in  Europe,”  he  said,  “imtil  March 
of  1939,  when  a  news  service  was 
started  to  British  newspapers.  The 
outbreak  of  war  a  few  months  later 
delayed  expansion  of  the  news  service 
to  the  continent,  but  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  British  Isles. 
The  news  service  now  goes  to  all  of 
the  London  daily  newspapers,  and  to 
about  three-quarters  of  all  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Recently,  service  was  started  to 
Sweden.” 

Hollywood  Stories  Postd 

Wurzel  said  the  days  when  British 
newspapers  were  primarily  interested 
in  Hollywood  and  gangster  killing 
stories,  are  definitely  past,  that  editors 
generally  want  full  factual  information 
from  the  United  States,  and  manage 
to  print  a  surprising  amount  of  it  in 
the  small  four  to  eight-page  papers, 
held  to  that  size  by  the  shortage  of 
shipping  to  bring  in  newsprint. 

He  explained  that  while  APGB’s 
large  newsphoto  business  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  has  all  but  been 
stopped  by  war,  it  does  carry  on  an 
interesting  exchange  of  pictures 
through  its  correspondents  in  Portgual 
and  Sweden,  an  exchange  which  is 
watched  intently  by  military  intelli¬ 
gence  of  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Axis. 

“Axis  pictures  reach  APGB  corre¬ 
spondents  in  both  Sweden  and  Portu¬ 
gal,”  he  said.  “We  know  that  these 
picture  are  oftentimes  fakes,  that  cap¬ 
tions  on  them  are  untrue.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  of  them  have  news  value, 
presented  for  just  what  they  are,  in 


a  way  that  no  one  will  be  deceived  by 
them. 

“Also,  the  efforts  of  Axis  propagand¬ 
ists  to  try  to  show  how  ‘good’  they  are 
sometimes  results  in  pictures  becom¬ 
ing  available  which  military  intelli¬ 
gence  find  very  interesting.  I  recall 
particularly  a  picture  of  a  German 
warship  in  which  there  was  excep¬ 
tional  interest. 

“Of  course,  we  don’t  send  any  APGB 
pictures  into  Sweden  and  Portugal 
except  through  rigid  censorship.  I 
don’t  know  if  the  Axis  ever  learns 
anything  of  value  from  them.  I  doubt 
it.  But  meanwhile,  the  pictures  are 
extremely  valuable  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  cause  in  the  neutral  countries.” 

Abroad  16  Years 

Wurzel,  a  native  New  Yorker,  first 
went  to  London  16  years  ago  as  Euro¬ 
pean  sales  manager  for  the  former 
P  &  A  Photos,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
came  its  European  director.  He  joined 
APGB  in  1931,  when  it  acquir^  the 
European  business  of  P  &  A. 

He  saw  the  Associated  Press  build¬ 
ing,  at  20  Tudor  Street,  severely  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  bomb  which  landed  but  a 
few  feet  from  it  in  autumn  of  1940, 
then  saw  the  building  largely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  during  an  air  raid  Dec. 
29  of  that  year. 

“But  we  were  lucky,”  he  said,  “first 
in  that  no  one  was  hurt,  and  second 
because  most  of  the  files  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  salvaged.  The  news  photos 
and  most  of  the  news  files  had  been 
stored  in  the  basement  parts  of  the 
building,  where  they  were  not  flooded. 
Much  of  the  photographic  equipment 
got  wet,  but  was  readily  restored  to 
use.” 

AP  and  APGB  now  have  space  in 
the  new  Press  Association-Reuters 
building,  at  85  Fleet  Street,  completed 
shortly  before  the  war,  almost  across 
the  street  from  the  modernistic  Lon¬ 
don  Express  building. 

■ 

St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Executive  Changes 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  12 — Arthur  E.  Kaye, 
business  manager,  is  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  Star-Times  and  Louis 
J.  Hoffman,  circulation  manager  be¬ 
comes  business  manager,  the  Star- 
Times  management  announced  today. 
Charles  B.  Cleaver,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  succeeds  Hoffman  as 
circulation  manager  and  Ernest 
Kirschten,  recently  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  takes  over  direction  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Mr.  Kaye,  who  also  is 
treasurer  of  the  company,  joined  the 
paper  as  a  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man  27  years  ago.  Hoffman  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  1910  and  Cleaver 
became  its  city  circulation  manager 
five  years  ago,  after  working  with  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal.  Kirschten,  who 
also  has  worked  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Boston  Herald,  succeeds 
Willard  E.  Shelton,  who  has  joined 
the  Chicago  Sun  editorial  staff. 

J.  F.  THORNTON  NAMED 

Governor  Chauncey  Sparks  of  Ala¬ 
bama  has  appointed  J.  Fred  Thornton, 
of  Montgomery,  as  director  of  the  state 
division  of  records  and  reports. 
Thornton,  reporter  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  will 
take  over  part  of  the  work  formerly 
done  by  the  state  news  bureau,  which 
was  abolished  by  the  legislature.  The 
veteran  Alabama  newspaperman  first 
became  connected  with  the  Advertiser 
in  1916  as  a  reporter.  For  several 
years  he  was  Capitol  correspondent  for 
the  Alamaba  Journal,  Mobile  Register 
and  Birmingham  Age-Herald.  The 
records  and  reports  division  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  office  of  the  governor 
and  besides  supervising  reports  will 
serve  as  an  information  office. 


Mantle  Retires 
AsN-Y.News 
Drama  Editor 

John  Chapman,  His  A 
For  Many  Years.  Succe 
Him  . . .  Mantle  on  Va 

Nearly  a  half  century  of  drama 
icism  came  to  an  end  thb  week 
Bums  Mantle,  beloved  dean  of 
ater  critics 
has  been  re 
i  n  g  Bros 
plays  for 
New  York 
News  since 
announced 
intention  to 
tire  after  his 
cation  ends' 
Oct.  1. 

John  Cha 
who  has 
sistant  to 

John  Chapman  Mantle 

1929  and  also 

a  turn  at  writing  both  a  Holl; 
and  a  New  York  column  in 
years,  has  been  named  to  succei 
Mantle  as  drama  editor.  Since  his 
turn  from  Hollywood  in  July,  194^ 
Chapman  has  been  assistant  pi 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

The  change  already  has  taken 
and  the  Daily  News  will  annotU 
in  its  Sunday  editions  of  Aug.  H, 

Mr.  Mantle  still  is  at  his  ““ 
Hills,  Long  Island,  home  and  e 
to  leave  within  a  few  weeks 
Martha’s  Vineyard  where  he 
spend  his  vacation. 

Werklaq  on  Boohs 

He  currently  is  putting 
touches  to  two  volumes  on  the 
can  theater,  a  record  of  which  hi 
kept  for  more  than  two  decades.  H 
known  as  the  Best  Plays  and  the ' 
Book  of  the  Drama,  which  he  hai! 
publishing  each  year  since  1919. 

There  now  are  23  volumes  of 
work  published  and  another  is 
uled  to  come  from  the  presses- 
ing  1942-43,  in  October.  Still 
is  listed  for  publication  next  y 
covers  the  American  theater  fn 
to  1909.  When  these  are  in 
Mr.  Mantle  will  have  complete! 
record  of  the  American  theater 
1700  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Mantle,  who  was  69  years  old 
December  and  whose  real  name 
Robert  Burns  Mantle,  started  new’s? 
per  work  on  the  Denver  Tima 
drama  editor,  from  1898  to  1900.  f 
lowing  that  he  remained  for  a  year 
the  Denver  Republican,  and  ti 
joined  the  Chicago  Interocean 
he  remained  until  1907. 

He  joined  the  Chicago  Tribu« 
1907  and  from  1908  to  1911  was 
Sunday  editor.  He  was  drama 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Moil  6 
1911  to  1922  when  he  became  dn 
editor  of  the  Daily  News.  He  1 
been  drama  correspondent  for 
Chicago  Tribune  since  1911. 

He  also  is  the  author  of  Ameni 
Playwrights  of  Today,  1929;  and  0 
temporary  American  Playwiil 
published  in  1938.  He  collaboraUd 
editing  A  Treasury  of  the  'Theatre 
1935. 

A  newspaperman  for  the 
years,  Mr.  Chapman  started  his 
reer  on  the  Denver  Times.  He  j® 
the  Daily  News  in  1920  and  has  t 
there  or  with  its  allied  enter?.' 
since.  Until  1924  he  was  on  ges 
assigiunents  and  an  assistant  on 
city  desk.  That  year,  with  his ' 
he  went  abroad  for  Pacific  4  At's 
Photos,  subsidiary  of  the  Chs 
Tribune  and  the  Daily  News.  f 
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Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Shanrtokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 
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Institutional  Ads 
In  National  Field 
Get  the  Readers 

Survey  of  Reading  Reports 
For  Year  Shows  Men, 
Women  Favor  War  Slant 

A  review  of  the  advertisements, 
both  national  and  local,  which  had  the 
highest  readership,  according  to  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  reports,  in  the  period  between 
May,  1942,  and  June,  1943,  shows  that 
national  institutional  ads  with  a  war 
slant  attract  the  most  attention  from 
men  and  women  together.  However, 
in  the  local  field  where  straight  mer¬ 
chandise  ads  still  predominate,  the 
greatest  readership  from  both  men 
and  women  in  the  majority  of  cases 
was  gained  by  clothing  ads. 

While  there  seemed  to  be  no  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  page  an  ad  was  on 
and  its  readership  (top  readership  ads 
were  placed  as  near  the  front  as  page 
2  and  as  near  the  back  as  page  42), 
the  size  of  the  ad  apparently  was  a 
contributing  factor  in  attention  get¬ 
ting.  The  average  size  of  local  ads 
was  1,794  lines,  while  that  of  national 
ads  was  1,273  lines,  in  both  cases  more 
than  half  a  page. 

Local,  Notional  Ratings  DifFor 

In  the  12-month  period  men  and 
women  agreed  on  only  two  local  ads, 
one  a  meat  and  grocery  ad  published 
just  four  days  after  rationing  went 
into  effect  and  the  other  a  dramatic 
full-page  ad  promoting  a  local  war 
fund  drive. 

However,  in  the  same  period  all  but 
two  national  ads  won  top  readership 
from  both  men  and  women  although 
there  were  two  cases  when  another  ad 
tied  for  first  in  male  readership.  Of 
the  16  national  ads,  which  were  most 
read  by  men,  women,  or  both,  ten 
were  war  institutional,  and  since 
November,  1942,  only  one,  a  cartooTi 
ad,  did  not  fall  into  this  category. 

In  the  local  field  the  bearing  of 
natural  product  interest  on  readership 
(E.  &  P.,  July  24,  p.  11)  was  clearly 
evident.  Nine  out  of  the  12  ads  which 
received  top  readership  among  women 
were  women’s  clothing  ads,  while  the 
remaining  three  concerned  food,  home 
furnishings,  and  the  war  fund  drive. 
Seven  of  the  13  ads  (two  tied  for 
honors  in  one  case)  which  men  pre¬ 
ferred  were  men’s  clothing  ads,  and 
the  remaining  ones  concerned  food, 
drugs,  and  the  war  fund  drive. 

Typical  Ads 

The  first  straight  institutional  na¬ 
tional  ad  to  receive  top  readership 
(52%  from  men  and  36%  from 
women)  in  the  year  period  appeared 
in  the  Oct.  8,  1942,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal,  It  outlined  through 
pictures  and  copy  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  Westinghouse  was  making 
to  the  war  effort.  In  the  same  issue 
the  ad,  a  local  one  for  the  Onondaga 
County  United  War  Fund,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  readership  from 
both  men  and  women  for  the  entire 
year  also  was  published.  It  received 
82%  readership  from  both  bearing 
out  the  theory  regarding  the  value  of 
local  institutional  advertising  (K  &  P., 
Aug.  7,  pg.  5J. 

Typical  of  other  high  readership 
national  ads  are  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
full-page  in  the  Nov.  19,  1942,  Johns- 
toum  (Pa.)  Daily  Tribune  aalating  the 
company’s  war  production  record  and 


using  pictures  of  local  workers  and 
the  New  York  Central  ad  in  the  April 
9,  1943,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
dramatizing  the  part  of  the  individual 
must  take  to  win  the  war — “Give 
double,  save  double,  work  double, 
carry  double  my  load!”  The  Bethle¬ 
hem  ad  received  69%  attention  from 
men  and  66%  from  women,  and  the 
New  York  Central  48%  from  men  and 
41%  from  women. 

Of  the  23  local  advertisements  which 
leceived  top  rating  from  men,  women, 
or  both,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
war  fund  ad,  were  omnibus  merchan¬ 
dise  ads  for  no  purpose  but  the  selling 
of  goods.  This  fact  suggests  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  many  stores  would  find, 
as  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  (E.  &  P., 
July  31,  p.  9),  has  discovered,  that 
generally  a  local  institutional  story 
sells  best  when  combined  in  some  way 
with  the  mention  of  merchandise. 

Campaigns  and 
Accounts 

continued  from  paye  11 


who  have  close  relatives  in  the  armed 
services,  has  introduced  an  important 
new  element  in  its  copy  in  the  New 
York  area.  The  new  copy  prominently 
displays  an  appeal  to  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  people,  not  already  engaged  in 
essential  war  work,  to  join  the  Todd 
workers  “who  have  built  or  repaired 
6,010  ships  since  Pearl  Harbor.”  The 
copy  also  carries  a  coupon  for  pros¬ 
pective  employes  to  fill  out  and  mail 
for  full  details.  The  Todd  schedule  is 
running  in  twelve  cities  in  which  Todd 
employes  live.  Thirty-five  newspapers 
are  regularly  being  used.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  is  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


EDITH  JUELL,  a  member  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  Transcontinen¬ 
tal  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  named  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  manager  for  the  air¬ 
line,  it  was  announced  by  V.  P.  Con¬ 
roy,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traf¬ 
fic.  Miss  Juell  will  be  in  charge  of 
all  cooperative  advertising  projects  for 
TWA,  including  promotion  and  dis¬ 
play  tie-ups,  and  will  have  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Eastern  Regional  office 
of  the  Public  Information  Department, 
located  in  the  Airlines  Terminal 
Building,  80  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  When  she  joined  TWA  in  April, 
1940,  Miss  Juell  became  the  first 
woman  employed  by  TWA  as  a  reser¬ 
vations  representative  in  New  York. 

Albert  C.  Nute,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Times  for  12  years  and 
prior  to  that  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  press  bureau  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  announcement  by  M.  M. 
Roberts,  manager  of  advertising  and 
public  relations. 

Frank  R.  Pierce,  former  vice-pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  sales  of  Nash-Kel- 
vinator  Corp.,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  Detroit  public  relations  office  of 
General  Motors  Corp.,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  Garrett.  GM  vice- 
president.  Pierce  returns  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  after  an  absence  of  four 
years.  He  formerly  was  household 
sales  manager  of  the  Frigidaire  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Robert  M.  Watson,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  has  been  trans¬ 


ferred  to  the  agency’s  New  York  office 
as  a  member  of  the  account  executive 
group. 

Joseph  B.  Treusch,  for  18  years  a 
member  of  the  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  department  of  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  and  agency  as¬ 
sistant  of  United  States  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

John  J.  Rahill,  in  the  newspaper 
representatives  field  for  14  years,  joins 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Burke 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney  Aug.  16. 

Louis  Grossman,  formerly  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has  joined  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
as  art  director. 

Joseph  Gasparino,  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Army. 

Michael  F.  Forstadt,  formerly  copy 
chief  and  director  of  the  commercial 
advertising  division  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  become  a  copywriter 
with  the  Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency. 

Nathan  H.  Seioman,  president  of  the 
Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  which 
handles  advertising  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  papers,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  New  York  War  Fund’s 
foreign  language  press  division. 

M.  P.  Franceschi  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding.  He  is  one  of  the  senior  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  New  York  office  of  the 
agency.  Mr.  Franceschi  was  formerly 
vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc. 

F.  Kenneth  Beirn,  formerly  with 
Pedlar  &  Ryan  and  for  the  past  year 
with  the  Office  of  War  Information  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined  Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert  in  Chicago  and 
will  be  active  on  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
account. 


Harvey  C.  Scott,  former  Oakland, 
Cal.,  newspaperman,  has  dissolved  his 
partnership  in  the  James  Houilhan 
Advertising  Agency  in  that  city  and 
has  established  Harvey  C.  Scott,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Public  Relations,  Easton 
Building,  Oakland.  He  will  handle 
advertising  and  public  relations  for 
the  Key  Transit  System. 

Mrs.  Erma  Perham  Proetz,  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Gardner  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  recently  received  from  H.  S. 
Gardner,  chairman  of  the  board,  a  gold 
emblem  signalizing  20  years  of  service 
with  the  agency.  Mrs.  Proetz  joined 
the  Gardner  organization  on  August 
1  1923.  During  her  20  years  of  ser¬ 
vice,  Mrs.  Proetz  has  been  three-time- 


Average  { 

Reading  Time  ) 

PER  E  &  P  ) 

SUBSCRIBER  > 

62  1-2  MINUTES*  f 

■e  This  figure  is  taken  from  k 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Readership  & 
Survey  among  700  representative  J 
subscribers  as  conducted  under  9 
the  direction  of  Charles  L.  Allen,  y 
Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  % 
Research,  Medill  School  of  Jour*  4 
nalism.  Northwestern  University,  m 


winner  of  the  Harvard  Advertisi 
Award  and  was  listed  by  Fortuns 
one  of  the  14  outstanding  busiu 
women  in  the  United  States.  She 
past  president  of  the  Woman’s  Adva 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  directi 
of  the  Advertising  Federation 
America. 

The  Roma  Wine  Co.  recently  ^ 
nounced  new  appointments  in  its  salt 
and  advertising  organization,  follot 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  compast 
general  sales  and  advertising  officesi 
San  Francisco.  Harry  G.  Serlis  »i 
appointed  director  of  sales  and  advet 
tising  and  will  be  assisted  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  company’s  natiosi 
sales  and  advertising  by  Emhei  . 
Fleming,  appointed  assistant  genen 
sales  manager;  Ken  Pearson,  ap 
pointed  assistant  general  advertisiq 
manager;  and  Arthur  G.  Whyte,  ap 
pointed  marketing  manager. 

Organization  of  the  firm  of  Detr 
Public  Relations  Co.,  to  handle  ge: 
eral  advertising  and  public  relatio: 
accounts  has  been  announced  by  Mu 
Jane  Schermerhorn,  with  offices  i 
2807-08  Book  Tower.  John  L.  Olive 
is  associated  with  Miss  Schermerhoi; 

L.  A.  Clark,  Detroit  industrial  ad 
vertising  man  formerly  with  Holde 
Graham  and  Clarit,  has  been  selecte 
as  vice-president  of  Florenz,  Phillip 
&  Clark,  newly-organized  Detroit  ad 
vertising  and  marketing  agency. 

Howard  B.  Anderson,  for  six  yea: 
editor  of  Wood  Construction  magaziti 
has  joined  the  public  relations  stall « 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove,  Inc 
Pittsburgh  advertising  agency.  Prev: 
ously  he  was  engaged  in  newspape 
work  on  mid-western  dailies. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hollinger,  New  Yon 
city,  has  become  sales  promotion  a.:; 
advertising  manager  of  W.  M.  Whi; 
ney  and  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  depan 
ment  store.  She  succeeds  Paul  S 
Welsh,  who  resigned  to  join  the  E.  S 
Edwards  Co.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  sale 
promotion  manager.  Mrs.  Hollinge 
has  lately  been  with  Saks  Fifth  Ave 
nue  in  charge  of  special  fashion  pro 
motion. 


Tod  Reed,  account  executive  on  tfc 
Detroit  staff  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc 
since  1938.  has  been  elected  a  vice 
president  of  the  agency.  Mr.  Ree 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  Chi 
cago  office  of  Look  Magazine,  serve 
as  assistant  sales  manager  in  chait 
of  advertising  for  General  Houselwi 
Utilities  Co.,  and  as  publicity  direct 
of  Frederick  &  Mitchell,  Inc..  Chicac 
advertising  agency. 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«th  with  Order) 

I  time— JO  per  Ree 
4  timee— .40  per  Ree  per  Imertloe 
HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  ttme— .90  per  Rne 
2  timet — .80  per  line  per  Intertte* 

4  time^— .70  per  Rne  oer  Intertle' 
forms  close  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 
Te  etieulete  cost  et  eny  cleulRed  ndva* 
tiMment  count  Rv*  evereqe  word*  tn 
Hu*  Minimum  ipece  eceepted  for  pehU 
^tier  It  three  lines.  Advertitert  whn  Vm 
thnir  edt  Boi  No.  EDITOR  A  PURLISHIR 
dieuld  consider  this  et  four  words. 


Newspaper  Per  Sole 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLY,  printing,  gross 
over  $15,000.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

APTERNOON  daily,  rxclu.sive  field  in 
thriving  southern  city  of  14,000.  Well 
equipped  modem  fireproof  building.  Rich 
egricultuml  community.  Will  show  ex¬ 
cellent  net  on  investment.  Brokers  letter 
will  not  be  answered.  Pull  details  to 
parties  who  can  show  their  ability  to 
finance  over  $100,000  deal.  Box  61,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  publisher. _ _ _ 

WESTERN  WEEKLY;  net  $8500;  rich  irri¬ 
gated  area.  Another  with  net  $7500,  like 
area,  both  exclusive  field.  Third,  gross 
$22,000.  cash  required  $6500.  W.  H. 
Olover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


Nawtpapar  Waatad 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER  withes  to  buy  small 
daily.  Box  52,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Nawtpapar  Rrokart 


HAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T.  Es¬ 
tablished  1014.  Newspapers  bought  and 

told  without  publicity. _ 

0APABI2  HANDUNO,  baying,  selling, 
mergCTS,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  T7.  8.  No  leases  or  trades.  Len 
Peighner  Agency.  Nashville.  Michigan. 
raWSPAPERS”  BOUGHT,  sold  and  ap 
praised.  Confidential  handling.  L.  P. 
Likely,  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Machanlcal  Equipmant  For  Sola 


40— HOE  STEEL  NEWSPAPER  CHASES 
16Jl''x21%",  wiil  take  22 -Yi  cut  off  sheet. 
UH”  cylinder,  price  $10.00  each,  f.o.b. 
New  York  City. 

650  Steel  Gallos  11%”  x  4%”,  price 
10c  f.o.b.  New  York  City. 

Industrial  Equipment  Company,  Inc. 

71  West  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 


Machanlcal  Equipmant  Wantad 

WANTED 

Host  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
18%  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 
AoministratiTe 


THOROUGHLY  EZPERIENOED  MANA¬ 
GER  for  newspaper-owned  commercial 
plant  doing  forty  thousand  annual  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pacific  Northwest  City  of  20,000. 
Hast  be  draft-exempt,  good  salesman, 
accurate  estimator,  capable  idea-man  and 
experieneod  in  handling  labor.  Open 
Shop.  Permanent,  well-paying  for  right 
man.  Box  24.  Editor  ft  Publieber. 

.BOBETARi’-MANAOER  for  Arkansas  Press 
Association.  Reasonable  salary  to  proper 
party.  Give  complete  qualifications  and 
information  in  letter.  Send  picture.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bot  618,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Halp  Waatad 
Advartisiag 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  ADVEBTISING 
^  MAN  experienced  in  selling  apace  and 
servicing  accounts  it  wanted  by  a  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  in  an  eastern  city  of 
200,000.  Give  complete  information, 
age,  experience,  draft  status,  references, 
•tc.  Permanent  position  and  a  wortk- 
k  while  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
■  Box  27.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 


ABVBBTUINa  BIAN  combination  local 
snd  national,  good  steady  position  in 
far  western  fast  growing  town.  Men  with 
Weakness  for  gambling  and  drinking  need 
act  apply.  Work  mostly  on  national 
sad  otiea  routine.  Paper  10,000  eir- 
enlation.  Box  80.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Halp  Wmtad 

Adrertifiaf  (Coal’d) 


Halp  Wmtad 

Mochoaical  (Coat’d) 


SItaaNan  Wwitod 
Cartoaoist 


THE  DAILY  ADVAHOE,  Elisabeth  City, 
N.  C.,  haa  opening  for  maa  ar  waatan 
display  salesman.  Good  salary  pins 

commiasion  on  speeisi  pages.  Dranitaly 
not  a  war  job.  Write  Lockwood  Phillips, 

Qen’l  Mgr. _ 

ADVERTI8INO  SALESMAN  for  progressive 
newspaper.  Eastern  city  of  over  150,000 
population.  Position  is  permanent  for 
men  with  creative  copy  and  sales  ability. 
State  age,  draft  status,  expected  salary, 
telephone  number.  Box  47,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _  _ 

newspaper”  IN  EASTEBN“CITY  of 
about  120,000  population  having  a  cir- 
rulation  of  40,000  daily,  has  opening  for 
a  classified  manager.  This  paper  ear- 
ries  more  than  a  million  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied  and  applicant  must  have  thorough 
know'ledge  of  every  phase  of  classified 

management  including  accounting,  collec¬ 
tions,  credits,  etc.  Permanent  position 

with  good  starting  salary  and  bonus  is 
open  to  a  man  under  40.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail  enclosing  photo,  with  references  snd 
present  connections.  Strict  confidence 
until  your  permission  to  contact  is  given. 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  Box  71,  Editor 

^J’ublisher^ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  Advertising  Solici¬ 
tor.  Burger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Texa.n. 


Halp  Wantad 

Circulation 


WANTED:  Road  Supervisor,  experienced 
in  handling  agents  and  independent  car¬ 
riers.  Southern  newspaper.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  past  experience,  references,  draft 
status.  Box  66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Wantad 
Mtorial 


EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  Magazine.  Position  calls  for  man 
of  mature  years  with  ability  snd  ex¬ 
perience  in  Personnel  and  office  manage- 
ment.  Box  38,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  one  of  nation's 
best  weeklies,  in  Detroit  suburban  resi¬ 
dential  city  of  12,000.  Excellent  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  man  who  wants  freedom 
of  expression ;  one  full  time  a.ssistant 
for  you.  Present  man  enters  Navy  in 
September;  position  open  Sept.  1.  Please 
give  details  in  answering;  experience, 
references,  starting  salary,  married 
status,  etc.  Write  to  George  R.  Averill, 
Birmingham  Eccentric;  Birmingham,  Mi¬ 
chigan.  _ _ _  _ 

WANTED— sports  writer,  also  court  and 
general  assignment  reporter.  Small  daily. 
Box  28,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher, _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  energetic,  draft  exempt  for 
reporter  on  small  Southern  Daily.  Va¬ 
cancy  September  fifteenth  must  be  able 
to  handle  all  types  of  news.  Lanrel,  Miss. 
Leader  Call  _ _ _ 

ALERT  REPORTER,  draft  exempt  ,  on 
aftiTiioon  daily  in  attractive,  thriving 
city,  lip  state  New  York.  Chance  for 
advaneenient.  Box  74.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

EDITOR-MANAGER  FOR  prize  winning 
weekly  newspuiier  in  North  Carolina. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  or  woman. 

_  Box  69, _);ditor  &  Piihlisher. _ 

general”  reporter.  ”  Dnrfr”d7ferred 

By  Oregon  afternoon  daily.  Permanent 
position.  Friendly  community  with  un¬ 
usual  recreation  opportunities,  espeiially 
fishing,  nearby.  State  experienee  and 
salary  expected.  Box  75,  Editor  &  Piih 
lisher.  _ 

REPORTER— (ieiieral  assignments  small 
mid-western  city.  Some  desk  work. 
Please  air  mail  photo  together  with  re¬ 
view  of  background  and  salary  stipula 
tion.  This  is  a  permanent  opening  nut 
just  a  ‘'duration”  job.  Box  76.  Editor 
Sc  Publisher, 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR,  small  afternoon 
paper  in  mid-west.  Opening  must  be 
filled  prior  to  Aug.  28.  A  well  paid, 
permanent  position  for  qualified  girl  or 
woman.  Please  send  rumplete  details 
of  experience,  training  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  first  letter.  Photo  if  avail¬ 
able.  Box  77,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 
Mackaoical 


WANTED  AT  ONCE:  Duplex  Tubular  Preai 
Operator  and  Stareotyper  on  one  ht  the 
beet  email  city  papers  in  Ohio.  Non¬ 
union.  Good  working  conditions.  Not 
a  war  boom  town.  Eight  page,  minimum 
five  dayt  a  week,  ten  or  twelve  on  sixth 
day,  44  hour  week.  Wire  collect  your 
availability  and  salary  requirements.  The 
Herald,  Circleville,  Ohio. 


WANTED— TWO  COMPETENT  STEREO- 
TYPERS  either  union  or  non  union. 
Steady  work  in  mid-western  city  of 
middle  sise.  Scale  $1.25  an  hour  with 
one  week's  vacation  with  pay.  Box 
36,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  in  city  of  40,UUU  seeks 
Merhanical  Superintendent.  ITioroughly 
versed  in  operation  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  must  be  good  administrator.  Box 
89.  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  printer,  fast 
makeup  man  for  weekly  Newspaper  Chain. 
Ultra  modern  shop,  best  working  condi 
tions.  Hunterdon  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Flem- 
ington.  New'  Jersey.  Telephone  Fleming- 
ton  161. 


.  SHaatfoas  Waatad 

ifaiaiitratiya 


BBTAIL  OB  NATIONAL  Manager  now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seven  years  exaentiva  back¬ 
ground.  Draft  exempt.  Box  1260,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  who  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  dragging  a  wallowing  newspaper 
out  of  a  mire  of  red  ink  seeks  change. 
48.  Top  notch  reference!.  Prefer  South 
or  Southeast.  Box  18,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  now  employed 
Twenty-five  years  newspaper  experience 
all  departments.  Production  record  will 
stand  .strictest  investigation.  Contem¬ 
plated  merger  makes  this  man  available 
at  a  nominal  salary.  Box  80,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SItaatleas  Waatad 

_ Adyertisigg _ 

DETAIL  MANAGER — 10  years  experienee. 
Practical  printer,  knows  production.  De¬ 
sires  change;  Draft  4-H.  Box  1251, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE  YOUNG  “ADVERTISINfr  MANAGER 
Brought  up  on  trouble,  promotion  galore 
and  bard  work.  With  present  publisher 
over  10  years  on  both  first  and  second 
newspapers.  Looking  for  a  new  battle. 
Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

advertising” MANAGER7~botb  national 
and  local  with  proven  record.  Twenty 
years  experience  on  4  papers,  has  shown 
unusual  gains.  Best  of  references  from 
former  publishers.  Draft  deferred.  Box 
81,  Editor  Sc  Pi^Bsher.  _  _ _ 

AD-VERTISING  MANAGER  OB  ASSIS 
TANT,  28,  draft  exempt.  Ten  years  ex- 
Iierience,  copy,  layout,  selling,  manage¬ 
ment.  Prefer  Ea.st.  Married.  Start 
.$75.  Excellent  record,  all  type  retail 
_  accounts.  Box  72,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  MAN,  49,  desires  perm,  sit.;  over 
15  years’  exp.  originating  and  drafting 
ads;  life  spent  on  weekly  and  dailies; 
can  design  attractive  ads  and  w'rite  com¬ 
pelling  copy;  no  objection  to  some  sell¬ 
ing;  A.B.  graduate;  $50;  South  only; 
exc.  refs.  Box  84,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

■”  TOP  FLIGHT  STAFF  MAN  ”  ' 
or  adv.  mgr.  Special  adv.  salesman. 
Draft  exempt.  Start  $75  weekly.  Pacific 
Coast.  Southwest.  South,  Southeast  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  63.  Editor  Sc  PuMisher. 
TOP  NOTCH  SPECIAL  *”"STAFF'MAN 
Promotion  (special)  adv.  salesman  or 
mgr.  Key  staff  acet.  sale.snian.  Write 
excellent  ropy.  Fine  layouts.  Live  wire 
A-1  Salesman.  Draft  exempt.  Start  $75 
weekly.  Pacific  Coast.  Southwest.  .South. 
Southeast  pri-ferred.  Box  64.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Slfaatloai  Waatad 
_ Grcolalioa _ 

AN  AGGRESSIVE  thoroughly  competent 
circulation  man  of  proven  ability  de- 
sirei  connection.  Morning-Evening.  Com¬ 
bination  newspapers.  Box  1224,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Thirty  years 
experienee.  Excellent  record.  Family 
man.  Highest  references  character, 
ability  and  accomplishments.  Available 
immediately.  Box  34,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


yrs.  exp.  Box  82,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SItaatiaas  Woofod 

Editorial 


ABLE  EDITOR  AND  EDITORIAL  WUTOR 

now  employed,  seeks  change.  Twenty 
years  successful  experience.  Washing¬ 
ton  background.  Age  46,  sober,  reliable 
Speaker  and  civic  worker.  Best  refer 
Box  60,  Editor  A  Pnblisher 
WRITER," 

and  who  am  I  to  dispute  him  I  Have 
conducted  humorous,  feature  columns  on 
metro^Iitan  newspapers;  editorial  writer. 
New  York,  Washington,  Chicago,  West 
t^ast.  top  notch  journals;  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  important  newspapers.  Draft  exempt. 
Go  anywhere— most.  Box  86.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

editor-writer.  Twenty  yeTrs^  exp^ 

once  as  reporter,  editor,  bureau  head 
Btaff  organiser,  editorial  writer  and  maga 
line  writer.  Successful,  versatile.  Now 
employed  by  a  foremost  daily.  Seeks  an 
proposition  at  $7,000.  Box 
1295,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GIRL  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  state 
university,  desires  reporter’s  job  on  city 
22,  Editor 

«  Fubligher. 

GOOD  MANPOWER  uiVESTM^T— 

Young,  capable  college  graduate,  4-F  in 
draft, ^  seven  years  all-round  newspaper 
experience,  desires  change,  preferably  in 
New  York  now  to 
talk  business.  Experience  covers  sports 
news  reporting,  features  for  small  and 
metropolitan  papers.  Associated  Press 
assignments,  copy  reading,  editing,  make 

__!LP- _ Box  78,_Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  AN  EDITORIAL,  PRODUC¬ 
TION  ASSISTANT?  BETOli 
Trade  paper  experience,  some  newspaper 
know  publishers’  problems.  Familiar 
with  manufacturing  finance,  aviation 
Interested  trade,  general  magazines.  No 
house  or  newspaper.  Young,  single, 
draft  exempt,  good  health.  Box  68  Edi- 
_ *or_&  Publisher. 

MAN,  38,  reporter,  now  on  east  coasriiaper 
w'ants  to  return  to  Hockies  area  daily 
or  wwkjj^  Box  67.  Editor  ft  Publisher 
NEWS^  EDITOR  now  employed,  because  of 
wife  s  health  desires  change  to  South 
or  Southwest,  no  particular  hurry, 
twenty  five  years  experience  metropoli¬ 
tan  small  dailies,  radio.  Fast,  accurate 
desk  man,  capable  executive,  editorials 

_ makeup,  etc.  Box  57.  Ei^or  ft  Publisher! 

PUBLICITY,  EDITORIAL — Experienced 
important  pnblic  relations,  direction 
newspapers,  periodicals,  features,  radio 
*286^dj^r  ft  PuWisher. 
REPORTER,  42,  now  permanently  employed 
on  city  hall,  police,  labor  beat.  Can 
cover  any  assignment.  Dependable 

_ ^omr.  Box  62.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  employed  N.  Y.  Daily, 
sleeks  change:  small  or  large  paper 
General,  rewrite,  makeup.  College  4-F. 
Box  85,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  employed,  seeks 
connection  with  daily,  60,000  or  more 
Married,  family,  28,  draft  deferred. 
Journalism  grad,  knows  telegraph  al.so 
Radio  experience.  $60  minimum.  Prefer 
midwest.  Eight  years  experience.  Box 
41.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  DESKMAN  for  20  ^r7 

Available  w-ithout  delay  as  news,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  ciipyreader.  Draft  free 
•Editor,”  6 14  Ml  Monroe  St.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

WRITER,  42,  trade  magazine  experienee. 
energetic,  wants  newspaper  work.  Box 
58,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Years  of  ex 
perienee  in  all  departments  of  eircitla 
tion,  home  delivery  specialist,  capable 
of  handling  any  problem,  successful  rec¬ 
ord  as  executive.  A-1  Reference.  Now 
Employed  (8  years  in  present  position). 
Box  1272,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 17  years  ex 
ecutive  experience  metropolitan  paper 
having  remarkable  record  for  increase 
and  revenue.  Desire  C.  M.  position  on 
medium  sized  paper  or  Dept,  head  on 
larger  one.  Prefer  mid-west  or  South 
Age  45.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  OR  ASSIS 
TANT  Aggressive  and  well-qualified.  Age 
35.  good  health,  cullcge  graduate,  defi¬ 
nitely  draft  deferred.  12  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work 
on  dailies  of  15,000  to  200,000.  Pres 
ent  circulation  manager  at  $90.00  per 
week  salary.  Will  consider  starting  for 
less  providing  there  is  assurance  that 
work  and  results  will  be  recognized 
Excellent  references  as  to  character  and 
ability.  Interested  in  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  only.  Box  73,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  available.  Experi¬ 
enced  zalet,  home  delivei^  distribution, 
bookkeeping,  auditing.  Beit  of  refer- 
entet.  Box  1283,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


CIRCULATION  SCAN.  Experienced  in 
Country,  City  and  administration.  Ref 
erenc-es.  Middle  Western  States  pre- 
N-rrcd.  Box  6.5.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


aiTMTiaas  waatoa 

_ _ MadUaieal 

COIOETENT  Newipaper  preiiman  avail¬ 
able.  Desires  steady  day  position,  not 
war  fill-in  or  combination  work.  Will 
come  at  once.  Married,  age  40  active, 
ettperionce.  References'. 
Box  1231,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

(X>MPOSINO  BOOM  EYEOUYnrB .  irp. 
CHANIOAL  Superintendent;  broad  ex¬ 
perienee;  sneeessful  record;  draft  ex- 
empt.  Box  28,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sitaations  Wantad 

_ _ Pkotographor 

P^YTOORAPHER  employed  Metropolitan 
Newspaper  for  duration  seeks  permsnent 
position  with  future.  Married,  draft  re¬ 
jected  recently.  Will  work  anywhere 
Experienced,  spot-news,  feature,  pub¬ 
licity  and  society  pix.  Moderate  sslsry 
Box  40,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Good  Nawspoparman 
Con  la  Located 
Throngk 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Aa^iMc*  •f 
Adv*Hisla9 
l«  PsraMMBt 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

REGARDLESS  of  medium,  advertis¬ 
ing  has  one  objective:  To  reach  the 
greatest  possible  niunber  of  prospects 
at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Advertiting  im¬ 
pressions  thus  be¬ 
come  the  common 
denominator  in  any 
evaluation  of  adver¬ 
tising  media.  The  net  result — actual 
delivery  of  impressions — is  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  whether  it  be 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  or  any 
others. 

In  any  such  discussion,  of  course, 
we  can  be  concerned  only  with  the 
delivery  of  impressions  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  medium — ^not  with  the  degree 
of  expertness  exercised  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  advertiser  in  his  use  of  the 
medium.  Iliat  is  another  story. 

For  far  too  long,  newspaper  pec^le 
have  had  dinned  into  our  ears  the 
effectiveness  of  radio  based  upon 
program  “ratings”;  that  ratings  have 
become  synonymous  with  net  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness,  net  delivery  of 
the  advertising  message.  Thus  news¬ 
papers  have  been  placed  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  because  the  findings  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  do  not,  apparently,  reveal  delivery 
of  the  advertising  message  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  indicated  by  total  circulations. 
There  is  no  question  on  the  score 
that  the  newspaper  delivers  the  im¬ 
pressions  for  the  advertiser  in  news¬ 
papers  buys  certified,  audited  values. 

Newspapers  can  attest  to  two 
primary  values;  1.  "niat  they  furnish 
a  known  volume  of  circulation — or 
impressions — ^based  on  ABC  reports; 
2.  That  they  supply  a  fairly  uniform 
pattern  of  readership  throughout  the 
entire  paper,  based  on  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  sur¬ 
veys.  What  an  advertiser  can  get  out 
of  the  newspaper  depends  largely  on 
how  he  uses  newspaper  space  and 
the  unit-size  employed.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  studies  so  far  reveal  wide  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  attention  value  of  copy 
similar  in  size  and  appeal  but  differ¬ 
ing  greatly  in  reader  interest. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  established 
what  the  newspaper  can  deliver  in  the 
way  of  impressions  at  so  much  per 
line.  However,  there  is  no  basis  of 
comparison  between  rAdio  and  news¬ 
papers,  other  than  on  total  circula¬ 
tions,  for  this  reason:  Radio  ratings 
represent  total  circulation  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  program — not  net  delivery  of 
the  advertiser’s  message.  According 
to  the  established  measuring  bureaus 
of  radio,  all  ratings  are  based  upon 
four  factors,  as  follows; 

Name  of  the  Station 
Name  of  the  Program 
Name  of  the  Identifiable  Talent 
Name  of  the  Sponsor 
Hie  total  menttoTu  procured  by  any 
program  on  all  of  these  counts  go  to 
make  up  its  rating.  For  instance,  a 
program  “rated”  at  10%  means  that 
10%  of  tested  rddio  families  were 
tuned  into  the  station  used;  not  that 
10%  of  those  families  received  the 
advertiser’s  message. 


WHEN  an  advertiser  buys  air  time, 
he  gets  nothing  more  than  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  an  audience  as  of  the 
period  and  through 
the  station  he  pur¬ 
chases  —  and  for  no 
other  time  or  station. 
Thus,  if  he  uses  one- 
quarter  hour  per  eve¬ 
ning.  five  times  a  week,  his  oi^r- 
tunities  for  development  of  an  audi¬ 


Oppertaaity 

Vertat 

Delivery 


ence  would  have  to  be  confined  to  the 
period  used.  He  would  be  competing 
for  audience  with  all  other,  programs 
on  the  air  at  the  same  time — but  not 
with  those  using  time  periods  before 
or  after  his  broadcast.  The  degree 
of  potential  available  to  each  adver¬ 
tiser  has  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  audience  available  to  him  as 
of  the  time  his  program  is  on  the 
air. 

This,  in  turn,  is  regulated  by  the 
average  of  sets-in-use  during  the  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  the  day. 

In  the  daytime,  all  radio  stations 
attract  a  high  average  of  19.9%  of 
radio  owning  families,  based  on  “sets- 
in-use”  and  in  the  evening,  a  high 
average  of  34.5%  (CAB  Report  on 
Listing  by  Months,  1940).  While  it  is 
true  that  92%  of  mban  families,  and 
82.8%  of  all  families,  have  a  radio  set, 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  total  is 
never  available  to  the  radio  advertis¬ 
er,  because  alf  sets  are  never  in  use  at 
the  same  period,  and,  because  no  ad- 
vertLser  uses  all  stations,  all  hours  of 
the  day. 

The  fact  that  88.2%  of  radio  families 
listen  to  programs  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  (NAB-CBS-NBC  Urban 
Study,  Winter  1938-1939)  offers  small 
solace  to  any  advertiser  whose  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  aired  during  all  hoiu-s  of 
the  day. 

To  illustrate:  During  early  1942,  the 
following  network  programs  were  on 
the  air  at  the  same  time — 7:00  to  7:15 
p.m.  weekdays:  Franco-American 
Spaghetti,  Alka-Seltzer,  Kolynos 
Toothpaste  and  Piel’s  Beer.  A  study 
of  their  respective  ratings  in  contrast 
with  “sets-in-use,”  “available  audi¬ 
ence”  and  “not  at  home”  demonstrates 
the  degree  to  which  each  succeeded 
in  building  audiences — and,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  extent  to  which  all  failed 
to  reach  the  full  market.  The  figures 
which  follow  were  taken  from  a  report 
of  one  of  the  radio  measuring  bureaus, 
based  on  January-February,  1942. 
and  covering  the  New  York  listening 
area: 


UIKME  ANAI.VSiIS 

Sets-io-UfC .  30.6% 

At  Home  .Wit  l.istt'iiiiiK. , . .  S3.I' 

.Xvait.ilile  An<lM-tu'«-  .  R4.4 

Not  .It  Home .  IS. ft 

Nrrwo»K  P«'ic»am  KmciEScv  Ratings 

CBS  .  6.0% 

NBC  .  4.9 

Blue  .  6,0 

MBS  .  7.2 

Non-Network  .  6.S 

Le.ss  than  one-third  of  the  families 
were  interested  in  the  medium,  for 
only  30.6%  of  .sets  were  in  use.  All 
stations  (there  are  14  in  New  York 
City)  failed  to  reach  nearly  70%  of 
the  market.  Not  one  program  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attracting  as  much  as  10% 
of  the  families,  despite  the  fact  that 
each  had  been  on  the  air  for  long 
periods,  with  daily  continuity.  Each 
advertiser  was  competing  with  others 
for  an  increasing  share  of  a  total  audi¬ 
ence  representing  less  than  one-third 
of  the  market  families. 

The  radio  measuring  bureaus  assert 
that  a  rating  simply  measures  audi¬ 
ence  size  or  program  circulation — and 
not  the  net  advertising  effectiveness. 
Four  factors  are  used  in  determining  a 
rating,  of  which  “sponsor  identifica¬ 
tion”  is  but  one.  Thus,  in  the  absence 
of  specific  information  on  the  percent¬ 
age  of  sponsor  identifications,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  die  total  ratings,  we  are  left  no 
alternative  but  to  consider  efficiency 
of  the  medium  on  the  basis  of  total 
circulations,  as  indicated  by  the  re¬ 
spective  ratings. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  has  the  advantage 

of  long  life — the  radio  medium  has 
not.  The  newspaper  can  be  picked 
up  at  any  time  of  the 
Prefraoi  Missed  day  of  issue,  or  the 
Is  Les*  following  day — ^but  a 
missed  program  can 

Fer  All  Tl«e  never  be  retrieved. 

Advertising  in  the 
newspaper  may  be  competitive  or  not 
— but  the  full  audience  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  available  to  each  advertiser. 
Advertising  on  the  radio  at  the  same 
time,  is  competitive  whether  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  competitive  or  not;  and  this 
competitive  angle  is  constant 

In  the  newspaper,  we  can  give  a 
fair  estimate  of  advertiser  identifica¬ 
tions,  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing,  covering  more  than  60  important 
markets  and  papers  to  date.  It  is 
neither  fair  nor  sound  to  quote  “medi¬ 
an”  readership  of  newspaper  copy  un¬ 
less  similar  comparative  data  are  giv¬ 
en  for  the  radio  medium.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  median  readership  of 
325-line  food  advertisement  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  3%  for  men  and  12%  for 
women,  it  is  likewise  true  that  the 
“high”  for  this  same  food  ad  was  12% 
for  men  and  41%  for  women. 

Incidentally,  there  are  only  two  net¬ 
work  programs  whose  total  rating, 
after  years  on  the  air,  can  approach 
that  41%  high  for  women — and  neither 
promotes  a  food  product.  It  would 
be  unwise  for  newspapers  to  preach 
the  value  of  their  advertising  reader- 
ship,  based  on  “high  percentage  find¬ 
ings,  ranging  downward  from  the  95% 
for  department  stores,  except  to  point 
the  moral  that  the  job  of  attracting 
readers  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  advertLser — for  the  newspaper 
furnishes  the  audience. 

Yet,  promotion  material  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  radio  medium  is  almost 
entirely  concerned  with  “high”  rated 
piograms — the  10  or  15  top  programs. 

There  is  no  “fallacy”  in  comparing 
ladio  effectiveness  and  newspaper 
effectiveness,  based  on  program  rat¬ 
ings  and  newspaper  circulations.  Radio 
docs  nut  have  the  long-life  advantage 
of  the  newspaper,  which  makes  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspaper  an  all-day 
value.  There  are  no  network  adver- 
ti.sers  who  use  all  radio  stations  all 
hours  of  the  day;  so  there  are  no  net¬ 
work  rcccounts  who  can  accept,  or 
believe,  that  their  audience  is  the 
88.2%  of  radio  homes  which  tune  in 
to  .<tonie  program  during  the  day. 

Practically  all  network  advertisers 
are  confined  to  one  station  per  market, 
and  one  period  during  the  day  (either 
da.vlimo  or  evening).  Established  rat¬ 
ing  bureaus  tell  each  advertiser  what 
portion  of  the  relatively  small  listen¬ 
ing  audience  his  program  succeeds  in 
attracting.  The  program  rating  does 
not  dinote  net  delivery  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  me.ssage,  but  .simply  measures 
total  audience.  It  is  like  .saying  that 
an  adverti.ser  in  one  New  York  paper, 
for  example,  gets  a  circulation  com¬ 
parable  to  the  total  circulation  of  all 
New  York  papers  simply  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  choice  and  additional  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  might  buy  the 


paper  on  the  day  his  ad  appears. 

We  onda  compared  a  network  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  food  product  advertiser  in 
57  markets  and  ^e  Value  offered  that 
same  advertiaer  through  the  use  of 
one  paper  in  eadi  of  the  same  57  mar¬ 
kets.  We  showed  that  on  the  basis  of 
a  10%  rating  (actually  his  rating  was 
7.2%)  this  advertiser,  using  a  quar¬ 
ter-hour,  five  evenings  per  week,  at¬ 
tained  a  grand  total  of  482  million  im¬ 
pressions  through  the  radio  medium 
during  the  year.  Bear  in  mind,  that 
we  are  speaking  of  impressions — not 
net  delivery  of  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage,  or  sponsor  identifications. 

In  contrast,  we  showed  that  the 
newspaper  medium,  with  each  of  57 
papers  carrying  over  80,000  lines  of 
copy  on  this  one  product  (325  lines,  5 
times  per  week,  to  maintain  the  same 
continuity)  would  actually  furnish  a 
grand  total  of  2,746  million  impres¬ 
sions  per  year — or  an  excess  of  over 
two  billion  impressions.  The  space 
cost  was  stated  to  be  the  same  as  the 
time  cost,  with  talent  out  of  the 
picture. 

A  radio  “expert”  takes  issue  with 
this  comparison  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  compared  a  10%  rating  with 
a  60%  newspaper  coverage.  He  calls 
it  a  fallacy,  broause  “newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  readership  figtires  which  are 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  radio 
liste.iing  percentage  or  rating,  run  a 
good  deal  lower  than  60%.”  But  he 
does  not  tell  us  how  much  lower  than 
its  rating  a  radio  program’s  “sponsor 
idenification”  runs.  And  it  is  entirely 
because  of  the  absence  of  this  factor 
that  the  comparison  was  drawn  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  circulation  of  each 
medium — total  rating  vs.  total  circula¬ 
tion.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
our  critic  acknowledges  that  the 
“median”  readership  of  a  325-line  food 
advertisement  runs  12%  of  women 
readers — which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  official  total  rating  of  the 
program  discussed. 

In  the  one  case  we  have  net  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness,  not  of  one  account 
but  of  all  food  product  advertising  of 
the  indicated  size  in  all  of  the  papers 
surveyed  (the  “high”  you  will  remem¬ 
ber,  was  41%).  In  the  other,  we  have 
the  total  circulation  of  the  indicated 
program,  without  regard  to  the  extent 
of  its  net  effectiveness,  or  sponsor 
identification. 

Considering  these  facts,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  pose  a  question;  With 
nearly  50%  of  all  network  evening 
programs  rated  less  than  10%,  and 
all  network  daytime  programs  in 
this  same  category,  what  is  the  “medi¬ 
an”  of  sponsor  identification  of  radio 
advertisers  which  would  be  compar¬ 
able  to  the  quoted  CSNR  figures  on 
“%  Reading”  of  newspaper  users? 

When  radio  listening  surveys  indi¬ 
cate  what  portion  of  the  total  rating 
is  represented  by  sponsor  identifica¬ 
tions,  then  “ratings”  will  be  (m  a  com¬ 
parable  basis  with  “%  Reading”  of  the 
Continuing  Studies.  Meanwhile,  a 
rating  can  only  be  considered  com¬ 
parable  with  total  circulations— for 
they  both  add  up  to  the  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  each.  Impressions. 


AR5ENIC 

FIRE 

DROWNINfi 
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ft 

HAN6IN6 

HI6H  JUMP 

A  man  in  Atlanta  became  so  discouraged  that 
he  decided  to  destroy  himself.  He  wrote  to  the 
Haskin  Information  Bureau  for  a  suggestion  on 
the  ^st  way  to  commit  suicide.  Haskin  re¬ 
plied  that  he,  too,  had  become  tir^  of  life  and 
was  making  a  survey  to  establish  the  best 
method  of  ending  it  all.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  correspondent  wait  until  they  could  both 
shuffle  off  together.  The  ruse  worked.  The 
man  was  put  under  observation  and  soon  decided 
that  he  did  not  want  to  die.  At  last_  accounts 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  his  suicide  urge. 

TAe  Tarrylourt  News  (2,952  E)  is  a  new 
contractor. 
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One  Letter  Out  of  Hundreds 


.  .  .  received  from  publishers  who  have 
attended  the  Linotype  Mechanical  Clinics, 
or  have  sent  people  from  their  composing- 
room  organizations,  is  typical: 


By  sponsoring  these  Clinics  Linotype  has  proved 
its  faithfulness  to  the  Press  during  this  period  of 
stress  and  strain.  Even  though  Linotype  has  been 
converted  into  a  war  industry,  recognized  for  such 
efforts  by  the  award  of  the  Army-Navy  ‘E’  you 
have  not  slackened  your  interest  in  keeping  the 
presses  running  on  the  home  front.  I  am  sure  that 
our  publishers  will  not  forget  this  service  that  you 
have  rendered.” 


"INCREASINGLY 

INTERESTING' 


^  ...is  what  advertisers  and  agencies 
fj  say  about  the  continuous  grocery 
^  inventory  of  The  Cincinnati  Post. 


"This  is  the  kind  of  service  that  is  really  worthwhile.”  It’s  factual,  up-to-the-minute!  Comparisons 
are  possible!  It  moves!  It’s  not  static! 

Month  after  month  new  data  are  available.  They  supply  current  information  and  when  added  to 
data  of  previous  months,  give  a  trend  picture. 

Sales  engineers  and  research  departments  are  interpreting  the  findings  in  dozens  of  different  ways. 
Some  watch  distribution,  some  package  sales.  Others  convert  sales  to  pounds  sold  and  check  their  com¬ 
petitive  standing. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  The  Post’s  grocery  inventory  and  we  are  anxious  that  you  use  it. 
The  classifications  we  inventory  include:  All  purpose  flour,  prepared  flour,  shortening,  oleomargarine, 
desserts,  baby  food,  canned  soup  and  soup  mixes,  hot  cereals,  cold  cereals,  dry  dog  food,  cleansing  aids, 
bleaches,  packaged  soap,  and  toilet  and  laundry  bar  soap. 

Write  to  the  National  Advertising  Department,  The  Cincinnati  Post,  or  to  any  office  of  Scripps- 

Howard  Newspapers  for  more  details. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WorU-Tthgram  COLUMBUS  . Cifinn 

CLEVELAND . Pr»u  CINCINNATI . Potl  p 

PinSBUROH . Prtii  KENTUCKY . Pott  t" 


DENVER . Pociy  Mt.  Norn,  EVANSVILLE . Pro,, 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Proit 


PinSBURGH . Prtii  KENTUCKY . Port  MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciof  Appool  FORT  WORTH . Prtii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowt  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott  MEMPHIS . Prott-Scimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Novrs-Sonlinol  W  WASHINGTON . Nowt  EL  PASO . HoroU-Pott 
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